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in compliance with the soleffloity expected on this occasioa, I rise to 
address this respectable audience. For the first time has an association 
- been established and incorporated in this state, devotedto literature and 
philosophy. Although I have alwajrs ardently cherished tli^ love of let- 
ters, yet I am fully sensible that neither my attainments nor my talents 
entitle me to this place. On my zeal and my industry, however, the 
fuHest reliance may be placed ; for although not a minister officiating at 
the holy altar of science, yet you ^all always find me a sincere and 
humble worshipper at the vestibule of the temple. It is with societies 
as it is with individuals ; if the first impression be favourable, it gives & 
tone to character which is attended with the most auspicious effects in 
every future stage of existence : as somewhat of the colour of our social 
character may depend on this first appearance on the theatre of public 
observation, you may Judge of my embarrassment on this occasion. 

The solemn considerations which grow out of an establishment of this 
nature must press upon our sensibility, with redoubled force, when wc 
reflect upon the accusations which are brought against our country by 
the literati of Europe. The celebrated BufiTou has declared that, iti| 
America, animated nature is weaker, less active, and more circumscribed 
in the variety of its productions, than in the old world ; that there is some 
combination of elements and other physical causes ; something that op- 
poses its amplification ; that there are o|>stacles to the developement, 
and perhaps to the formation of iSii^e germs ; and that even those which, 
from the kindly influences of another climate, have acquired their com- 
plete form and expansion shrink and dimiuish under a niggardly air and 
in an unproHfic land ! Dr. Robertson has also said, that " the principle 
of life seems to have been less active and vigorous here than in the an- 
cient continent;'* and that ** nature was not only less prolific in the new 
world, but she appears likewise to have been less v;gorons in her produc- 
tions.*' Need we add to this the obloquy which has been cast tipon our 
country by the herd of tourists and travellers who have attempted to de-' 
scribe it. With some of them, our soil is destitute of prolific power, our 
atmosphere teems with disease and death, our lives are comparatively 
i^ort, o\Sf institutions are tottering under debility and decay, our national 
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cbaracter is marked with all the traits of prematore comiptioa aad 
cocious turpitude, our manners are barren of refinement* and ouc miad» 
j|re destitute of learning and incapable of great inteUeetual exertion. 
When we adventure into the fields of science the master spirits, who pre- 
side over transatlantic literature, view us with a sneer of supercilious con- 
tempt or with a smile of complaisant superiontj ; and consider our pro- 
doctioos as Oases in the regions of Africa ; deriving their merit fess from 
intrinsic beai^ty and excellence, than from tfaehr contrast with the sur* 
rounding deserts. And it has even been gravelj proposed, as a subject 
lor Inquiry, whether the discovery of America has been advantageous or' 
prejudicial to mankind !( I) 

While we look down upon these aspersions it is due to candour, -and a 
just estimate of our own character, to acknowledge that generally speak'- 
iog, we are far behind Qiur european bretliren in the pursuits of litera- 
ture. The enterpiising spirit which distinguishes our national character^ 
has exhibited itself in every shape except that of a marked devotion to 
the interests of science. There is uotliing in the fixed operation of phy- 
sical or moral causes notliing in our' origin, in our migration or In our 
settlement ; nothing in our climate, our soil, our government, our reli- 
gion, our manners, or our morals, which can attach debility to our minds 
or ean prevent the cultivation of literature. Two hundred years have 
nearly elapsed since the first eiiVopean settlement was made ia this state ; 
and if^ in the course of two centuries, labouring under diflicultiesof vari« 
ous kinds, we have not attained the first elevation in the ranks of know- 
ledge, surely sufficient reasons may he assigned without impeachmg the 
character of our minds or degrading us in the scale of being.^ Although 
in a review of these causes, which I shall now attempt with all possible 
brevity, my remarks relate particularly to this state, they will apply, 
generally speaking, to the United States at large. 

Ancient niigrations were generally the Qffispring of want. Sometimes 
a whole people departed from their natal soil, and sought for better des- 
tinies in a milder climate and a more prolific land. Sometfraes, when 
population became surcharged, and subsistence difficult, a portion of a 
nation would change its habitation : at ether limes, colonies were plant- 
ed for the purpose of retaining conquered eountries and checking the 
predatory incursions of barbarian hordes. A difi^erent principle seems 
to have led to the first colonization of America. The discovery of this 
western world appears to have infused a new spirit into Europe : the. 
imaginations of men were dazzled with &bulou's stories of dorados, or 
mountains of gold, and of fountains by which the human race flourished 
in immortal youth. In this land the god of wealtli was supposed to have 
erected his temples, and his votaries flocked from all quarters to propi- 
tiate his blessings. When experience had sobered the distempered fan- 
cies oftljese adventurers, and had convinced them of their delusion, they 
still discovered that, although the precious metals were not within theia 
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fnup, yet tbat their cupidity could be amply gratified by tlie abundant * 
products of the soil. The settlement of thi^ country was thus made with 
a fieir to the acquisition of wealth ; knowledge was out of the questiohw 
Th^ attachments of the emigrants, like their origin, were exotic; the 
land of their adoption was considered as secondary and inferior, in every 
respect, to the land of Qieir natirity ; and their anxious eyes were con- 
stantly directed to the period when they could return to their native soil 
laden with the b#untie8 of the new world. This country was also planted 
at a time when the intellectual world was involved in cimmerian dark- 
ness. The scholastic philosophy was the reigniiig knowledge of the 
times; — a philosophy of words and notions, conversant only in logical 
distinctions, abstractions, and dubtlettes ; which let) real science wholly 
uncultivated to hunt after occnlt qualities, abstract notions. Sod objects 
of impertinent curiosity. This system, which was founded by the com- 
mentators on Aristotle, who were called profound, irrefragable, and an- 
gelic doctors^ corrapted every department of knowledge and maintained 
its supremacy for several centuries. The sti^rite was even cohsidered 
as entitled to the honours of an evangelist ; and Melancthpn complains 
that his ethics were read to the people, instead of the gospel, in sacred 
assemblies. In this great serbonian bog the human mind lay ingulfed, 
entranced, and bewildered for ages ; and the glimmering rays of light 
which the peripatetic philosophy shed over the worlds were confined te 
the cloister and tlie college. At this period this conntry was first settled 
by the countrymen indeed of Erasmus and of Grotius ; but the works of 
Erasbaus were locked up la latin ; — Grotius was sci2reely known, and few 
of our ancestors were acquainted with* the ^rst elements of knowledge. 
They settled here under the auspices of a dutch west-india company, 
and when the province was surrendered to the e^glish, in 1674, no advan- 
tages resulted to the cause of knowledge. Charles II. was a witty sen- 
sualist — James If. vras a contracted bigot— William of Orange was a 
mere soldier. The constellation of intellectual luminaries which shone 
in the augustan age of England difiiised but little light across the Atlan- 
tic : the two first of the Brunswick kings had neither knowledge them- 
selves, nor did they value it In others ; and with the third dynasty we 
measured swords, and a severance of the empire^ ensued. \ 

There is something in the nature of provincial government whicft 
tends to engender faction, and to prevent the expansion of intellect. It i 
inevitably creates two distmct interests ; one regarding the colony as 
subservient in every respeet to the mother country, and the other rising 
up in opposition to this asstunption. The governor and principal ma- 
gistrates, who derive their appointments firom an extrinsic source, 
teel independent of the people over whom they are placed. The ope- 
ration of this principle has been powerfully experienced in our territo* 
rial governmentSt which have been the constant theatre of intestine di« 
Yt$ions; and when the human mind is called away from the interest of 
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^ science to aid, by its facalties, the agitations of party, little can be, ex- 
pected from energies thus perverted and abused. The annals of our co- 
lonial state present a continqal controrersy between the ministers of 
the crown, and the repcesentatiyes of the people. What did the gov- 
ernor and judges care for a country where they were strangers ? where 
then' continuance was transient ; and to which they were attached by 
no tie that reaches the human heart. Their o^ces emanated from aao« 
ther country ;— to that source they looked for patronage and support, to 
that alone their views extended ; and having got, what Archimedes 
wan{ed, another world on which to erect their engines they governed 
this at pleasure. 

The colonial governors were, generally speaking, little entitled to re- 
spect. They were delegated to this country Bot as men qualified to go- 
vern, but as men whose wants drove them into exile ; not as men enti- 
tled by merit to their high eminence, but as men who owed it to the 
solicitations of powerful friends and to the influence of court in- 
trigue. Thus circumstanced and thus characterized, is it wonderful \x% 
find them sometimes patroling the city disguised in female dress ; at 
other times assailing the representatives of the people with the most vi- 
rulent abiise, and defrauding the province by the most despicable acts 
of peculation ; and at all times despising knowledge and overlooking the 
public prosperity ? Justice, however, requires that we should except 
from this censure Himter and Burnet. Hunter was a man of wit, a cor- 
respondent of Swift, and a friend of Addison.(2) Burnet, the son of the 
celebrated bishop ot Salisbury, was devoted to literature ; they were the - 

Jiest goveroors that ever presided over the colony. 

I The love of fame is the most active principle of our nature. To be 
honoured when living, — to be venerated when dead,-— is the parent 
source of those writings which have illuminated, — of those action^ 
which have benefited and dazzled mankind. All that poetry has crea- 
ted, that philosophy has discovered, that ^eroism has performed, may 
be principally ascribed to this exalted passion. True it is. 



'■^ When fame^a loud tnuap hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though- long the sound, the echo sleeps at last \ 
And glory, like, the phoenix 'midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires," 

Lord Byron. ? 



Yet, as long as man is susceptible of sublime emotions, so long wiU 
iie commit himself to this master feeling of a noble nature. What 
would have become of the sublime work of Milton, if he had writtea for 
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tlie fifteen ponttds which he received'^ from th^ bookseller; and where 
would have been the writings of Bacon, if he had not aspired to immor- 
tal fame ? " My name and memory," said this prince of philosophersi 
|n his will, '* I leave to foreign nations, and to my own countrymen after 
some time be passed over." When witli one hand he demolished the 
I^losophy of the schools* and with the other erected a magnificent 
temple dedicated to tmth and genuine knowledge, he was animated in his 
progress, and cheered in his exertions by the persuasion that after age^ 
would erect an imperishable monumeift to bis fame* 

But in order that this passion may have its fall scope and complete 
operation it is not only necessary that there should be a proper subject, 
but a suitable place and an enlightened public. The actor, in order to 
act well his part, must have a good theatre and a respectable audience*. 
Would Demosthenes and Cicero have astonished mankind by their ora. 
tory, if they had spoken in Sparta or in Carthage ? would Addison have 
written his Spectators in Kamtschatka, or Locke his work on the Under- 
standing at Madrid ? destroy the inducement tdftet, take away the capa- 
city to judge, and annihilate the value of applause, Unfi poetry sinks into 
dnlness ; philosophy loses its powers of researcb ; and eloquence evapo* 
rates into froth and mummery. 

A provincial government, like ours before the revolution, was entirely 
Incompetent to call into activity this ennobling propensity of our nature. 
A small population, scattered over an extensive country, and composed 
almost entirely of strangers to literature ; a government derivative and 
dependent, without patronage and infi^uence, and in hostility to the pub- . 
lie sentiment ; a people divided into political and religious parties, and a 
parent country watching all their movements with a stepmother's feel, 
ings, and keeping down their> prosperity with the arm of power, could 
not be expected to produce those literary worthies who have illuminated ^ 
the other hemisphere. _ . 

History Justifies the remark that free governments, althongh happier 
in themselves, are as oppressive to their provinces as despotic ones. It 
was a common saying in Greece that a free man in Sparta was the freest 
man ; anS a slave, the greatest slave in the world. This remark may be 
justly applied to the ancient republics which had provinces under their 
controul. The people of the parent country were free, and those remote 
were harrassed with all kinds of exactions, borne down by the high hand of 
oppression, and under the subjection of a military despotism. The co-^ 
lonial system of modem times is equally calculated to build up the mo- 
ther country on the depression of its^ colonies. That all their exports ^ 
skall go to and all their imports be derived from it, is the fundamental 
principle. Admitting occasional departures from this system, is it possi- 
ble that an infant country, so bandaged and cramped, could attain to that 
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nuturUy of grovrtb which is esseutial to the promoHon and encour^e*' 
jsent of literature ? Accordiogly we do not find in any coIodj of moderq 
times any peeuliar deFotioa to letters, or any extraordinary progress >in 
the cnlti^ation of the humau mind. The most fertile soUt — the m«st 
benign climate, — ^all that nature can produce and art can perfect, are in- 
competent to remove the benumMng effiscta which a ptt>Tincia| and de- 
yendent position operates Upon the effiHts of genius. 

Tliese difficulties, so embarrassing, were augipented from other causes* 
The population of this colony was derived f(ora several nations. The 

. original emigrants were dutch. The iiezt in order of time were from En- 
gland. The revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the persecutions in the 
Palatinate, occasioned considerable migrations frona France and Qer- 
many ; Scotland and Ireland ako furnished a great accession of inbabi- 

, tants. Four different languages were fbr a long time used ; and the people 
were separated from each other by a diversity of manners and opinions, 
and strong national pr^udices. How, then, was it possible to combine 
their energies in any common effoct ? Two centuries have not entirely 
extinguished the lines of national separation. The dutch and german 
langiuigesarestillspoken in some settlements. Five or six generations 
have, in a great measure, amalgamated these discordant elements. Na^ 
tional antipa&ies have subsided, a national character has been formed, 
and a national physic^omy is supposed to be established. The triumph 
and general adoption of the english language have been the principal 
means of melting us down into one people, and of extinguishing those 

, stubborn prejudices and violent animosities which formed ai wall of 
pautition between the inhabitants of the 'same land. In a country whose 
population was thus composed, it was not to be expected that a great 
taste ibr literature would be considered an essential accompaniqaent. 

The government of Great Britain discountenanced emigrations. 
Transpoitation to the colonies was declared to be the punishment for 
many felonies. ^* It is ^ shan^eful and unblessed thing," said Bacon, 
** to take the scum of people ; and 'mcked, condemned, men to be the 

r.peofklc with whom you plant ; and not only so, but it spoileth the plan- 
tation." This measure was, no doubt, the result of design, the dictate of 
policy. It inculcated upon the jpnblie mind that the colonies were a 
plaee of punishment* not a country enjoying the blessings of life ; and it 
prevented that copious flow of migration which the necessities of the peo- 
ple, and the hope of enjoying better Ibrtimes in another land, would 
have unquesticMiabJy effected. Although the relegation of convicts to 
this country could not seriously affect the morals of the american people, 
or materially disturb their internal tranquillity, yet it certainly injured 
our character in the general estimation of Europe. The british govetn- 
nent has established one great settlement for convicts ; there can be 
fittle doubt but that the same sentiment existed at one period, m the 
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•Id irorid, with Hespect to this coilntrv, as now prevails here in relation 
$o Botany Bay .* and what respectable man could be induced to remoi^" 
to that place? what encoilragenieut would H afford to the euttivatioB 
4>f literature? the pierian spring and the pamassian mount are not 
to be expected in the den of Cactis. The idea of a country appro* 
priated as the residthice of men whose lives have been polluted with 
criitlest is associated with all that is locking and appalling ; and we eon^- 
Mer It in the same li^ht as tiie poet represents the entrance into the ia^- 
i^roftl regions : 



^* Lactus, et nitrides posuere cuMiia curse .^ 
Pallentesque habitant iiy[>rbi, tristisque seoectus, 
' £t metus, et malesuada fames, et turpis egestas ^ * 
Terribiles yisu fonnse ! IiethuniQue, laboi-que ; 
Turn consanguineuB Lethi sopor, et mala mentis 
<jaudia ; mortiferumque ad verso in limine bellum, 
Ferreique Ckimenidum thalami, et discordia demens, 
Vipeream crinem vittis ianexa crueDtis.*' 

^NEID, lib. VI. 



The combined and pernicious effects df this complication of causes 
were to be traced in the general want of edtication — in the debased con** 
«lition of the learned profession, — in the neglect of seminaries of learn- 
ing — and In an universal apathy with regard to the interests oi science. 

The influence of printing, upon knowledge, is well understood. Dii- 
ting the dutch government no press was establbhed. Governor Dongaa 
was instructed, in 1686, to allow no printing press in the province. The 
first established was 1693, and the first newspaper published was on the 
a 6th of October, 1725. 

Whatever may be thought of the following remarks of sir William 
Temple hi other respects their justice, in relation to the laedieal pro« 
Ibnfion, must be universally acknowledged. *' It is certain, however,** 
fays that distinguished writer, '*that the study of physic is not 
achieved in any eminent degree without very great advancements in the 
sciences ; so that whatever the profession is, the professors have been 
generally very much esteemed on that account as well as of their own art ; 
as the most learned men of their -ages and thereby shared, with the 
two other great professions, in those advantages most commonly valued 
and most eagerly pursued; whereofthe divines seem to have had the 
4iiost honour — the lawyers the most money — ^and the physicians the mo^ 
leamiDj;.'* "" . ' 

- J  * * . / ^- ' B "v '' • • 
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Hippocrates was pfoTouiidly- skilled in natural knowledge before lie 
flotnmeoced the study of medicine ; and it has beconih? a common saying 
that, where the natural philosopher ends the physician begins. The 
laws which regulate other material substances, apply to the iniman body. 
Chymistry is all essential to a physician. " I do not hesitate to pronounce,** 
said Foivcroy, ^"^ that modem chymistry has done more, in twenty ynar^ 
for medicine, than all the united labours of preceding ages.** The ma- 
teria medica is supplied from the threes kingdoms of nature. Without a 
knowledge of botany, mineralogy, and zoology , a physician cannot under- 
stand the medicines he prescribes; and as the nomenclature of his pro- 
fession is derived from the learned languages, and principally from the 
greek, he ought to be a classical scholar : in a word, he should have a 
general acquaintanee with all the departn^ents of feftoman knowledge, m 
order to compose that learned man w^ch is expected from an able and 
accomplished physician. 

. With this elcTated idea of the medical character, how must we be 
mortified to find the low state of the profession during the greater period 
of the colonial government. It was totally unregulated ; and the apothe- 
cary, physician, and sui^eon,. were united in the lame individual. 
** Quacks,** said the colonial historian, ** abound like locusts in Egypt.* ^ 
A periodical writer, who published in 1752, estimated the uuniber of 
ftimilies in this cHy to be two thousand, and the number of physicians to 
be fprty ; which would make one physician for every fifty &milies ; and 
he further stated that he could show, by ** probable arguments, that more 
lives are destroyed in this city by pretended physicians, than by all other 
causes whatever.*** Nor was the profession of the law on a more respect- 
able footing. As there was no distinction of degrees, the attorney and 
the counsellor were blended together ; and the profession was disgraced 
by the admission of men not only of the meanest abilities, but of the 
lowest employments. 

While the theological profession exhibited a more respectable appea^r* 
dnce from the transatlantic education of many of ourdivinfs, the state of 
our seminaries of learning displayed a most humiliating spectacle. ^*Our 
schools,** says the colonial historian, ** are in the loir#ii order. The 
instructors want insl ruction ; and through a long, ehaineful, neglect of all 
ttkQ arts and sciences, our common speech is extremely corrupt ; and the 
evidences of a bad taste, both in thought and language, are visible in all 
our proceedings, public and private.'* And, at that time, there were ui* 
stances of some magistrates who were totally ignorant of the first rudi- 
ments of instruction. 

Amidst the intellectual darkness which covered the land, some comis- 
oatioDs of light were to be seen darting through the gloom. A prolific 

* iBdfpendeBt Reflector 
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soil ancl aD enterprising spirit bad> in some degree, sormounted the disad- 
vantages of a colonial state; suid the general, ease and plenty which pre- 
vailed through the province, called off the attention of many from the 
pursuits of laborious occupations to the cultivation of the mind. The 
value of education was estimated as the privation of it was experienced ; 
and many young men were sent to the colleges of the eastern colonies, 
and to 'the universittes of Great Britain, for the benefits of education. 
Smm of our lawyei*s were brought up in the Inns of court, and some of 
our physicians were instructed in the celebrated schools of London ^vJA 
Edinburgh. . / 

This nisHs of the human naind, to emancipate itself (torn the slavery 
of ignorance, appeared in a variety of other shapes. In 1754 a public 
iihrary was founded in this city. On the 31st of October, in the same 
year. Ring's (now Columbia] CoU^e received its charter ; and the fir^ 
commencement was held in 1758. A faculty of medicine was annexed 
to that institution in 1769, and Clossy, Banl« Jones, and Middleton, men 
of great eminence, were appointed to direct its destinies. A general 
taste for science and literature began to esiiibit itself. At the head of 
those distinguished men, who devoted themselves to the interests of 
knowledge, may be justly placed Cadwallader Golden a man of gre^t men- 
tal acumen and of extensive acQiiirements : he was, for a long time lieu> 
tenant governor of the province ; and he spent a great portion of a long 
^Hfe in the cultivation of letters and in a literary correspondence with 
Linnaeus, Franklin, and the other illustrious savans of the age. He illus<- 
trated the botany of this country, composed many Interesting works, 
was. intinaately acquainted with the newtonian philosophy, and was 
learned in hfe proiession as a physician. A history of the colony ^ was 
written by William Smith, whom dr. Robertson has denominated the in- 
genious historian of New- York. Attempts were made to emulate the 
periodical writings which adorned ttie literature of Great Britain. In 
1752 several weekly essays were published under the titile of the Inde- 
pendent Reflector. Although at this day there appears nothing excep- 
tionable in them, yet they did not suit the temper of the times ; they 
excited the rfeset^tment of some of the leading men ; and a clergyman 
denounced the writer from the pulpit, and compared him to Gog and 
Magog. The printer was finally menaced into a discontinuance of the 
publication, and it expired with the 62d number. In 1755 a series of 
well-written essays, under the title of the Watch-Tower, was published 
in the New- York Mercury printed by Hugh Gaine. 

The public attention was, however, principally engrossed in religious 
controversies. lii the time of governor Fletcher the episcopalians were 
favoured with a partial establishment in this and three of the neigfabour- 
11^ counties. This exceptionable measure excited much uneasiness ; 
and a proposition to establish bishops in America, although reasonable 
in itself, was resi&ted with great zoal ; and produced a iong and violent 
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iMlemic w«r« -which was conducted with great taieoti . Oar ditfch atf' 
cestort were agitdted about a question reUtire to their own church: 
wheth^ their clergy might be ordained in this country without the sane* 

' tion of the classis of Amsterdam : and the french and presbyteriaft chur- 
cfaei were also torn asunder by iuternal lieuds. 

V" Some of these jealousies and controversies affected Hterary objects 
and pn>crastinated, for a considerable time, the establishment of a col- 
lege. Pamphlets were written not only as to the go? ernment, but the 
scite of the institution ; — wlielher it should be under the control of a par- 
ticular sect, — whether it should be in the city or county were questions 
debated with great earnestness. Altliough these agitations had a bene- 
ficial effect in exciting the mind to action, yet it is to be regretted that 
such talents and powers were expended in a way so little calculated t» 
subserve the solid interests of science. From this barren sqil no sub* 
.stantial harvest of improvement could be reaped ; and if the same quan- 
tity of intellect, which has been appropriated ta unproductive and inter- 
minable controversies, had been applied to the promotion of genuine 
science, the boundaries of knowledge would have been greatly enhurgjed 
and the honour and happiness of the human race would have been essea- 
tialty promoted. 

Mental, in many oases, acts directly the reverse of corporeal '^m^y 
and magnifies objects, not in proportion to their propinquity but in the 
ratio of tlieir distance. This obliquity of the human mind springs from a 
variety of causes, and operates in a variety of directions. It iacessantlj 
magnifies the talents and morals of the pa^t, at the expense of the pre- 
sent times ; and its wanderings never appear in a more striking view 
than in its judgments of men. By its magic influence the dwarf of an- 
tiquity starts up into a giant ; and, like the phenomenon called the Mi- 
rage, it translates the men and the things of this earth to the skies. These 
remarks are made, not to depreciate those who have gone before us, but 
to warn ns not to depreciate ourselves. The panegyrics which hav« 
been pronounced upon the works of some of our predecessors appear 
strange, when we consider their writings with an unprejudiced minidt ; 
and, perhaps, the same observation may, without arrogance, be applied 

' to many of the divines, the p>yslcians, the j»fr.ists, and the statesmen 
whose praises have' reached us through the ori^ftn of tradition, and whose 
luemorics have descended to us adorned with the laurels of genius : but 
let not this discourage exeition :— what they ure to us * many of you will 
deservedly be to future generations ; and the pious feelings of posterity 
may cherish your worth with equal ardour and embalm you in tb^ 

; hearts with equal affection. 

The spring which was given to the human mind ; the improTement 
which seminaries of education produced ; and the general, extensive^ 
and augmented popularity of intellectual illumination, paved the way for 

• those political discussions which ushered in the american revolotion,. ami 
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^lly dismembered tbe british* empire. The . stndjr ef the law as a libe- 
ral profession, necessarily leads to investigations with regard to the ori- 
gin of goyemment, the constltotions of states, and the objects of juris- 
prudence. The inflnence of this profession upon the political events of 
the times could not escape the sagacity of Burke : he assigns it as one of 
the causen of the revolution. ''This study,** says be, ''render meh 
acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full 
of resources. In other countries the people, more simple and of a less 
mercurial cast, judge of an 111 principle in government by an actu&l 
^Hevanee : here they anticipate the evil, and judge of the pressure of 
the grievance by the badness of the principle ; they augur misgovern- 
ment at a distance* and snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze."* 

The statesmen who appeared at the dawn of the revolution attracted 
the admiration of Europe ; and the masterly state papers which our 
state convention, and the general congress promulgated, breathed the 
genius of Greece and the invincible spirit of Rome ; and covered with 
gfory the american name. " When,** said the elder Pitt, " when yoiir 
lordships look at the papers transmitted us from America; — when you 
consider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, yon cannot but respect 
tlielr cause and wish to make it your own. For myself I must declare 
and avow, tiiat in aH my reading and observation* — and it has been my 
iS&vourite study, (1 have read Thucydides, and havevtudied and admired 
the master states of the world,} that, for solidity of reasoning, ibrce of 
sagacity, and wL^dom^of conclusion, under such a complication of diffi- 
cult circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to 
tbe general cbngress at Philadelphia.' *t 

The convulsibns, devastations, and hofrors which attended the revo- 
lution were ill calculated to cherish the interests of science. Our 
seminaries of education were broken up ; and all our attention w^ 
oeeopied in resisting ihe calamities which pressed upon our oountry. 
Tbe restoration of peace opened brighter prospects ; but an unsettled 
governments and a variety of other obstacles, prevented for a time 
much attention to literature. *In imitatiou of the Royal-Society of Lon- 
don, whieh was established at the close of the civil wars, an ^enipt wa9 
made to found a philosophical society in this city in 178^ but it per- 
ished in embiyo. King*s-ColIege was revived on the 13th of April, 1784. 
fmder the name of Columbia-CoHege. Union-College was founded in 
1795. Hamilton-College, in 1812*^ and there are now near forty incor- 
porated academies dispersed over the state, which probably contain 
about three thousand teholars. A Botanic-Gaitlen was founded in the 
vicinity of this city in 1801.(3) A College of Physicians and §ui^eons 

* Speech on conciliation with America. ^ ' 

* Speech on a motion to remove the troops from BoBton. 
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was cstablisbed mtiiis city ia 1807,(4) aiul another bas been rdceDtly iit« 
fttiUtted iu the county of HerkioDer. The medical profesnon has been 
^ regulated aiid placed on a respectably fpotid;. Theologicid seminaries 
oi* great merit have been founded. - The profeision of the law has als0 
been attended to ; regular examinations are necessary to insure admis- 
sion ; ii}fi degree of counsellor has been separated from the rocatioa of 
attorney ; and Mxi reports of the decisions of the superior courts are 
. . iregularly pubU^^ed. A^tSociety for the Promotion of Agricnlture, Arts, 
and Manufactures, wii!s instltoted in 1791 ; and in 1804 it was reoj^gan^ 
' ized under the name of the Society lor tlie Promotion of Useful Arts : 
its meetings are held at Albany Nduring the sessions of the legislature ; 
and under tlie auspices of its late apd much-lamented presiding officers, 
. Livingston and L'Hommedieu, and several other public-spirited men, 
it has published manj^raluable papers and has greatly improved the 
agriculture of the^State. An Historical Society was also incorporated 
ill 1&09, and iin Academy of Fine Arts in 1808 ; which have made valua^ 
ble appropriate collections, liqd which want nothing but more encour- 
agement from the public, and idore attention from the memberSt to 
become higiiiy useiul to the community .(5) Seveial works of great 
usefulness have been published ; among which the Medical Repository, 
the American Medical and Philosophical Register, and the Mineralf^ical 
Journal, hold distinguished rank. And we have several intelligent and 
enterprising booksellers, the natural and eflScient patrons of literature in 
all eountries. 
A vast fund, amounting to a million and a half of dollars in value, has 
• been appropriated to the support of common schools ; and that wondei>- 
fol improvement, the lancasterian system, has obtained a firm footing* 
Our academies and colleges are well endowed, and the t^lessings of edu- 
catioii are generally difiustxl ; and, to a considerable extent, within the 
reach of the poorest children iu the commnnity. 

f Bnt/ altboogji there is a vast mass of knowledge spread over the state, 
yet it Is, generally speaking, of the common kind ; all know the elemen- 
tary parts of instruction, but few know the higher branches of science ; 
and therti is not so much concentrated knowledge iu so many individuals, 
as hi Europe. This arises from a number of causes which do not dispar- 
age our intellectual character, and which, it fe to be hoped, will cease 
to o(M?rate after, a short time. 

In the first place we have, with scarcely any intermission, been dis- 
tracted by pally spirit 1 in its bitterest forms of exacerbation. Our 
ingenuity ba^ been employed, not in cultivating a vernacular literature, 
tfrkt increamng the stock of human knowledge ;* but in raising up and 
ptiHhig. down the parties which agitate the community. This violent 
splFit has split society asunder, has poisoned the intercourse of private 
iFJGfy, lias spread a morbid gloom over our literature, has infected the 
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oatioual taste, and has palsied the gcoeral prosperity. Whatever apol- 
ogies may be made for these politica) discussions, by ascribing them to 
an honest difference in opinion, there can be none otferrd lor the style and 
manner in which they are conducted. In reading the classical works 
of the ancients we are astonished at the violations of decorum which ap- 
pear in their most polite and accomplished authoris ; ivho frequently use 
expressions that no modern writer dare adopt without the certainty of 
condemnation. But if we excel the ancients in this respect, we are far 
bel^ind tliem in other branches of literary good morals. The style of our 
political writings has assumed a character of rude invective^ and unres- 
trained licentiousness, uuparralleled in any other part of the world ; and 
which has greatly tended to injure our national character. Thus has 
principally arisen from the indiscriminate applause that has been conferred 
upon certain eminent political writers. We imitate what we are taught 
to admire; and unfortunately we have aped their boldness of invective, and 
fierceness of denunciation, without exhibiting those fascinations of genius, 
which operate like the cestus of Venus ; conceal deformity, and heighten 
all the charms of beauty and grace. Junius arose in the literary, like a 
comet in the natural world, menacing pestilence and war ; and denoun- 
cing, in a style of boldness and invective before unknown and unheard 
of, tlie constituted authorities of Great Britain. When we analyze his 
writings, we find no extraordinary power of imagination, — no uncommon 
extent of erudition,— »no remarkable solidity of reasoning. His topics 
are few ; but he was master of his subject. He possessed, in a singular 
degree, the vivida vis auimi :* his conceptions were distinct and lumi- 
nous, and he expressed them with peculPar point and sententious com- 
pression ; but the polished keenness of his invective too often degenera- 
ted into vulgar scurrility. His importance was greatly enhanced by 
tlie mystery which surrounded his person, — the panic which followed bi^ 
denunciations, — and the celebrity which was attached to his literary an- 
tagonists. He created a new era in political writing ; his works have be- 
come the archetype and the text book of political aiithors ; and every ju- 
venile wrKer, who enters the political lists, endeavours to bend the bow 
of Ulysses ; and, in striving to makeup in venom what he wants in vigour 
mistakes scurrility for satire, ribaldry for wit, and confounds the natroB 
of Egypt with the salt of Attica. _li 

Secondly ; after expressing my profound regret tliat those exalted 
and highly cultivated minds, which have been engaged In polemic con- 
troversies, had not tient more of their attention to literary investigations ; 
I consider it my duty to remark, with every sentiment of respect and 
regard, that the medical profession, instead of making one harmonioii* 
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and andivided effort in favour of enlarging the domtnioQ of knowledge* 
bave hitherto been called away from this opu8 bassilieum, this sabUme 
•Iteration, by the prevalence of intestine feuds and animosities. It is 
unnecessary to explore ttie cause ; perhaps it is inherent in the profes- 
sion. The sources of most diseases are concealed irom observation, 
and can only be the suljeet of conjecture. Add to this, that the saooie 
prescription which has «UGceeded in one case, nsay fail in another ; 
owing to different constitutions, diAerent seasons, and the action of other 
causes. *^ The matter is evident," says the profound Buffer, ** from 
the different arguments of physicians, and from their various opinions in 
the dally consultations. Nothing is more uncommon than to find physi* 
elans united in the same sentiments.'** This constant and habitual 
tendency to eolll<;ion has been seriously felt in this city. Instead of 
erecting one grand temple dedicated to the healing art we have had, at 
one time, three diflerei^ seminaries in operation for medical instruc* 
liou. « * 

Thirdly ; there have been great inertness and backwardness on the part 
of the legal profession, to encourage general literature. After the forms 
ef a preliminary education are passed, the lawyei>is too apt to devote 
himself exclusively to the learuhig of his profession : and, as many of our 
lawgivers and statesmen are derived from Ibis source, we cannot but per- 
ceive and regret this dearth of general knowledge in our legislatures as 
well as in our tbrums. How seldom do we hear those classical allusions, 
those literary references, which enliven the tedium of abstract diseussion ; 
and illostiate, with streams of light, the darkest topics of investigation ! 
and this defect is exhibited in many of our state papers ; which resemble 
more the technical discussions of the advocate, than the luminous pro- 
ductions of the diplomatist. The greatest intellectual luminary that eve^ 
nose in a benighted world was Francis Bacon, a lawyer by profession. 
Bis rival and antagonist at the bar was Coke. They were both eminent 
m their profession ; and attained its highest honours, and most lucrative 
emoluments. Bacon became a lord-high-chancellor, and Coke a chiei^ 
Justice. The former had ascended the empyreal heights of literature ; — 
the latter had plimged into the learning of norman lawyers, and had bch 
come the oracle of the common law. The works of Bacon are referred 
to as the oracles of truth and knowledge, and as the revelation of gennini^ 
philosophy ; while the black letter learning of Coke is an eleusiniaa 
mystery to all out of the pale of the profession. The difference between 
a mere lawyer great in his profession alone, and a great lawyer eminent in 
literature and science, can never be more forcibly illustrated than in the 
i&tellectual exhibitions of these celebrated men. Bacon enlireoed, en* 
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riched, and embelliBhed every subject upon which he wrote : eyeD flowers 
sprung up under his feet in his journey through the thorny paths of tegal 
investigation ; but from Coke you must expect nothing but the dry^ bar- 
ren weeds of scholastic subtlety and norman chicanery. * 

Fourthly ; the energies of our country have, been more directed to the 
accumulation of wealth than to the acquisition of knowledge. Our enter- 
prising spirit, as exhibited in the fisheries, in navigation, and in commerce, 
is the admiration of the world ; and if it had soared to the heavens iq 
pursuit of knowledge, instead of creeping along the earth in the chase of 
riches, America would have been as illustrious in. the rolls of fame as 
those states where literature has seen her augustan ages. There is nothing 
in the commercial spirit which is hostile to literature. On the contrary^ 
the wealth which it produces furnishes both incentives and rewards. The 
illustrious family of the Medici were mercliants in their origin, and id 
them we are indebted for the resurrection of letters.; but l^t us fervently 
hope that after this passion, so energetic, is satiated in its present pursuit, 
it may seek more sublime sourcies of gratification. 

" To either India see the naerchaht fly, • 

Scared at the spectre of pale pofverty ; 
See hiiii, with pains of body, pnngs of sotil;^ 
Burn through th^tropie, freeze beneath the pole ! 
Wilt thou do nothing for a noble end, • 

Nothing to make piulosophy thy friend ?^* 

Poi>E^s Imitation of HoRACR. 

Fifth, and lastly ; in Europe, there is a literary corps who are authors 
by profession. Here we have scarcely any person of this description, 
and we have not much vernacular literature. The coiisequences are 
obvious: while books are written beyond the Atlantic as a matter of 
course, they are here the offspring of some accidental direction ; there 
the seed is, at all events, U)rown into the ground and the hai'vest is 
reaped ; while here iVe rely upon the fortuitous produce of the chase, or 
the occasional supplies of the stream. This condition ol' thin^^s has 
inculcated upon us the vast superiority of Europe, and has ms^de as 
despair of successful competition. America leans for literary support 
Upon Europe ; and we have been too much in the habit of estimating the 
value of books by the place of their origin. The time will i^urely 
arrive when an eminent american author shall be no longer considered 
ah anomaly, deriving his celebrity more from the singularity than the 
merit of his prdductions. 

Our colonial historian has, unadvisedly, stated that ^* the inhabitants 
of this colony are, in general, healthy and robust; taller, but shorts 
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lived, than eiiropeaiis ;**^ and a freiich abbd,f who was attached to count 
Rnchambcaii's army, and nrho published a small book of travels, visited 
5ome oi' our church yards ; and seeing, or fancying that he saw ou 
tlie tombstones, but feiv notices of persons who had attained consid- 
erable longevity has baztiixled this general cooclusion, that the ameri* 
cans are shorter lived than ttie people of £urope. Censuses have been 
taken of this city and state, aud of the United States, at various tinieg, 
and with unquestionable accuracy. Bills of mortality have been kept 
here; and in Philadelp^Ma, Boston, and some other towns ; and tables 
of the number of births have also been collected in a few places. ^fOn 
corapadng the births wiUi the whole population, the deaths with the 
whole pnphlation, the number of births with the number of deaths, and 
^ couFidenag our rapid augmentation of inhabitants, doubling In some 
X states in thirteen or fourteen years, and upon a geueral average iii 
every twenty or twenty-three years, there can be no doubt but that the 
tFnited States have a decided advantage over the healthiest parts of 
Europe. While in Paris, London, and Amsterdam, tiiere are more deaths 
than births, it is ascertained that, in our great cities, there are at least 
two bit ths to one death. The charges which have been brought against 
the supposed deleterious efiectis of our climate, upon the human body, 
have been thus refuted with the certainty of demonstratioo. 
,^ Tti6 imputation of an unfriendly influence upon tho mind is equally 
\ groundless. Although there is, in all probability, some strong atfinity 
be. ween cJimate and genius yet we have no reason to repine at our lot ; 
for the peculiarities which distinguish us in this respect are not mila- 
vourable to intellectual energy. The connexion between the niiud, 
and the body, is universally admitted ; and the country which adoiiuisters 
to the beauty, the strength, and the health of the latter, cannot deroj^ate 
from the vigorous faculties of the Ibrmer. We have more rain, more evap- 
oration, more sunshine, and a greater number of clear days than they 
have in Europe : our atmosphere, it is supposed, contains more electri- 
cal fluid ; and we are exposed to greater extremes of heat an<l cold. 
We have no season corresponding with the european spring ; but the 
greater part of our autumn is unparalleled for beauty, pleasantness, 
and salubrity. These qualities of our climate are by no means hostile 
to the growth of the intellect ; on the contrary, most of them are 
highfy friendly to the excitement of genius ; and we cannot better ex- 
press our ideas on this subject than by adopting the language of a distin- 
guished member of this society : •* If genius, industry, erudition, and 
the liberal arts, are begotten and nourished In a temperate climate and 
a pure atmosphere, America has much to expect ; for the eliinate will 

* Sizuth*s history of the province of New-York. 
fAbbtRdbio. 
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eter be temperate, aod the atmosphere pure, through tite greater part ) J 
ol'the cbntiuent.'** 

With respect to the fertility of our soil, the excellence and abun- 
dance of Us prodncts. and the luxuriant power of vegetation, there can y 
be HO dispute. Famine has never been heard of ; and if facility of sitb' .. -^ 
silence, salubrity and plenty of food, and all the coail'orts of life, can 
produce that composure and serenity which are generally necessary to 
elicit the powers of the mind, there is no country which can claim a su- 
periority over the United States. . 

The nature of our government and the constitution ol' our confederacy, 
are admirably adapted to promote the interests of science. Free govern- 
ments are the native soil of great talents. ** Though a republic should ^ / 
be barbarous,*' says Hume, .*^ it necessarily, by an infallible operation, 
gives rise to law even before mankind have made any considerable ad- 
vances in the other sciences ; from law arises security ; from security 
curiosity, and from curi«;ity knowledge.**! That most profound politi- 
cal writer, whom I have just quoted, with the vast volume of history 
before his eyes, and aided by all the powers of an analyzing and 
investigating mind, has laid down the following incontrovertible pro- 
positions in relation to the influence of government upon the arts and 
sciences. , , 

1 . It is impossible for the arts aitd scienees to arise, at first, among any 
peojrfe unless that ptople eojoy the blessing of a free government. 

2. Nothing is more favourable to the rise of politeness, and learning, 
than a number of neighbouring and independent states connected together ,^^ ^ 
by commerce and policy. 

3. Though the only proper nursery of these yaluable plants be a. free ' 
government, yet may they be transplanted into any governmeat ; and a 
republic is most favourable to the growth of the scienees, a clvilize.d 
monarchy to that of the polite arts.| 

Altlioo^b this was published more than half a century ago^ yet it suits 
our situation so precisely that one would suppose the writer had the 
United States fully in bis view. Perhaps the floorisbing condition of the j 
literature of Europe is, in a great degree, owing to the division of that 
continent into a number of independent stat^. Each capital is a place 
where letters are eocoiiraged, and the different gov^omeots vie with each < 
other in rewarding the effusions of genius;'^ but if Charles V., Lewis 
XIV., or Napoleon, had succeeded in establithkig an unlversa] monarchy 
the dark ages of gothic barbarity would have revisited ooankind. Thu^, 
under the direction of an ail-wise and bfeneficent God, the half-civilized 
serf of Russia has become the unconscious guardian and protrctor of 



* Williamson on the Climate of America, p. 177. 

f Hume'sEssays, vol. 1. 14th Essay. t ibid. 
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knowledge. The small eonntry of Attica, not so large as Loi^^Ishuid, 

van never be contemplated without the mingled emotions ofTeneratioa 

and wrrow. ** Ab Atheiiis enim humaottas, doetrina, religio, frogee, 

jonu Jeges. ortas, atqiie in omnes terras distributa, potautur.** ** It it 

acknowledged,** said Cicero, ** that literature, polite arts, religion, agri- 

/ ' culture, laws, and social rights, originated in Athens and were thence 

distributed over all nations.'* Tlie fertility of the soil, the excellence 

of the eiiraate, tlie I'rrec ioni of the goveromeHt, and the enterprising spiiit 

^ of the people, must have cooperated in producing this transcendent and 

( prcemineut state of human exaltation. And if a comparison was ins'titu- ' 

>^^ ted in those rcspeclii, betweeu that country apd ours, in what importaot 

part would we be deficient ? 

We are, perhaps, more favoured in another point of view. Attica was 
peopled from Egypt ; but we can boast of our descent from a superior 
stock. 1 speak not of families or dynasties ; I refer to our origin (rom 
those nations where civilization, knowledge, and refinement have erected 
their empire; and where human nature has attained its greatest perfecliou. 
Annihilate Holland. Great Britain, Ireland, France, and Germany, and 
what would become of eiyjlized man? this country, young as it is, would 
be the great Atlas remaining to suppoit the dignity of tiie world : and 
perhaps our mingled descent Irom various nations may have a benign 
Influence upon gebias. /We perceive the improving effects of an analo- 
gous state upon vegetables and inferior animals.* The extraordinary 
characters which the United States have produced may be, in some 
measure, ascribed to the mixed blood of so many nations fiowiog i» our 
veins ; and it may be confidently predicted that the operation of causes, 
acting with irresistible effect, will carry in this connjtry all the improvable 
faculties of human nature to the highest state of perfection. 
C Taking it for granted that the United States afford every reasonable 
facility and inducement for the cultivation of letters it cannot be doubted 
but that this city is the proper scite for a great literary and scientific insti- 
tution. When we view the. magoitnde of its population, the extent of 
its commerce, the number of its manufactures, and the greatness of its 
ppulence ; when we contemplate its position near the Atlantic, its nume- 
rous channels of communication by land and by water with every part of 
the United States, and the constant and easy intercourse it can maintain 
with all parts of the civilized world ; when we considi'r the vast fond of 
talent, information, enterprise, and industry which it contains; and when 
we take a prospective view of the rank which it is destined to occupy as 
the greatest commercial emporium in the t/orld, we must acknowiec^ 
that no position could be selected better adapted for acquiring infbmia- 
tion, concentrating knowledge, unproviog literature, and extending 
> science : and we may say of this place as Sprat, in his history of the 
Royal-Society, said of London : ** It has a large iutercourse with all the 
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earth ; it is, as the poets describe their bouse of fame, a city where all the 
noises and busioess in the world do meet, and therefore this honour |b 
justly due t&4ty to be the constant place of residence for that knowledge 
which is to be made up of the reports and intelligence of all countrfes.'*"' 

The Royal-Society of London, for the improving of natural knowledge, 
(the first institution of this kind,) was established about the year 1063. 
Butleri the author of Hudibras, wrote a satire against it entitled *' The 
elephant in. the moon/* Sprat, the historian of the society, feeling too 
acutely the shafts of ridicule, attempted'in a singular way tb propitiate the 
hostile wits. ** Ta gain their good will,*' said he, *' I must acquaint tbem 
that the family of Railleurs is said to be derived from the same original 
with the philosophers. The founder of philosophy is confessed by all to 
. be Socrates, and he also was the famous antfyor of all irony. They ought, 
therefore, td be tendef.in this matter, wherein the honour of their com- 
mQU parent is concerned /"f. Cowley, on the other hand, wrote a com- 
plimentary address to the society. 

The satire of Butler has sunk into oblivion, while the society which it 
assailed has establi^ed a reputation and usefuhiess- that cannot be sub- 
verted or denied. From its origin to the end of the eighteenth century 
j(as appears from dr. Thompson's " history of the Royal-Society from its 
institution to the end of the eighteenth century) it has published 4,168 
memoirs on natural history, anatomy, surgery, niedicine, mathematics, 
mechanical philosophy, oliymistry, and miscellaneous subjects ; the 
'greatest number of which is on astronomy, medicine, and cbyibistry. 
The institution of this society w^ soon followed by. that of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and «iDailar associations have been since 
Ibrmed in almost all the important cities of Ewope. 

Th& first society of the kind in thi^ country was the American-Philo* 
sophical-Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting usethl knowledge, 
which was founded in 1769 ; its principal pix»moter was dr. Franklin :(6) 
it has published six volumes of tranvsactions. The American Academy 
of Arts and Scieuces was incorporated in Massachusetts in 1780 ,* and the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences was establl^d in 1799.. 
All these institutions have given to the world several useful and interesting 
memoirs. The United States Military Philosophical Society was founded 
at West Point, in th;^ state, in 1802, by colonel Williams, chief of the 
Corps of Engineers, and Military Academy. The whole coips of engi- 
neers were the original members ; and its number has been increased by 
Ihe admission of others from difi^ent parts of ^h& ]f{iited S^ajes. IHkis 
attempt to diffuse science has been attended with remarkable success, and 
was worthy of the gentleman who inherits the investigating mind as well 
as the blood of dr. Franklin. The travels and discoveries of Pike, the 
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liistory of iioiiisiaiia by Stoddard, the code of Marital Law by Macomb* 

) } . a treatise on the Organization of Artillery by. Morton, several important 

military memoirs by the president of that inBtitation, and the system of 

maritime defence adopted, and now visible in our harboar, may be coa- 

'^ sidered as emanations from it. 

Sncb associations are productive of great individual and collective 
' benefit : they stimulate the mind to exertion, produce emuiation, and 
"^ form habits of observing with accuracy and of readiqe with attention ; 

. ' '  tiiey elicit powers that would otherwise lie dormant, sibd collect know- 
ledge that would otherwise be scattered .y**^cience, like^re, is put io 
motion by colliuoo.'*^ The communion of cultitated minds t^\xii always 
have a benign influence on knowledge ; and the experience of a century 
and a half bears testimony to this truth. 
' ' - The objects of tlie Literary and Philosophical •Society of New-Tork 
. being coextensive with the' principal branches of human knowledge, an 
nnboanded prospect of investigation lies before us. It would be an 
herculean task, far transcentiing my powers and occupying too much 
time, to poiqjt out those desidemta^ia scieuce which ought to be sup- 
plied ; and to indicate those improvements and reiinemeuts which ought 
to l»e ffngraffed into our literature ; but it may not be unimportant, with 
respectful deference, and in a very concise manner, to invite your alten* 
tion to those objects of inquiry which refer to the peculiar sithation of 
this country which have been little attended to or entirely neglected ; 
and which, on account of their pecnliai' importance^ deserve and demand 
our notice. 
« in the first place, the geology of our conntry is almost unknown, and 

few attempts bave been made to elucidate it. William Maclore has, in- 
deed, applied the wernerian system to the United States ; has undertaken 
\x> divide the country hito regions of primitive transition, fleetz, and aliii- 
vial rocks ; and has, upon this plan, delineated those different formations 
in a geological map of the United States. He has not noticed any vol- 
canic formations ; probably from an opinion that none exist. 

Dr. Mitchill, in a report made to the Agricultural Society, has divided 
the state into 

The granite country. 
The schistic. 
The lime stone, 
The sand stone, and 
The alluvial ; 
and has designated the different regions in wbi«h tliose divisions exist. 

.. " » Transactions fA the Literary atid Pbilowphical Society of Maochester. 
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Volncy^ borrowing the ideas of Mitcbill/ without acknowledging the 
obligatioo, has applied this theory to the United States at large ; and toA 
geological division consists of 

The granite region, 

The region of sand stone^ 

The calcarious region. 

The region of sea sand, and 

The region of river aliiiTions. 
He has in one instance, departed from dr. Mitcbiirs arrangement bj . 
substituting a region of sea sand for a schistic region.* 

These are the principal attempts which have been made to illustrate 
our geology ; and although entitled to merit they are imperfect ; and, 
probably, to a considerable ext ent fanc iful. Amid the thirty-eight dif- 
fereut substances ivhteh Maciure has raentioned'as composing the diffet'ent 
formations, the others have designated but five ; and aHhongh I presume 
that the denomination given to a particular region is only intended to 
indicate that the principal rocks or substances are of the kind from which 
the appellation is derivedi fet it must be obvious, that in such^n extent 
of country it is utterly imj^ossible to arrive at such a conclusion without 
the most minute and scrutinizing surveys. It is difficult to distinguish 
and ascertain the different kinds of tbrmations; it requires considerable 
practical knowledge to discriminate between matter purely inoipUiic, 
and its mixture with organic substances ; and asi strata of different as 
well as of cognate species are not only piled upon each other, bnt are 
frequently b?n ted in the bowels of the eaith, there is great difficulty in 
forming just.conclusions. This science* and the kindred science of mine- 
ralogy, have been almost entirely uncnitivated with ns; and when we 
consider their immense importance, anrl the extensive investigation 
which they open, w^e must be convinced that we ought to devote more 
than ordinary attention to their cultivation. J 

The aspect or physiognomy of our country is certainly marked by 
striking and extraordinary characters. The Hudson is the only river in 
the United States where the tide passes through the alluvial pr^itive 
transition, and into the flaptz fonnatiou. In the east we have an ocean of 
salt water. In the west we have fresh-water seas of immense extent : 
there is every indication, not only of the reY;ession of lakes, but also of 
their totakexsiccation :(7) hence we Have three kinds of alluvial forma- 
tions : one arising from the retreat of the ocean, another from the subsi- 
dence or extinction of lakes ; and another from the overflowing, retreat* 
and change of rivers. Marine and vegetable substances are to be found. 



. * Seethe Transactions of the American PhiloBopliicftl Society, vol. 6.— Trans- 
actioDs of the Sociely of Arts, held at Albany, vol. 1. j and Vofang?'* View of the 
tvted States. 
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particuJarly in the western" parts of the state, embedded in sand stone or 
io silieeoiis or calcarious stone-; and, besides evidently recognising in tfaeoi 
aquatic animals which are well known to ns : we perceive a great number 
of unknown ones that must be pelasgian or oceauic, and which must hare 
derived tiieir location from the general submersion of the eartti. The 
corpu ainmonis has been found near Albany, about which there is a diver- 
sity of opinion ; some supposing that it is the horn or bone of some ani- 
mal; while others consider it a native fossil.(8) All these indications 
support the neptunian theory ; but there are several circumstances which 
denote the agency of an igneous principle. Volney, indeed, supposes 
that lake Ontario occupies the crater of a volcano ; and it is believed 
that the drowned lands in Orange county exhibit, in many places, strong 
evidences of volcanic eruptions. 

Our principal metals are iron and lead ; of Inflammable fossils we have 
made no discoveries of any consequence ; although there is, no doubt, 
plenty of coal. Lime, marble, marl, flint, gypsum, slate for building, 
clays for manafacturing, and ochres of various kinds have been discovered 
in great quantities. Salt springs exist in Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Ontario, and Genesee counties ; and there is reason to believe that vast 
strata of fossil salt, commencing at Onondaga as the most easterly point, 
run west through this state, the back part of Pennsylvania and Virginia ; 
and the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee ; pass under the bed of 
the Mis^i^isippi river, and finally may be traced in the remotest wilds of 
Louisiana. A bed of gypsum begins in the town of Sullivan, in Madison 
county, and branches in a western direction ; it is very wide, and its 
depth has not been ascertained : it appears in several places in the towns 
of Sempronius. Manlius, and Camillas ; but its main body seems to pass 
through Aurelius, and near the outlets of the Cayuga and Seneca lakes 
and Phelps town, in Ontario county ; and, finally, it is visible at Grand 
River in Upper Canada.(9) The value of these saline and earthly sub- 
stances is incalculable : several millions of bushels of salt can be easily 
made in this state ;. and three millions are imported in ordinary times. 
Gypsum formerly came to us in smalt quantities from France, and our 
supplies have been derived, for a long time from Nova Scotia. It has 
created a new era in agriculture : under its Influence the wilderness and 
the solitary place become glad, and the desert rejoices and blossoms as 
the rose. We have not only a suffitieut quantity for our own use, but 
we now accommodate Pennsylvania with from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand tons of this invaluable manure. The state would have been in 
a truly enviable situation, if correspondent discoveries ol coal mines had 
been made ; and the recent refusal of the legislature to promote this im- 
portant object is seriously to be regretted. 

The medicinal and mineral springs with which this state abounds 4re 
d^erving of further hivestigation. The springs in Saratoga county are 
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uorivalled fbr salubrity ; others exist ii> diflRE^jent unlaces, which have bene- 
ficial effects upon health. There are sulpliur springs ia Otsego, Cayuga, 
and Ontario counties ; and it remains yet to be determined ivhetber great 
quantities of sulphur may not be obtained f^oni them. There is a 
bituminous spring in Al]e|;hany county, whence the tamous Seneka oil 
is obtained. In Purchas' Pilgrims, it is stated, that ** near unto Buchan 
in Persia is a very strange and wonderful fountain under ground^ out of 
which there springeth and issueth a marvellous quantity of black oil, 
which serveth all parts of Persia to bum in their houses."* It is also 
used in that country for lighting streets, and in its purest forms is called 
Naptha^ At Amiano, in Italy, the petroleum of a spring, discovered 
within a few years, is also employed to light their' cities. It might be of 
considerable consequence to discover whetiier the petroleum of our 
springs might not be used for like beneficial purposes.(10] 

** Homo natune minister et inteipres." Man is the minister and 
interpreter of nature, said a great philosopii^r ;f and he ought unques- 
tionably to commence the study of the important science of nature by 
becoming acquainted with his own species in every form of existence, 
and in every stage of society from the erratic savage of the forest to the 
polished inhabitant ot the city, in this country we behold man in every 
jshape and .modification, of insultited and social being. When we peruse 
Herodotus' description of the Scythians ; Thucydides' of the ancient 
grecians ; Caesar's of the gauls and britons ; and Tacitus* of the germans, 
we perceive the prototypes of our Indians : but we have it in our power 
to view man in a savage state with our own eyes, without relying upon the 
reports of others; and it is to be regretted that so much time has trans- 
pired without more attention being bestowed on this hiterestiug subject. 
Dr. Robertson says, '* almost two cent nries elapsed after the discovery of 
America' before the n^auuers of its inhabitants attracted, m any consider- 
able degree, the attention of philosophers." This neglect can, perhaps, 
never be fully retrievTed. An intercourse with civilized man has changed 
our indians in almost every respect ; but there is still a sufficient remnant 
of their mamiers, languages, and traditions left to interest inqu h^y and 
invite investigation : in some very remote quarters they may still be found 
in the unsophisticated forms of original barbarism ; unaltered by extrinsic 
intercourse. Many of their languages may still be redeemed from obli- 
vion, their persons may be deline^Ked, and their. mannas and traditions 
may be described ; and tiie 4cttow ledge which may be obtained, added 
ta what has already been collected, may furnish invaluable illustration* 
of the human species.(ll) The number of languages in Mexico is thirty^ 
&vei of which fourteen have grammars and dictionaries. The Bible haR 
been translated by Elliot, the indian apostle, into tbealgonquin language :t 
two thousand copies of the Mohawk version of St. John's gospel have 

 Purchas* Piljgriins, vol. 2. p. 1431. t ria'?ig<*ro*3 Mexico, vol ^ 

X Bacon's ffovuln Organum. 
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been lately priiitei) bytbe British and Foreign Bible Society; aod ire 
have many and ceu^^iHerable collections of words in different indian lan- 
giMgf 8. Otir antii|nities are of two kinds, such as relate to the aborigi* 
nal, an! ct>loiiial states. We have no indiao moDumenti or curiosities ibat 
ean becompai^d with the forts on the Ohio, or with the temples of the 
Aztecs. There are some remains of Indian pottery,(T2)^ weapons, aod of 
nide paintings. Mounds of earth, like the tumuli in Scandinavia, Russia 
and Taitary, the barrows in Kogland, and the cairns in Scotland and 
Ireland, may still be seen ; and also the outlines 6i' extensive tbrtifica« 
. tioiis. But the varieg:ated condition of the white man here exhibits 
human nature in all its shapes : we behold him in every stage of society 
} (torn the semi-savage hunter, to a polished citizen ; and we perceive every 
' stage of cultivation from the first tree that was cut to the elegant habi- 
tation. ** In North America,** says a distinguished writer, ** a traveller 
who sets out from a great town^ where tiie social state has attained to 
perfection, traverses successively all degrees of civilization and industry, 
which keep diminishing til) he arrives in a few days at the rude and on- 
seemly hut formed of the trunks of trees newly cut down. Such a jour- 
ney is a sort of practical analysis of the origin of nations and states.—— 
We set out from the most complicated union to arrive at the m<Pst sim- 
ple ek^ments. We travel In retrogression the history of the progress of 
the human mind, and we find in space what is due only to the succession 
of tijTie."* 

Zoology has been greatly neglected. Linnaeus has distributed animals 
Into six classes ; and has arranged the mammalia consisting of viyiparoas 
animals which suckle tlieir offspring, hito seven orders ; according to 
the position and peculiarity of their teeth. ( 13] This arrangement, which 
places man in the same order with apes, monkeys and bats, has been re- 
jected by eminent zoologists. Some have distinguished animals by the 
hoofs and toes, and others by the structure of the heart. The want of a 
regular and established system has created confusion in this science, and 
ba^s added to the difficulties of those europeans who have attempted to 
describe <Ti1r animals./ There has not been written in this country, anj 
professed work on its quadrupeds; and those sketches which have been 
published aie ^eatly deficient, especially in omitting to notice at lapg^ 
the habitudes and manners of animals ; the most interesting part of natu- 
ral history. A writer devoting himself to the elucidation of our quadru- 
peds alone, and confining his view to this "state, would have subjects of 
vast interest and moment. He would undoubtedly place at the head of 
bis list, the manunoth, or elephas americanus ; skeletons of which hay^ 
been discovered in Orange and Ulster counties and one has been put op 
in Peale's Museum. He would elicit all the information that could be ob> 
taiued from this source : he would e]famine the different hypotiif $te& 
which have been suggested in relation to this animal, aod be woald not 

* Talleyraad on ColoDizBtion. 
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even overlook the traditions of the iodiaos ; he would detejtnine whethet ^' ^ * 
it was herbivorous, or camlvoroas ; whether it was the hippopotainus* 
the rhinoceros, the common elephant, a monster of the ocean, or a dis- ^ ,^ 
tinct race of iHntmals ; and he would avail himself of the knowledge which "* 
is to be derived from the russian discoveries. (14) ^ / 

He would then describe the white brown or grizzly bear ; the ferocious < * 
tyrant ofthe american woods ; and would show that it is a nondescript* 
and a distinct animal from the ursos arctos,* or polar bear ; with which it 
is confounded. He would state the effects that the settlement of the 
whites, and particularly the terror which accompanies the gun, 
have had upon wild animals ; driving them into the boundless regions of 
the northwest, and over the waters of the Mississippi : that the grizzly 
bear formerly resided in this state, according to the traditions of the 
Delaware and Mohican Indians, who say that the last was seen on the 
east side 6f Hudson's river ; and they to this day terrify their children 
with it ; that the claw of the unknown animal which was discovered in a 
cave in Virginia, aid which mr. Jefferson calls the Megalonyx^ was pro* 
bably the claw of ihis animal : who has retreatf d from the eastern parts 
of the continent, and occupies that wide and extensive range of country 
upon all the waters wbieh form the sonrces of the Missouri ; where he 
exists the terror of the ravages, and the tyrant ef all other animals; de- 
vouring alike man and beast, and defying the attacks of whole tribes of 
iadians. (1«5) / 

These descriptions might be increased in interest by referring to the 
time when the buffalo,^ which now occupies the prairies of LourJana in 
berds sometimes of fifty thousand, inhabited this state. This animal is 
supposed, by Pennant to be the bonasus, nrus^or bison of the ancients and 
the stock from whence our domestic cattle is derived ; although Elnffon 
is of a different opinion. He must be carefully distinguished from the 
bos Indicus, or buffalo of India, which is a distinct race and is in a domes- 
tic state in Italy and soibe other parts of Europe. The american bnffalo 
has also been tamed in a few instances ; and both these animals may be 
rendered highly useful in husbandry. (l6) The moose and the elk ha?e 
been contbunded together by eurppean naturalists, whereas they are 
radically distinct. (17) The former is confined to America, is never 
seen south of the tbrty-fenrth degree of north latitude, and his range is 
limited to abont ten degrees of latitude and fewer of longitude : he may 
probably grotto the height of twenty hands. There is reason to appre- 
hend the total extinction of these animals, as they herd in droves of eigh- 
teen or twenty in winter and return to the same spot at night ; and, when 
the snow is deep and encrusted, suffer themseWes to be killed without 
' moving from the place they have trampled. It is now time, therefore, 

* Ursos arctos. The Li&nsao name of that animal is ursui maritimus ; ,of the 
commnn hear of Europe, ursus ai^rtos ; and of the common bear of Anjerica,* Qrsus 
amaricanus. The grizzly bear has bo ideatific name. 
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to have aa accumte account of this animal, which nmj still be ibmid in 
northern parts of the state ; ami the idea was so forcibljr impressed apon 
the mUid of a ieamed emigrant,* that in an address to an AgricttltunJ 
Society in Whttestown, in 1795, be proposed premiums tor certain dis- 
sertations ; and among others, ** for the best anatomical and historical 
account of the moosis fifty dollars ; or for bringli^ one in alire, sixty . 
dollars.*' The moose, as well as the elk, may be reclaimed from its wild 
state, ne latter is not so tall as the former and, perhaps, never exceeds 
fifteen hands ; and he generally inhabits milder climates. Hie reindeer 
has also in former times, in all probability, extended his travels to this 
state from the reeions of the north ; his favorite food, the lichen rangi- 
ferinus, is to be found In our mountains. Our tiger, or panther, the felis 
Goneoler of Schreber, and the couguar. of Buflbn, is the same animal 
called the puma or lion of South America where he is eitreooely fero- 
cious ; the mildness of our climate having rendered him a less dangerous 
animal. The beaver in his state of habitation, may still be found in the 
remote parts of the state. The names of many creeks rivers, and places 
denote the former residence of animals which have long since abandoned 
them ; but it would engross too naoch time to pursue these hints. I 
cannot, however, close them without remarking that this branch of 
zoology affords abundant room for original inquiry and description. 

Many meritorious attempts have been made to illustrate the orni- 
thology of America. Mr. Alexander Wilson, whose death is to be siiK 
f erely lamented by every friend of science, had devoted himself for 
years to this subject with an enthusiasm, industry, and ability never sor^ 
passed. The exactness of his likeness, the fidelity of his descriptioDS, 
his interesting representations of the manners of birds, and the talents 
for observation and delineation which are displayed in every part of bif 
elaborate work, justly place it in the first rank of writings on natural 
history. ' Although be has done so much, yet the subject is by no means 
exhausted. (18) There are doubts on many points, which one would 
think ought long since to have been settled. (19) But the most bterest* 
ing paft of ornithology is the migration of birds. Th^re are some tba^ 
stay with us the whole year ; there are others that visit us regularly ; and 
there are several that visit us occasionally, or accideptally ; which are 
driven by storms on our coast, by famme from their usual country, by ex* 
cessive heat from the souths or excessive cold trom the north ; or by some 
cause unknown to us. All these birds ought to be carefiilly noted, and 
accurately distinguished. Strange birds are frequently (wen in the vicin- 
ity of the ocean after a storm. Several years ago a large flock of paro« 
quets was observed twenty-five miles to the northwest of Albany. I am 
credibly informed that the last ravages qf the canker worm on the west 
side of Long Island were arrested by a strange bird (called by the farmers 
the canker- wornii-bird) never seen before nor since, and which devoured 
that destructive vermin with great voracity.' There are birds that somfi* 

*P. Adrian Vanddrkemp. 
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times stay with us the whoie year, and at other times depart : this de- 
pends upon the mildness of the weathei*, and the quantity of food. With 
the ancients, husbandry was regulated by the appearance of particular 
birds ; and calendars of Flora have been kept in different parts of Europe, 
embracing tliis and other objects which are calculated to be highly use- ^ 
ful. 1 doMit know that any calendar of this kind has been made in this 
• state ; but any person possessed of any talent for observation might easily 
compile one'; which, in order to be eomplete, ought to contain an ac- 
count of the leafing and flowering of plants and trees, the progress of vege-' 
tation, the departure and return of birds, and correct meteorological ob- 
servations. 

When on this subject it may not be amiss to draw your atten- 
tion to a very striking difference between the country east and west 
of the Alleghany Mountains in this state, which is to be observed ^ 
very distinctly in relation to birds, plants, and quadrupeds, and which for- 
merly applied to the aborigines. At tlie fir^t settlementT by europeans, v 
the Indian population was greater on the west than on the east side of the - 
mountains. I have seen that beautiful bird, the loxia cardiiialis, in our 
western country ; and I believe it never appears here : there are other 
< birds ^at follow the cultivation of the country fram the east : this is the 
case with the crow j(20) in some of the western parts of our country he 
is not to be observed ; the raven supplies his place : and it is conjectured 
that several of the migrating birds come up on our side of the mountains 
and return on the west« There are several trees and plants in that part of 
the state which do not grow in this. There seem to be two races of squir- 
rels : in the west they are black, in the east they are gray ; and while ma- ^ 
ny wild animal^, have left us, the great hare of the north is extending his 
excursions in a southern direction<(2]) 

On the approach of cold weather the birds, as if actuated by an intelli- 
gent principle, prepare for their departure. Some of them retire in the 
night, or ascend so high that their flight is not observed ; while others ap- 
pear in full view and attract not only the notice of the naturalist, but be^ 
oome the subject of poetical description. 

MHton thus speaks of the migration of cranes : 

** Part loosely wing the regioo) part more wise 
. In common, ranged in figure wedge their way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their airy caravan, higti over seas 
Flying and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight : so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air ' 

Floats as they pass, fann*d with unnumber*d plumes.^^ % 

•Fabaoisx Lost. 

And Tasso^ in like manner, says. 

With such a sound the cranes embodied fly 
From thradau shores to seek a wanner sky, 
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With noiie they cut the cloodi, and leave hehiod 
The wiotry tempest and the frrering wind.** 
Ta8«o, 7. 2. b. 20.(22) 

The tecret departnre of many species of birds has introduced nmcli 
(able into ornithology. It is time that the submersion of swallows, and 
the fascination of serpents, should be banished trom our natnral, and the 
welsh nations of Indians from our ciyil, history. In the midst of winter, 
when occasional mild weather occurs, birds that were supposed to have 
left the country suddenly reappear . This has induced a belief that many 
of them remaii^ in a torpid state during the winter, in the fissures of rocks,, 
or In hollow trees ; all these indications ought to be carefully watched. 
Buffoa says, that of three hundred species of quadrupeds, and one thou- 
sand Gte hundred of birds, man has selected but nineteen or twenty ; and 
that only nine species of birds have been domesticated. He is greatly 
mistaken in the number of species, although he is nearly right in other 
respects. (23) The list of useful* domestic birds may be greatly increased. 
The Canada goose and the turkey, it is belieTed, have been added by 
America : the blaek duck, brant, wood duck, and prairie hen, have, in 
many instances, been tamed ; and why might not teal and grouse be also 
domesticated ? Our stock of domestic fowl might also be increased by 
the Peruvian hen and the hoco or curasso of fiiouth America ; which ii 
about the size of a turkey ; the flesh of both is much esteemed ; and why 
might not our useful wild birds be augmented by importing from Europe 
the red-Kigged partridge, and the pheasant : it is supposed that pheasants 
were brought into Europe by the Argonauts, one thousand two hundred 
and fifty years before the christian era, from the banks of the Phasis a rirer 
in Colchis in Asia Minor.(24) 

Our ichthyology has received little attention. Dr. JVfitchlll, to whom 
science is greatly indebted, has recently published a small work on the 
fishes of New- York, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his useful 
Iabours.(25) The migration of fishes is as curious an object of inquiry as 
that of birds. The anadromous fish afibrds, particularly, great scope for 
observation. It is true that while the herrings ascend on one side of the 
Hudson above Albany, tliat the shad proceed on the other ?(26) Our great 
lakes, and the streams which ran hito them, present a wide field for re- 
mark : it is worthy of notice that there are in the lakes fishes correspond- 
ing in appearance with those in the sea : the sheep's head, the sturgeon, 
and the bass, may be mentioned as instances. It has beea judged very- 
difficult to discover how sturgeon get mto Lake Erie, on account of the 
Falls of Niagara ; and it is said that a trench governor had some conveyed 
into it frbm Lake Ontario ; but it is very easy to account for it in another 
way : the Illinois river frequently communicates, in spring and autufODy 
with the Chicago creek which discharges itself into Lake Micbigan.(27) 

The production and migratioa of eels have ptuBled BsturaBstB. The 
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laws whieh govern this fish are peculiar : ihe eel goes to the sea for pro* 
duction, aod the young ones attain their groirtb and maturity in tresb 
water. 

The miidams and other artificial obstacles in rivers against tiie ascent 
of aoadrotnous fishes have, in some places, entirely expelled them ; and 
in others diminished their number. The salmon, if we may credit the 
account of Hudson's voyage, formerly visited ibis river : he is now an 
entire stranger, and he is retiring very rapidly from the Connecticut river 
and from several streams thai flow into the western lakes.(28) The dis- 
appearance of fish for years, ^a for instance the lobster during the revo* 
iutionary war, and sometimes the visits of strange fish; are circumstances 
deserving of observation. The best mode. of multiplying and preserving 
shellfish would be a subject useful to investigate ; and why might we not 
increase our fresh-water ^h by importing the carp and tench for propa* 
gation, as was formerly done in Great Britain ?(29) 

,The liinnaean classes of amphibia, vermes, and insects, have been 
almost entirely overlooked ; and yet what an immense field for inquiry 
do they present? There are, it is estimated, twenty thousand species 
of insects; twenty species feed on the apple tree alone, seventeen of 
which are phalsenas (millers.) There are seventy-five species of the 
aphis, (plant louse,} so destructive to vegetation. The ravages of the 
weavil, hessian fly, canker worm, palmer worm, grass worm, and rose 
bug, are incalculably injurious. Dr. Barton has uitimated that several 
of our animals supposed to be indigenous may beof european qrigin.(30) 
Be this as it may ; we know that noxious insects of native origin, migrate 
from native to naturalized vegetables as they furnish more abundant or 
agreeable food. Different preventives and remedies have been pre- 
scribed for their depredations, biit it still remains to discover effectual 
ones. Silk worms are cultivated with great success in some parts of the 
country, and excellent silk is made. It has been disputed wbether the 
apis mellifica, or honey bee, has not been imported into America ? Je^ 
ferson and Bai*ton say it has; Belknap has taken opposite ground. One 
would suppose that Cortez had settled this question in his letters to the 
emperor Charles V., which describe all the commodities vended in the 
great market of Mexico, where, he say», *' There is sold honey of bees 
and wax : honey from the stalks of maize which are as sweet as sugar, 
and honey from a shrub called by the people maguey.'* Lewis and 
Clarke, in their joiimey to the Pacific Ocean, did not observe the honey 
bee after they left the Osage indians.(BI) 

Our ophiology is, of course, of a very limited range. We have be- 
tween thirty and forty species of serpents ; the most remarkable one# 
the rattlesnake, crotalns horridus, not being able to exist in the vicinity 
of swine, has fled from the cultivated country. Is it true, that on appre- 
hension of danger, the yonng retreat hito the menth of the mother fop 
9Hfety?(.12) . ' 
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But it is time to stop these intimatioas, alre«dj too desnltorj aod 
minute ; and vre iball make a few general observations which are inti- 
mately connected with ttie flourishing condition, of natural knowledge. 

1 . The establishment and eBconr^ement of cabinets of natural history 
are. essential to the promotion of tiiis interestiiig science. Scndder's 
Miiseom in tiiis city and Peale*s in Philadelphia, are invaluable institu- 
tions deserving private and public patron«(e. 

\ 2. Statistical inquiries ought to be prepared and circulated in ever j 
town ; eliciting information on every subject connected with the natural 
' ^ -^ ' ^ ' J- history, geo|;raphy, aigriculture, commerce, and manufactures of the state. 
An excellent speeunen of statistical questions may be seen in the Transac- 
tions of the Academy of Ails and Sciences of Copnecticut. Dr. Dwight*a 
account of New-Haven is a model for writers, on this interesting brancli 
of know ledge, to imitate. ^ . 

\ 3. Inquiries ought to be prepared and tramsmitted to different parts of 
the wWldf with a view of obtaining intelligence on all important fubjecta 
relative to science and literature. Specunens of this mode of accumula* 
ting useful facts may be foand in the Transactions of Uie Royal Society 
of Loudon : That learned body adopted this plan at their first establish- 
inent. /Our Agricultural Society, ia 1793, proposed to the chamber oV 
commerce that standing instructions should k)e given by the merchants 
to the captains of vessels sailing to Africa, Asia, and the north of £urG|w, 
and the southern and western parts of America, to collect iuformation 
respecting husbandry ; and the chamber of conomerce recommended the 
measure ; but it is believed that no beneficial result has accrned. 

' ^. 4. Men of observation and science ought to be employed to explore 
our country with a view to its geology, mUieralogy, botany, Eoology, and 
agrtcaltnre. They ought not only to examiue with their own eyes, but 
to avail themselves of local information to be derived from intelligent 
men in every part of the state. By these means a mass of valuable and 
authentic inibrmation may be obtained ivhieh can, in most cases, be 

vacquired in no other way. # 

The celebrated Linnaeus often expressed a wish to visit America, in 
order to explore Its vegietable productions. His disciple, Kalm, travelled 
through this country in 1748, for that purpose. Since the revolutionary 
war several european princes liave sent scientific men here to make col* 
lections and observations on onr natural history. The Michaux* fathec 
and son, have thrown jgreat light upon our botany by their inestimable 
labours. The elder of them published a treatise on the oaks of America, 
therein he describes twenty-nine species and varieties: the younger, 
who, with much ability, edited and published, iu 1803, the Flora Boreali 
Americana, phiefly the result of bis fiither's investigations, has also laitely 
completed, at Paris, the Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de L*Anierique 
Septenti'iooale, in three volumes. In this work F. Andre Michaux has, 
considered our forest trees more particularly as subservient to commerce 
Md the arts. The respective pertbrmances of these distinguished and. 
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enterprising botanists, may justif be considered as ainoiig the most ini'' 
portaiit contributions which the natural history of North Ajnerica has 
received. The Botanical garden estabiislied in the Ticinity of* this city 
by dr. Hosack, contains seven hundred and thirty-three genera, and two 
thousand four hundred species of plante : it was purchased by the state 
in 1810, and recently presented to Columbia college : it is to be hoped i, 
tiiat this valuable institution will prosper under its jiew proprietors, and "^ 
that a protessorship of botany wilt be connected with It. Dr. Muhlen- 
burg of Lancaster* an erouient botanist^ has lately published an account 
of the native and naturalized plants of America, accordii^ to the Linnflsati 
system ; which includes eight hundred and siity^three genera, and their 
corresponding species. 

It has already become difficult to discriminate between our native and 
■aturalized plants ; with the progress of time the difficulty will mcrease, 
and it ought to be re^moved as soon as possible. From the vegetable 
kingdom man derives his principal food and medicine, and it administers 
to his wants smd luxury in a variety of shapes. The botanist ought to 
attend to the substitution of indigenous medicines, of equal efficacy, to 
those imported ; «nd also to the discovery of others wiiose qualities are 
DOW unknown, as applicable to the cure of diseases: he ought also to 
direct his attention to the discovery of indigenous esculents ; and of arti- 
cles for dying, soap, lights, and other branches of domestic economy. 
America has furnished maize, or Indian corn, which may be compared , 
with the best of the cereal gramioa of the old world ; she has also origi- 
nated the potato, which has administered more {q human subsistence 
than any other production whatever. Thefe are probably other undis- 
covered legumens and gramina which may essentially contribute to the 
comfort and support of mankind. It is said that there is a natural mea- 
dow of vast extent in the Michigan Territory, which abounds with wild 
potatoes and artichokes ; it would certainly be worth while to ascertain 
whether they are the real sotanum tuberosum, and helianthus tubero- 
Sti8.(32] All the Indians of the northwest have, according to Pike, a . 
species of wild oats for their only farinaceous food : we would rather 
suppose it to be a species of rice, as it is an aquatic plant ; and if each 
stalk produces, as It is stated, half a pint of grain, it is uudpubtedly an 
object deserving of attentiQn.(33) Lewis and Clarke have pointed out 
several vegetables unknown to us, wjbich the Indians use. These and 
many other sources of inquiry are open to ns. Xl^he discovery of a new 
plant gives celebrity to a botanist; and, if usefurto mankind, his fame is 
immeasureably enlarged, ^Before I conclude this subject, permit me to 
inquire whether the cypripedtiun bulbosum has ever been seen in this 
country ? I ask this question, because Acerbi, in his Travels, has made 
the following observations respecting it : 

** T9 mr. Custrien seience. is indebted for the discovery of a &« 
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nions plant vis. cjprtpedium balbosmn, wbieh was at firet sees If 
Kiulb'jck^ 1685, but had nerer been Ibnod lincebyaoy botaoial; 
not even by the great Linnseos, who pasaed thin way io Jnly, and* 
consequently a itKHith after it bad been in flower. This plant skiilks 
amoii^ the underwoods and firs which surround the church of Kenri. It 
modestly eludes the prying eyes of the passenger, and loves the temper- 
ate enjoyment of the 8iin*8 rays, which can only reach It by insinuating 
themselves between the branches of the bushes that overshade it. Dr> 
Smith, president of the Linnaean Society, has given us a coloured 6gure 
of it extremely accurate and lively, which the reader may see and ad- 
mire ill hifi collection of rare plants. This is one of the rarest as weH as 
most beautiful productions of the north : it Is indigenous in the parish 
of Kemi. Hitherto it has been discovered nowhere else except, as I 
.have been informed in North America.*'* 

Adequate and satistaetpry notices of^otif husbandry would occupj^ietf 
much timer. Our attention ought to be drawn to supplies of the best 
and most powerful manures. As gypsum has no infloence in the atmos- 
phere of the sea, it is a great desideratum to find a substitute equally 
effieieut for the Atlantic parts of the state. Fish, peat, sea-weed, street 
dirt, calcined pyrites, lime, ashes, and marl, have been all recornmeod- 
ed ; and some of them have been tried with great success. The dyk* 
ing of salt meadows and marshes, and thereby creating excellent land 
for tillage and grass, and the irrigation of lands, would be very advanta- 
geous ; and they have not been practised with us except in a few solitary 
cases. Several plaiif^ fur a rotation of crops have been proposed, but 
have not been attended to in a manner due to their importance. The 
failure of wood not only requires some beneficial system for replenishing 
our forests, but for accommodatuig the fiif mer with substantial fences ; 
hedges of whitethorn or hawthorn may answer a valuable purpose ; and 
it is believed that there are three species with us ; two native and one 
impoited from Great Britain. Of all the culmiierous plants, wheat con- 
tains the heaviest grain, and it is certainly the most important of th€ 
cereal ia ; it is our great staple commodity ; and the utmost care ought 
to be taken in perfecting and protecting it againrt the injuries which it 
receives from various sources. The selection of the best kind for seed 
is a great object, there being several species ; red, white, yelfew, bald» 
. bearded, summer, and winter. It is obnoxious to injury from cockle* 
drips, sorrel, commixture of rye, smut, the weavil, the hessian fiy, blast, 
ami mildew. The cause of mildew is unknown ; the blast sometimes 
arises from the effluvia of barbary bushes, but generally from the rapid 
groi^th of the grain in June. The origin of the hessian fiy, and th« 
best remedy against its jlepredations, are subjects about which there is a 
contrariety ofopiuion,(34) PsUlicular attention' ought also to be devoted 
to tiie selection of the! best grasses. Lucera, sainibin, esparcet, and 

* Ac^sw's Travfela through SvYcdcn, &c. vol. 1. p. 340. 
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pimpernel, foreign and perennial grasses, bare been mentioned as bigblj 
useful. Red elover and tiraotby are also exotics ,- but white cI'oTer is a 
native plant, and invarlablj follows cultivation. The avena elatior, or 
tall meadow oats, was imported some years ago into Pennsylvania by 
dr. Miihlenburg ; and is recommended as the best grass for green fodder 
and hay. The testnca ovina, or sheep^s fescue, is preterred in Sweden 
to all others for sheep; Omelin says, that the tartars fix their tents 
during the summer in those places where there is the greatest plenty ot* 
this grass, and that the «epQlcbral monuments of the ancient tartars are 
mostly found where it abounds ; which shows that it has been long ' 
valned by them. StHlingfleet says tliat it is ibimd in abundance in 
many parts of England and Wales. In the Hortus Eiginensis, published 
by a distingui^ed botanist,'*' it is mentioned as being in that establish- 
ment ; and as a hardy perennial plant : it is a vernal grass, and not a 
native of this country : I have mentioned it thus particularly because it 
is so important a nutriment to sheep, of which it is believed we have 
nearly two millions in this state. Wonderful qualities are ascribed to 
the Guinea grass in Jamaica, and the fiorin f is highly commended as 
surpassing all the grasses in its nutritious powers. (35) In selecting 
the best foreign grasses for cuHivation, we ought not to be unmindful of 
those which nature has provided us at honae. In the western parts of 
this state there are several native grasses .deserving of attention. 
One kind, called the winter grass, resists the effects of frost ; and when 
the snow leaves the ground in the spring; furnishes nourishing pasture. 
Another species is stated to resist a dry season, and to be in full verdure 
when all other plants are perishing with drought. A perennial plant, 
called the wild pea, is said to be superior to clover as fodder ; to which 
it is not only preferred as nourishment, but it has this advantage ; that 
the stock is not so brittle, nor are the leaves so apt to pulverise. There 
is a highly aromatic plant, collected by the Indians in small quantities, 
oalled the Seneca gras.^{(35l)When en this subject it is proper to state, 
that there are certain pKnl^ which are pernicious to some kinds of cat* 
tie and not to others ; for instance, the m^dow-sweet } wastes aWay 
the cow but is beneficial to the goat : the long-leaved water hemlock 
win destroy a cow, whereas the goat browses on it greedily ; monk*s 
hood kills the goat, but will not hurt a horse ,* the andromeda, or dwaft 
laurel, is very fatal to sheep ; and so is the kalmia latifolia, which is de- 
voured with avidity by deer. 

Greater attention ought to be paid to the cultivation of our fruit ; and 
to the destruction of those noxious insects and worms which have, witb- 
f n a few years, injured it beyond measure. Our soil and clunate are ad- 
mirably adapted for some of the most delicious fruits. The Spltzenbergh 
apple is said to have been discovered accidentally in the vicinity of At- 

^Dr. Homck. f AsrostisStdlonifera. tHoIcuk Fra^ranf. |y Spirasa Uhnaria. 
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iiany ; and it is only rivalled by the Newtown pippin« wboae exc^Uence 
is also, probably, of local ortgio and wblcb peminds us of tbe nialaoDi 
aurenm of tbe ancients. We oqgbt, also, to be particularly attentive 
to tbe introdiictioB and naturalization of the best foreign fruiti ; aod 
the im[M>rtauce of this will be duly appreciated when we consider the 
orlgh) of those which are now most esteemed. The cheri^ and filbert 
are from Poutns ; the apricot from Epire : the peach from Persia : the 
citron from Media ; the pomegranite from Carthage ; tbe quince from 
Cathonea ; tbe plum from Damascus ; the best pears from Alexandria » 
and the olive and fi^ fromGreece.(36) 

' It would certainly not become me to point out the desiderata in med- 
ical knowledge. This country was never blessed with a more splendid 
list of medical names, than those which now occupy the walks of thi» 
profession } but I will surely be indulged in soliciting their attention to 
two subjects intimately connected with the. public health, and the happi- 
ness of thousands. 

The consumption is the most destructive disease in the northern 
" ^tes. One ninth of the deaths in New-Haven are occasioned by it. 
According to the bills of mortality of 1813, out of seven .humlred and 
eighty-six deaths in Boston, one hundred and ninety-three were caused 
by tlie consumption ; out of two thousand two hundred and ninety-ooe 
deaths in Philadelphia, two hundred and sixteen ; and out of two (hoii- 
sand two hundred and ninety-nuie deaths in New- York, five hundred and 
sixty-two. Is there uo way of preventing or curing this disease? must 
those labouring under piilm5nary complaints be invariably driven te 
southern climes for relief? the physician who discovers an elBca- 
cious remedy for this terrible malady will have his name enrolled 
among the benefactors of the human race : it now exists the opprobrium 
medicoruffl ; and sweeps into the grave, with unsparing fury, genius 
youth, and beauty; — all that can adorn, embellisb, and ilinmioate 
society. (37) 

Who does not recollect the terror and mortality which invariably ao 
company that horrible pestilence denominated the yellow fever ? Under 
its iron reign we see persons fleeing from their homes in all directioEis, 
the insignia of death in every street, and the grave continually opeo te 
receive its miserable victims. 
In this awful hour, 

" Mussabat tacito medicina tlmore.'^ 



>* In silence dread. 



AppallM and doubtful, mused tbe healing art.** 

LUCBETIDS. 



And yet what clouds and darkness rest over the origin, nature, and 
cure of this pestilence. Whether it comes to us from abroad, or origi- 
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natet at hoiliie ? whether it is contagious or not ? aire questions solenuilj 
debated bj the profession, and treatises Qt* much learning and in§e^ 
Duity have been written on both sides.(38) It is stated by Humboldt 
that a plague, called thematlazahuatJ, prevails about once in a century 
among tue indian race in Mexico ; that in ld4d eight hundred thousand 
died of it; and in 1576 two millions; and that it never attacks white 
people. Can this be the disease which swept off whole nations of our 
northern Indians before the europeau settlement of this country ? and 
if it be true that the yellow fever, as is alleged, seldom if ever attacks 
the mexican indians here is a very extraordinary field open for investiga- 
tion. .. 

It would be a gigantic work to point out those subjects of investiga- • 
tion applicable to political science, and which demand attention from 
their peculiar application to this country or from their general impor- ^ 
tanee. Let me glance at a few. How far a representative government 
upoii the federal principle may be extended ; the extent of Judicial 
independence; the arrangement of the elective franchise; the constitu- 
tion of the executive power ; the establishment of a veto, or qualified 
negative ; the institution of an executive council ; the organization of 
the appointing power ; and the constitutional rotation of office. If we 
are astonished to find these principles in government so unsettled and so 
much; afloat, we are equally surprised to learn chat the very elements of 
political economy are still unknown or controverted. There is, in fact, 
much abstruse investigation, and much metaphysical subtlety in this 
science ; and, perhaps, more terra incognita than in any other of equal 
impoi'tauce. A mere hint at a few points will sufficiently illustrate this 
proposition. 

The following among others, are still subjects of speculation and con- . 
troversy : what is national wealth ? the means of producing , it ? the 
influence or action of the generating causes ? their immediate or distant 
effects ? their apparient or actual results ? the different ramifications of 
the sources of wealth ; such as labour, capital, the circulation of com- 
modities or commerce ? and the revenue or consumption ? the source of 
wealth ; whether in labour, foreign commerce, laud, or capital stock ? ii^ 
what capital consists ? the nature of money ? the proportion which the 
circulating money of a country bears to the whole value ef the annual 
produce circulated by it ? whether laboiu* is the standard of value, and ; 
whether there is an immutable standard measure of value ? whether 
agricultural labour is exclusively productive or most productive ? 
and perhaps the most controverted subject of political economy is» 
whether the home of foreign commeice is most productive of nation- 
al wealth. 

I am persuaded that sufficient has been said to show that this institu- 
tion embraces the most important objects of investigation ; deeply, in- 
timately, essentially, and extensively connected with the best interests 
of science, the prosperity of our country, and the dignity of oian. 
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It now remint thai we riMraid peribrm fiUthfally, what we have uete* 
taken yoluotarily. The harrest is great, and the labooren are 
few. The cuHiTation of knowledge, Kke the cultivatioii of Tiftne, to Its 
own reward. 



•*'Speak ye the pare deUfdlit, whose laTourM ftepi 

The bonp of Kieiioe through the jealogs mate 

or nature guides, when haplj you rereal 

Her secret honoors, whether in the sky, 

The beauteous tows of light, the central powers. 

That wheel the peDsUe planets round the year. 

Whether in wonders of the rolliqg deep^ 

Or the rich fruits of all-sustaining earth. 

Or fine- adjusted springs of life and sense, 

Ye scan the counsels of their author^s hand.*' 

PLgASDBiS OP iMAeiKATlOlf, b. 2. 

History and obsenration justify the remark that while the moTetnents 
, of conquest have been from the north to the south, and the course of 
the precious metate from the west lo the east ; that the progre^ of the 
ocean and of the atmosphere^ of the arts and sciences, and of the clFillsa- 
tion of the human species, has been from the rtoing to the setting sun : 
and, according to the uniform experience of noankjnd, we have 'every 
reason to believe that our country will be the chosen seat, and favourite 
abode, of learning and science. May this association be a humble instru* 
ment in paving the way for this sublime result ; and may posterity describe 
its origin, its progiess, and its maturity, by adopting, with a small raria- 
tioo» thfe language of the roman bard : 

**MobiIitate Viget, viresque acquirit enndo •' 
Parva inetu primo; mox sese attollit in auras, 
lugrediturqge solo, et caput inter nubila condlt.** 

JEmio, lib. iv. 

It grew strong by exertion, and acquired strength in its progress : snKall 
at first, through difikience, it sood sprung up into the sky, spread orer tlM^ 
earth, and hid its toweriughead in the heavens. 
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NOTE 1. 



I bave icarcelj thought it worth while to refer to the book of M. De Paw, a 
prastian, wherein he has copied the calumnies of Buffon against America, with 
additions and embellishmeoti. This work, which was published in three 
volumes, has been amply refuted by doD Pemety, and the abbe Glavigere. — 
As ft specimen of his accuracy it is sufficient to state, that he confidently asserti 
that dogs sutler so much under the deteriorating influence of our climate, that 
they lose the power of barking, and that all the plants of Europe have degenenh 
ted in America, except those which are aquatic and succulent. 

If any person is desirous of sedng the essence of all the slanders against the 
United States, invented and propagated by ignorant and insignificant touristS| 
let him look at the .eleventh article of the twentieth number of the LondoB 
Quarterly Review ; purporting to be a review of Inchiqoin the Jesuit^s Letters ; 
but, iu fact, an impotent efUsion of malignity against our country, its moralf, 
manners, intellect, and institutions. This diatribe is attributed to the pen of 
Southey the poet, and its whole force depends upon the liberal use of that eoi»- 
monplace sophism termed a fake induction. From a few particulars, dispara^ng 
to the country, he has inferred a general eooclusion to its disadvantage : upon 
the &ults of the few he predicates the vices of the many. Applying the same 
rule of judgment \» himself, it would be easy to prove him the most wretched 
poetaster in Europe. If we look mto his poems we will find, among some splendid 
eflhsions of genhis, the most miserable conceits { and if, upon the selection of 
those offences against taste and good writing, we were to pronouace his poetical 
character, who wcnild oat condemn ovr eaodemr at well as our lope ? 
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This tissue of falsehood and tcurrilous iDvective, states, that general Wash' 
ington was in favour of a mooarcby ; that mr. JefiersoD exerdsed a pernicioss 
iDflaeoce over mr. Adams : that Franklin was but a small philosopher ^ that 
Rittenhouse was an englishman ; that no such character as a respectable couih 
try gentleman is known in America ; that it is impossible to brin^ a thief to jus- 
tice, &C. These violations of truth were selected^as we casually cast our eyes 
over this review, and they are brought forward as specimens of the whole per- 
formance. The authorities to which the writer has appealed for his slander 
are some newspapers, the Works of William Cobbett, and the Travels of Jan- 
len, Priest, Ashe, Wansey, Weld, Lambert; and Parkinson. Scarcely one of 
these had any pretensions- to literature. Ashe, if such a person ever existed, 
was, in all probability, never in this country ; Priest came over as a musical 
adventurer ; of Parkinson we may. say, in the words 9f Congreve, ** Ferdinand 
Meodez Pinto was but a type of thee, thou liar of the first magnitude.** The 
•thers, under a more decent garb, are equally regardless of truth. The cha- 
racter of Cobbett is known in Europe, as well as in this country : if we are de* 
sirous oi attaining truth we must reverse his assertions. Jansen published his 
¥ook in a quarto form in London, in 180t, under the title of ** The StrangCTm^^^ I 
America, by Charles William Jansen, late of the State of Rhode Island, Coon- 
seller at Law :** but we learn, from good authority, that he was a barber in tliat 
state. It abounds witli offences against truth and.ransidering his long readence 
in the United States, exhibits a great dearth of information, and a great 
want of intelligence : take, for examfde, an extract from the first page I have 
opened : *^ Soon after ror. Jefferson's advancexaent to the presidency, the -tithes 
of the episcopal clergy were entirely abolished, and the church lands sold for 
the u.<e of government ; all religious sects are, therefore, on the same footing 
without the supremacy or limited salaries.*' 

As a conspicious example of the reviewer's total disregard of candour and 
justice, I might refer particularly^ to his unworthy attack upon messrs. Emmet, 
Sampson, and M^Nevin ; whose genius, learning, and virtues, would reflect 
honour on any country. 



NOTE 2. 

dovemer fiomet was a man of extensive reading and information. He wrote 
fli commentary on the Apocalypse, and made many useful astronomical observa- 
tions. Swift's Discourse on the Mechanical Opera'tioo of the Spirit was siippo- 
led to be addressed to governor Hunter. In the fifteenth volume <^Swift*8 
Works there are two letters from the dean to him. In the first epistle Swift 
fftjrs, *^ Sometimes mr. Addison and I steal to a {nat of bad wine, and wish for 
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no tikird person but you ; who, If you wer« with us, would never be satisfied 
'ivithoat three more.** In the second letter he says, ^* I am very much obliged 
to you for the favour of a kind reproach you sent me in a letter to mr. AddiROu, 
which he never told me of till this day, and that accidentally ; but 1 am glad af: 
the same time that i did not deserve it, having sent you a long letter iu return 
to that you was pleased to honour me with, and it is a pity it should be lost ; 
for, as I remember, it was full of the dieifabulas, and 'such particularities as 
usually do not find place in newspapers.*' These quotations indicate the great 
intimacy between Hunter and those distinguished men. 

The same volume contains two letters from Hunter to Swift, dated New-Yofk 
Ist and 14th of March, t712'13, both breathing great discontexit and uneasiness 
with his situation.  In the last he says, " Here is the finest air to live upon in 
the universe, and, if our trees and birds could speak and our assemblymen be 
^ilent, the finest conversation too< Fcrt omnia tellns ; but not for me ; for you 
must understand, according to the custom of our countiy,thc sachems are of the 
jpoorest of the people. I have got the wrong side of sir Polidora's ofnce; i^ 
great deal to do, and nothing to receive. Iu a word, and to be serious at last, I 
have spent three years of life in such torment aed vexation that nothing in life 
•can «ver make amends for it.'* 

Hunter was afterwards appointed governor and captain general t>t Jamaica^ in 
th^ room of {he duke of Portland, who died there in 1726. 



Tjie first institution in the United States established as a repository of th^ 
itative vegetable productions df this country, and for the purpose of naturalizing 
^ch foreign plants as are distinguished by their utility either in medicine^ 
agriculture, or the arts, was the Elgin Botanic Garden, founded in 1801,'by 
dr. David Hosack, at that time Professor of Botany and Materia Medica in 
Columbia College. This establishment is situated about three zniles from the 
4ity of New- York, on the middle road between Bloomingdale and Kingsbridge^ 
The ground, consisting of about twenty acres, was originally purchased of the 
corporation of this city. The view^ from the most elevated, part is variegatad 
and extensive ; and the soil itself of that diversified nature as to be 
^particularly adapted tothecnltivation of a great variety of vegetable prc(du$L« 
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, Speaking of (he particular tUoation of the Botanic Garden of tbis state, a. 
british wrilefi, lo the Loodoo Medical and Phytical Journa1| among other re 
marki, has (he following : 

*^ No it^OD of the earth ieems more appropriate to the improvement of bot- 
any, by the collecting and cultivating- of plants, than that where the Elgin 
Botanic Garden is seated. Nearly midway between the northern and south- 
^ cm extremities of tlie vast american continent, and not more than forty degrees 

7 f' ^%^'' ^^ ^^ north of the equator, it commands resources of incalculable cixtent ; and 
the european botanist will look to it for additions to his catalogue, of the high- 
\.€A interest. The indigenous botany of America possesses most importaBt 
Qualities ; and to that, we trust, professbr Hosack, the projector, and, indeed, 
?; the creator, of this garden, will particularly turn his attention. It can hardly 

V  ,/ .. « A^'be considered as an act of the imagination, so far does what has alreadybeen 
discovered couDtenance the most sanguine expectations, to conjecture, that ia 
the unexplored wilderness of mountain, forest, and marsh, which composes so 
, riiuch of the western world, lie hidden plants of extraordinary forms and potent 

4nalitiei».*' 

Soon after the purchase, tlie proprietor, at a ver> considerable expense, had 
the ground cleared and pot iu a state of cultivation, arranged in a manner the 
best adapted to the different kinds of regetables, and planted agreeably to the 
most approved style of ornamental gardening. A conservatory for the preser- 
vation of the more hardy greenhouse plants was also built. At the eommeoce- 
ment of 1805 nearly fifteen hundred species of american plants, beside a conside- 
rable number of rare and valuable exotics, were in cultivation in this iustitution. 
In 1806 very important additions were made to this collection of plants from 
various parts of Europe, as well as from the East and West Indies. A second 
building for their preservation was also erected, and the foundation <A a 
third was laid, which was completed in the following year. In the autumn 
6f the same year, 1806, a catalogue of the plants, both native and exotic 
whicn had been already collected, and wbidi amounted to nearly two thou- 
sand, vTas published. Sinee that time the B6tanic Garden has been greatly 
improved. The buildings, which are erected on the most recent plan adopted in 
institutions of this kind, consist of three large and well-constructed houses, 
exhibiting, a front of one hundred and eighty feet. The greater part of the 
ground is brought in a state of the highest cultivation, and divided into varioiia . 
compartments, calculated for the instruction of the student of botany and 
medicine, and made subservient to agricti^Iture and the arts. A greater part 
of the establishment is surrounded by a belt of forest trees and shrubs, and, 
these again are enclosed by a stone wall two and a half feet in thScknes»> 
and seven feet in height. 



■fl^e^i^f^ie jrequ^Ue lo ofi^ t|^ese several purposes ja^ exce^^ipg the calcic 
latioQjs the proprietor had ori^oally formed, aod fodng desirous of perpetugtii^ 
;^^e in8tituti9n, he was induced tpoiTcr the whole establishAient for sale to ^e 
state* An abnost entire unanimity prevailing among the medical la^^fy re- 
lative to the advantage to be derived from an institution of .^he kind, as lug^Iy 
necessary to complete a system of medical instruction, and similar sentiments 
bemg entertained by oUany others who felt an interest in the literary reputation 
of the state, application was made to the legislature Jbhat provision might be ob- 
tained for the purchase of the Botanic Garden. On this ocuasiQ^ in^i^jor^al? 
y cr^ presented by the state medical society, the medical society of the city aQ<| 
county of New- York, and of the counties of Duchess, Ulster, Niagara, Saratoga, 
Clinton, &c. by the corporation of the city, the<governors of the New- York Hos- 
pital, the students attending the medical schools, and from many of the most 
respectable inhabitants of this city ; and tiie zeal manifested upon this subject 
reflects mitch credit ^peo "^he cfGccrs and members of the?e respective associa- 
tions. The Botanic Garden accordingly becanie the property of the state of 
New York, by ^n act of their legislature, passed on the 12th of March, 1810, 
The bonoj^rable tfaue regents of the university, immediately upon this purcha^? 
being effected, all<^ted that extensive botanical establishmmit to the use of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, for the ^audable purpose contemplated by 
the legislature. The late, proceeding of the legislature, in relation to the Bo- 
tanic Garden, have been stated elsewh^H-e. It is proper to add ^hat t^ ppi^f' 
prising and public- spirited founder of this institution, dr. Hbsack, in |81|, pal^- 
lished a second edition, enlarged, of the Jforius Elginenm, or a CatfilogUf {(f 
ihs Plants f indigenous and exo^c, cultivated in Uvt Elgin Bstanic Garden^ 
arranged in alphabetical order, and embracing the generic and specific nam^s of 
Unnaeus, the synonymes of various authors, the popular appellations by which 
th^ are known, the usq of the different plants in medicine and the arts, ^c. 
See a Statement of Facts relative to the esiablishmmt and prop-ess of the Elgpi 
Bbtamic Garderij and tkc Subsequent JHsposml of the same to the State of Neto- 
Yvrk ; Hortus Ef sinensis .- Jtfierican Medical and Philosophical Registef^ vol- 
2, from wliich most of the preceding account has been taken. 

ft is ardently hoped that an institution so honourable to the individual by 
whom it was originally projected, and by whose care and munificencje it has 
been eminently conducive to the promotion of the science of botany, may not 
be impaired in its character or usefulness through any want of public support ; 
and it is respectfully suggested that nothing could more effectually secure 
the important objects ofthis institution thati some permanent provision made 
by the ledslature, and the annexation to the establishment of a botanical pro- 
fessprship. 
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NOTE 4. 



^hit science ofdaecHcine U prosecuted with distingtiished silcces in this catffi- 
try J and the contributions which it has received from its cultivators iu different 
parts of the United States are numerous and highly important. To enter into 
a detail of those circumstances whicli modify the character of the diseases p€ 
America, and to state the different methods of treatment which appears to be 
indicated Upon the diflfereoce of type in our disorders when compared wi^ 
diseases of the like nature prevailing in other latitudes, would lead to an 
extent of remark altogether beyond the limits prescribed on this occasion. Th5^ 
present note is intended to enibracc only some of the leading circumstances con- 
nected with the origin, progress, and present condition of medical science in thi» 
state. 

The first essay inade in the United States for the pctrpdse of imparting anft-^ 
lomical knowledge by means of dissection, was made in Nei^-York, by doctcvs 
John Bard and Peter Middleton, two of the most distinguished practitioneris 
of this city. The lirst attempt towards the, promotion of a medical school in tht 
fitate of Neiv-York was made in the year HO?, during the adtnlnistration of sii' 
lletory Moore and lieutenant governor Colden. In the following yeAr the med- 
ical school was organized, under the direction and government of the college 
of the province, theil called King's College, and a body of able profesors ap> 
pointed to teacli the several branches of medical science. Among the profes- 
sors ifire find Siamuel Bard, Peter Middletcwi, and Samuel Clossey, names famil- 
iarly known to those ac(|uaioted with the Aiedical annals of North America.-^ 
In 1769, in consequence of a public address delivered by dr. Samuel Bard, a 
very important addition was made to the means of medical education then af'. 
forded, by the establishment of the New-York Hospital. The great advantages 
which the tnedicaH-echool of New- York thus possessed were, however, but of 
teinpofary duration : the revolutionary war occasioned a suspension of the saJu- 
tary labours of the professors connect^ with the school ; the teachers and stu- 
detits were scattered, and the college converted by the enemy into a military 
hospital. After the peace of 1783 the former medical professors were nevei^ 
as a body, reinstated in the situation in the college ; they having been separate^ 
either by accident or death.. An attempt to revive the medical school in th^ 
following year proving ineffectual, the design was relinquished until 1792.-^ 
In this year, Columbia College was made to embrace two faculties : a faculty^ 
of arts, and another of physic ; over the former presided William Satnuel JohO' 
son, LL. D.f a gentleman in every respect qualified to the station ; at the bead 
of the latter continued, for some time, the learned and distinguighed Samnd 
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Bsird, M. D. as dean. Among the professors who were appointed to deliver 
lectures on the different branches of medicine, were several i^entlenien of ac- 
knowledged talents and great professional merit. The exertions of the trustees 
of Columbia Collie, in their annexing a medical school to that institution^ are 
deserving of* the highest commendation ; and it cannot be denied that the 
science of medicine was promoted hy its establishment, particularly in this 
state. 

By an act passed by the legislature of this state in March 1791, the hon. the 
regents of the university were authorised to institute a College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. The power thus vested in them they tliought proper to exercise 
' in 1807; and, accordingly, a charter for the purpose of establishing a College of 
, ^Physicians and Surgeons in the city of New-York was granted, bearing date the 
22th of March 1807. The establishment of an institution to be exclusively de- 
voted to tlie cultivation and diffusion of medical science under the patronage of 
the regents of the isniversity, and its sanction by the legislature, were circum- 
stances viewed with the greatest satisfaction, and afforded just cause of con- 
gratulation to the friends of science throughout the state. That the high 
expectations which were entertained of the benefits that would Sow to the com- 
munity from its establishment were well founded, the history of the college 
during- the time it has been in operation presents the most conclusive evidence. 
in November, 1807, the business of the medical college commenced, and 
courses of instruction were delivered on all the branches of medicine. The abil- 
Ity and success with which the teacher^ filled the important stations assigned 
ihem was such, that the legislature, at their next session, made the liberal 

I . ' 

appropriation of twenty thousand dollars fdr the benefit of the college. The 
whole number of students who attended to th^ institution the Jirsi year 
was fifty-three ; the second year there was seventy-two students ; a greater num- 
ber than had ever before resorted to a similar institution for medical instruc- 
tion in this dty : the third year tlie college was attended by seventy-three stu- 
dents from New- York, and other states in the union. 

In 1810 the rapid progress of the college in its importance and usefulness rc^ 
ceived a temporary check ; .and its brilliant prospects were, for a while, over- 
cast, owing to certain misunderstandings having taken place between the then 
president and professors. The regents of the umversity, upon receiving authen- 
tic information of the dissentions which had thus been created, with the same 
laudable zeal for the promotion of medical science with which they had origin- 
ally been induced to organize the establishment, immediately adopted measures 
fbr ascertaining the cause of the mischief, and for the removal of every obstacle 
which might retard its prosperity. This they did at their meeting held at Al- 
'jany on the Ist of April, 181 1. Upopr the reorganizaitioD of the College of Phy- 
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fidaos aod Surgeoos, at tliis period, the veoerabI« JSamuel Bard, M. D. w 
mppoioted president ; material alteratioot were made in several of the profea- 
sorsfajps, and Important changes were effected as to the internal government of 
the institution. The Elgin Botanic Garden, founded hy dr. Hosack, and lateljr 
porchased by tl^e state, was now conunitted to the college by the regents, for 
the laodable purpose of promoting medical science; the legislature alsodariog 
this year made a further grant of five hundred dollars per annum for the benefit 
of the college. About this time power was granted the college to confer de- 
grees in medicine. 

In noticing the condition of the college in 18)2, the regoots of the university, 
in their report to the legislature, observe, ** The organization of the. College of 
Physicians and Surgeons has been improved, and it now presents a fair prospect 
bf speedily rising to a state of usefulness and celebrity, such as may be justly 
expected from the importance of the connnunity in which it is situated, and the 
government nnder whose ausiuces it has be^i erected. A gentleman urn versally 
acknowledged among the first in the medical profession in America, has con- 
ficnted to be placed at the head of it, and professors of the best talents have 
been procured to deliver instruction in it.'* 

The importance of the services rendered the college by the late measi^re^ of 
the regents and the legislature soon became apparent. On the 15tb of May, 
1811, the first medical commencement in the institution was held, and the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine granted to eight students who had previously under- 
gone tlis necessary examinations prescribed by its laws, and publicly defended 
their respective Inaugural dissertations. This was a rreater number of degrees 
in medicine than was eve^* before granted at one time in this city. Since that 
lime twenty-seven gentlemen have received the honours of the medical doctorate 
in this college ; all of whom had received their education there. Of the whole 
BOTttber of graduates seven have publiehed their inaugural dissertations. 

In oi-der most effectually to augment still farther the means of medical edu- 
cation afforded by the college, the board of trustees, in May, 1313, appropriated 
a considerable part of their funds to the purchase of ground as a permanent situ 
ation for the college, and completed the elegant and commodious building which 
they now occupy in Barclay street. The anatomical, the chyinical, the natural 
history^ and other departments of the college, which had, at different times been 
enlarged, were, also most materialh' improved and enriched. 

In September, 1(813, o;ne of the most injportant apd desirable events took 
l^lace which has ever been recorded in our medical annals ; the consolidation of 
the two ^edical schools of this city into one great establishment for the promo- 
floD of j^ediczne. In their address of the above date the College of Pbjrsicians 
and Surgeons state that a union has been honourably entered into between 
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th^ and the Faculty of Medidne of Columbia College. The trustees of 
Columbia College aceordinglyf sdon after, annulled tbeir statutes which author- 
ized the cooneiion of a medical school with their institution, and the regeuts of 
the Unirersity, in March, 1814, conBrmed the agreement which had been 
entered into between the College of PbjsiciaDs and Surgeons, and the Medici 
Faculty of Columbia College. 

Ample courses of instruction, on the following branches of science, are noir . 
provided by tiie state medical school of this city : anatomy^ physiohsy^ oiki 
iwrger^ ; ihtory and pracHce qf phytic and clinical medicine ; ehywistry ; prit^ 
cipUs andprncHce of surgery ; cUmeal medidne ; maieria medtco ; midnf{fltry^ 
and ike diseases qf nomen and children ; medical jurisprudenu ; natural hit' 
tory ; natural philosophy. 

The legislature of tiiis state, with the wonted liberality they hare uniformly 
manifested for the promotion of useful knowledge, at their last session authorized 
the ^siu^ o^ the further sum o( thirty thousand dollars to be applied to the 
purposes of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city. It is not 
<leemed necessary here to recount the great advantages which the city of New- 
York possesses for a great medical establishment. With a population equal to 
that of most of the capitals of Europe, and composed of inhabitants from all parts 
of the world: with a large and well-endowed hospital, and other public chari- 
ties : its botanic garden ; its well- organized medical school ^ the extensive sys- 
tem (^ education which it embraces ; and its learned and able teachen, induce 
the belief that the College of Physicians and Surgeons is second to no medicaid 
establishment in the United States , and in their choice of such a place for the 
spiBdal cultivation of medicine, the regents of the university have manifested 
the wisdom of their heads, and the excellence of their hearts. For fortber 
particulars relative to the progress of medicine in tliis state, see MiddlelmCs 
Medical DiscowH, Bard's Address^ Historical Sketch ef the CeUege qf Fhysi- 
ctom and Surgetms, in Anuv. Med, and Phil. Register, and other parts of 
the same work ; HosatkU Account qf the Med. Schads qf New-York and 
PhUadeJphia ; Syllabus of the several Courses of Lectures delivered in the 
Col. qf Ph^. and Surg. N. Y. 1814 ; Reports of the Regents of the Unz- 
mrsUy, 



NOTE 5. 

The Sodety for the Promotion of Useful Arts has published three volumes 
of its transactioi^ at the expense of the state, containing a great body of useful 
InfiShHfttioai relative 1*> fbe husbandry and manttfectnres of the cowntrr. The 
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Academy of Arts, principally for want of a suitable place to exhibit its collec- 
tionSf has not prospered in proportion to its importance. If the application to 
the corporation of the city to assign spacious apartments for this institutioDi and 
the Literary and Philosophical, and Historical Societies, shall succeed, (and, 
from t)ie invariaMe public spirit displayed by that body, there is every reason 
tohcflieve it will,) and if the plan for establishing professorships in palntiag, 

' scalpture, engraving, architecture, &c. shall also be carried into effect, there 
<!an be no doubt but that (notwithstanding the unpropitious state of things for 

/the cultivation of the arts and sciences) this useful establishment will flourish. 
The I^few-York Historical Society was established, in imitation of a similar^ 
institution in Massachusetts, for the purpose of collecting, materials for illostra* 
ting the natural, civil, ecclesiastical, literary, and medical history of America. 
The Massachusetts society has published ten volumes of interesting matter; 
that of New- York, besides publishing two volumes, has made a rare, invaluable^ 
and extensive collection of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, newspapers, fiutpt^ 
medals, &c, worth at least ten thousand dollars, for which it is greatly indebted 
to the indefatigable exertions of John Pintard, esq. the rev. Timothy Aldea^ 
and dr. John W. Francis. The legislature of the state, deeply impressed with 
the importance and merits of this establishment, and under the influence of a 
magnanimous policy, conferred upon it last year a donation of twelve thousand 

. dollars, which will insure it^ permanent usefulness. The congress of the United 
States have also directed the pobMc d cw .«mt.uta i<r be «en4- yntuUtuMflly ttf "Clld 
several Historical Societies ; and the legislature of Ncw-York have made ;^ 
fimilar arrangement respecting this institution. 



NOTE 6. 

The agency of dr. Franklin, in projecting and arranging the American PbHo- 
flophlcal Society, will be seen by the following interesting document, with which 
I have been favoured by Cadwallader D. Coldeo, esq. the distinguished grand- 
son of the late dr. Golden. I here publish this paper from the copy originally 
tfansmitted to lieutenant governor Golden, by the celebrated american botaniat^ 
JohnBartram. In this communication Franklin makes mention of himself as*" 
the writes of the proposal ; and it Is liighly probable that the first Idea of the 
institution originated with him. In a subsequent letter of dr. Franklin, datefl 
New- York, April 5, 1744, addressed to dr. Coldejj, and published in the Ame- 
rican Medical and Philosophical Register, vol. 2. Franklin states, that " sofetr 
as it relates to Philadelphia, the society is formed, and has had "evcral meeting* 
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to mutoal satislaotioD.*' A^ong the members at that time we fiad ThomsS 
Godfrey, the mathematician, William Parsons, the geographer, John Bartram, 
botanist, James Alexander, esq. of New^Tork, and Thomas Hopkinson as 
{Nresident of the society. About this period dr. Golden became an active and 
most useful associate in this confederacy for the promotion of useful knowledge 
IB british America. 

"A PROFOsAt /or yromting ustftU knontledge among the briHsh pUnUatiofU 

in America. 

The tnglish are potiessed of a long tract of ccmtinent, from Nova Scotia to 
&eorgia; extending north and south through diffisrent climates, having different 
soils, producing different plants, mines, and minerals ; and capable of different 
improvements, manu&ctures, etc. / 

The first drudgery of settling new colonies, which confines the attention of 
people to mere necessaries, is now pretty well over ; and there are many in 
every province in circumstances that set them at ease, and afiford leisure to cul- 
tivate the finer arts, and improve the common stock of knowledge. To such of 
these who are men of speculation, many hints must from time to time arise ; 
many 'Observations occur, which, if well examined, pursued, and improved, 
might produce discoveries to the advantage of some or all of the briiisk planta- 
fions^ or to the benefit of mankind in general. 

But as, from the extent of the country, such persons are widel}^ separated, and 
seldom can see and converse, or be acquainted with each other, so that many 
usrful psurtieulars remain uncommunicated, die with the aiseoverers, and are lost 
to mankind , it is, to remedy this inconvenience for the fiiture, proposed, 

That one society be formed of virtuosi, or ii^enious men, residing in the seve-* 
ral colonies, to be called The American Pkilosophical Society ; who a^e to 
maintain a constant correspondence. 

That PhxfndelphiOf bdng the city nearest the centre of the continent colonies, 
commumcatiog with all of them northward and southward by post, and with all 
the islands by sea, and having the advantage of a good growing library, be the 
centre of the society. 

That at Philaddj^id therehe always at least seven members ; mx. a physiciao, 
ja botanist, a mathematidan, a chymist, a mechaniciai^ a geographer, and a 
general natural philosopher $ beside a president, treasurer, and secretary. 

That these ipembers meet once a month, or oftener, at their owii expense ; to 
communicate to each other their observations, experhnents, etc. to receive, read, 
and consider such letters, communications, or queries, as shall be, sent from dis^ 
tSiit aenbers ; t» direct the dispersing of copes «f ntcji comttunicatioBs as are 
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valuable, to other distant mctobera^in order to procure their seAiinieots there^ 
opon, etc. 

That the sohjectii of the oorrespeodence be, all new-diacorered planti, herbe, 
treet, roots, etc. their Yirtuet, nies, etc metbodtof propagatiog them, and maktiic 
fuch as are oseful, but particuUr to some plantations, more general. Improve* 
mentt of vegetable juices, as ciders, vines, etc. . New methods oC curing or pre- 
venting diseases. All new-discovered fossils in diiEnrent countries, asmiiMa* 
minerals, quarries, etc. New and nsefol inprovemeots in any branch of aathe^ 
matics. New discoveries in ch^nnistry, such as improvements in distillation, 
brewing, assaying of ores, etc. New mechanical inventions for saving labour ; 
as mills, carriages, etc. and for raising and conveying of water, draining of mead- 
ows^ etc. All new arts, trades, manu&cturea, etc. that may be proposed or 
thought of. Surveys, maps, and charts of particular parts of the sea coasts, or 
inland countries ; course and junction of rivers and great roads, situation of 
lakes and mountains, nature of the soil and productions, etc. New methods of 
improving the breed of useful animals; introducing other sorts from loreigQ 
countries. New improvements in planting, gardening, clearing land, etc. And 
all philosophical experiments that let light into tiie nature of things, tend to 
increase the power of man over matter, and multiply the coovenieDces cfir 
pleasures of life. 

That a correspondence, already begun by some intended members, shall be 
kept up by this society with the Royal Society of Londm, and with the DobGii 
Society. 

That every member shall have abstracts sent him quarterly, of every thing 
valuable communicated to the society^s secretary at Philadelphia, free of sUl 
charge except the yearly payment hereafter mentioned. 

That by pennlsdon of the, postmaster-general, such conmunications paaa 
between the secretary of the society and the memben, postage free. 

That for the defraying the expense of such experiments as the society. shall 
judge proper to cause to be made, and other contingent charges for the comoicm 
good, every member send a piece cf eight per annwn to ttie treasurer at PhUa- 
ddphia , to form a common stock, to be disbursed by order of the president with 
the consent of the mayority of the members that can conveniently be consulted 
tnereupoD, to such persons and places where and by whom the experiments ax« 
to be made, and otherwise, as there shall be occasion ; of which disbursements 
an exact acconnt shall be kept, and communicated yesu-ly to- every member. 

That at the first meetings of the members at Philadelphia, such rules be fornix 
ed for regulating their meetings and transactions for the general benefit m» 
ditill be convenient and necevsary ; to be afterwards changed and improved' as 
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ihere shall Be occaaiou, wherein due regard is to be had to the advice of dis* 
tant members. 

That at the end of every year collections be made and printed, of such exper- 
iments, discoveries, ibiprovemeAts, &c. as may be thought of public advantage; 
and that every member have a copy sent him. 

That the business and duty of the secretary be, to receive all letters intended 
for the society, and lay thetn before the president and members at their meet- 
ings i to abstract, correct, and methodize such papers, &c. as require it ; and a# 
he shall be directed to do by thepreaident, after they have been considered, 
debated, and digested in the sodety ; to enter copies tliereof in the society** 
books, and make out copies for distant meiqbers ; to answet their letters by 
direction of the president, and keep records of all material transactions of the 
society, Sfc. 

Benjamin Franklin^ the writer of this proposal, offers himself to setve the 
society as their secretary, till they shall be provided with one more capable. 

PhikOdpkia, May 14, 1743." 



NOTE 7. 

The appearance of the lands belon^gto the HoUand Company, particularly 
from Bataviato Lake Erie, furnishes strong indications of the recession of that 
lake. Near Vendcventei^s tavern, in Niagara county, about twenty-two miles 
from the lake, there is a perpendicular descent which is said to extend from the 
Genesee river to Black Rook ; between it and the Stone Rt^ge, which runs from 
theOenesee river to Lewistoo, there it an immenae valley, twenty miles across 
called Tonewanto Valley. The precipice at Vandeventer's is from one huo- 
dred to two hundred feet, composed principally of Umestooe and flint ; combined 
like those on Bird Idand, at the outlet of the lake, and bearing every mark o^ 
the attrition and abrasion of the waves. The rocks are scooped out by the water. 
On digging a cdlar here, a great coBoetion of lakesand, and another of gravelt 
*were found. Might not Lake Erie have formerly covered the Tonewanto 
Valley andfomed an immense bay, when the Niagara falls were at Queenstown? 
and on the recession of the cataract, might not Lake Erie have retreated from 
the valley ? perhaps the ston^ ridge was the boupdary between Lake Erie and 
. Ontario ? or might not Lake Erie have formerly discharge itself by the Tcfte- 
wanto Valley hito the Genesee river ? it if, however, believed by «ome that 
this lake formerly discharged itself by the Clncaiga cicek, and Illinois and 
Mittisiippi rivors, into the Otff of Modco, brfore the rtpposed ksni^ 
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•t LeviftoB wai hrdken down. Between Vendevcntei's tad thif precipke' 
we to be found a great variety of fonil ibeUs and petrifiKtiont, jembedded ia 
liaestone. 

On another oecaiian I made tba foUowing statemeot in relation to JjAe On- 
tario : " From near the Genesee river to Lewistoo, on the liitigara river, tkere 
is a remarkable ridg^ or elevation of land, ranni^g almott the whole djutimiy 
which if Kvmty-eight miles, and in a direction from east to west Its general 
altitode above the neighbooring land is thirty feet, and its width varies, eon- 
Jderably ; in some places it isnot more than forty yards. Its elevation above 
the level of Lake Ontario is, perhaps, one hundred and sixty 4eet, to which it 
descends by agradoal slope, and its distance from tiiat water is between six and 
ten mil4. There is every reason to believe that this remarkable ridge tras 
the aodent boundary of this great lake. The gravel with which it is covered 
was deposited there by the waters, and the stones every where indicate by their 
shape the abrasion and agitation produced by that element All along the 
borders of the western rivers and lakes there arc small mounds, or heaps of 
gravel, of a conical form, erected by the fish for the protection of their qiavn .* 
these 6sh banks are found at the foot of the ridge, en the side towards the lake ; 
on the oiqposite side none have been discovered. AJl rivers and streania which 
enter tlie lake from the sooth have their mouths aflheted with sand in a pees- 
liar way, from the prevalence and power <^ the northwesterly winds. Tht 
paints of the creeks which pass through the ridge correspond exactly ia appear- 
ance with the entrance of the streams into the lake. These focts evince, heyood 
doubt, that Lake Ontario has .receded from this elevated ground : and the 
cause of this retreat must be ascribed to its hai^og enlarged its farmer nttHet ; or 
to its imprisoned waters (aided, probably, by an earthquake) forcing a 
down the present bed of the St. Lawrence.** CoUectUmt ^ftht Ntm-Tmk 
iertcal Society, x>ol. 2. 

The little falls on th^ Mohawk river, in eonnexion with the sarrocmdii^ 
country, exhibit a very interesting aspect. As yon approach the falls the river 
becomes narrow and deep ; and you pass through immense rocks principally of 
granite ihtersperEed with limestone. In various places you observe profound 
excavations in the rocks made by the a^tation of pebbles in the Bssnres, and in 
some places the river is not more than twenty yards wide. ^As you approach 
the western extremity of the hills yon find them about half a mile distant from 
summit to summit ; and at least three hnodred feet fafgh. The rocks are cons-^. 
posed of granite, and many of them are tliirty or forty feet thick, and the whole 
moaataio extends, at least, half a mile fn»i east to west Yon see them piled 
on each other like Ossaon Pelioo ; and in other places huge fragments scattered 
aboiii looting evidently a violent rupture of the waters through this placa, 
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if th^ luid been bnnevly damnnMl up and had forced m pasfage ; and ia 
all directions you Jbehold great rocks exhibitiog rotundities, points, and 
cavities ; as if worn by the violence of the waves, ot hurled from their ancient 
positions. 

The gjeneral appearance of the little fiaills indicates the former existence of a 
great lake above, connected with the Oneida lake ; and as the waters forced 
a-passage here and receded, the flats above were formed and composed several 
thomand acres of the richest land. Borne being the highest point on the lake, 
the passage of the waters on the east side left it bare ; the Oneida lake gradually 
* receded on the west side, and formed the i^eat marsh or swamp, now surround- 
ing the waters on Wood creek. The {)hysiognomy of the country from the 
commencement of. Wood creek to its termination in the Oneida lake, confirms 
this hypothesis. The westerly and northwesterly winds continually drive the 
sand of the lake towardti the creek, and you can distinctly perceive the allu« 
vions increasing eastward by the accumulation of sand, and the formation of 
new ground. Near the lake you observe sand without trees ; then to the east 
a few scattering trees j and ap you proceed in that direction the woods thicken. 
^The whole country from the commencement to the termination of Wood creek 
looks Uke made ground. In digging the canal in Wood creek, pine trees have 
been found twelve feet deep. An pld boatman several years ago said that he 
had been fifty years in that employ, and that the Oneida lake had receded 
half a mile within his memory. William Colbreath, one of the first settlers at 
Home, in digging a well found a large tree at the depth of twelve feet. This 
great lake breaking down in the first place the barriers which opposed the 
progrev of its waters to the east, and then gradually receding to the west, is a 
subject well deserving of minute investigation. 

It is supposed that the Hudson river opened a new route for itself by prostra- 
ting the mountains at the highlands, and that its former course lay through one 
of the valUes to the west. 

Among similar instances which might be adduced, as having occurred in ih« 
old world, I might refer to the Caspian Sea and X>ake Aral ; which were supposed 
to have been formerly united. The Casfnan Sea is three hundred leagues long^ 
and fifty broad. Lake Aral about one hundred leagnes long, and fifty broad ; 
the latter is about one hundred leagues east of the former ; the intervening 
country is a sandy desert ; neither have an outlet ; both are salt, and the surplus 
waters are carried off by evaporation. The Caspian receives no rivers from the 
east, and Lake Aral none from the west From these circumstances it is inferred 
that they were formerly united. 

Since the cultivation of our country great changes have taken place in rivers, 
«treius8, and small lakes. Some tbit were formerly fall of water ^re nearly di7, 
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tod others are entireI]F w. Theriie chaofef Will proceed, and tin/ flUj^W awl- 
bed to the folloiriiig cauiet : 

1. The cattmg down of the woodi, and the drainmg of iwanpt, expose the 
waters to the power of the nm, and dry iqi the Mxutei from whence they 
proceed. 

2. Cultivatioii increaies the alluvioot of riven, etc. by loosening the soil, mad 
depriving it of the trees and plants which prevented it Crom being carried «<f hf 
the water. 



NOTE t. 

The fossil shells and petriiactions which have been discovered all over the. 
worlds on the loftiest mountains as well as in the bowels of the earth, are justly 
considered as the most interesting phenomena of nature. linosras says that, ** the 
innumerable petriiactioRS of foreign animals, and of animals never seen by an^ 
morti|l in our day, which often lie hid among stones under the most lofty mono- 
tains, are the only renunningfrapnaUt (if the ancient mtrld.^* Buffon denomi* 
nates them the monuments, and Pallas styles them the meiais, qf natufre. Br. 
J3arton has expressed this idea in the following impressive langoage : '* I consider 
the petrifactions and impressions which are found on many of our mountains, as 
some of the most interesting medals of the revolutions which our country has 
undergone." 

This country furnishes these medals of nature in as great variety and abon- 
dance as any in the world They are found in a number of forms; 1. The 
fossil shell detached from any other substance ; 2. The real shell embedded in» 
<^r adhering to, stone ; 3. The impressions on stone of the elevated and concave 
surfaces of the shellsj without any vestige of them. 

Kalm made many interesting discoveries of petrifactions in the northern parts ^ 
of .this state. On the mountains at Crown Point he foond petrifactions of all kinds ; 
and chiefly pectinites, or petrified ostrea pectines ; and sometimes whole strata of 
the latter, consisting merely of a quantity of shells of this sort grown together ; 
generally small, and never exceeding an indi and alialf in length. Some of the 
shells were very elevated, especially in the middle, where they formed, as it were, 
ia lump ; others again were depressed in the middle ; but in most of them the out- 
ward surface was remarkably elevated, and'the furrows always ran longitudinally 
from the top diverging to the margin. These petrifactions were principally found 
in black limestone, lying in lamellae, as slates do, and might be called a kind of 
slates convertible into quick lime hy fire. The strata which lay uppermost in the 
mountains, consisted of a gray Umtstoie. The black Ikmtene If the aBimer 
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ifdiistosam of linnseosv and the scfaistas ^carious of Forster. Kalm also satr 
ia this place many petrified cornua ammoniir ; among them were some petrified 
snails. Some of these cornua were remarkably large ; for they measured abov^ 
two leet in diameter. Dififerept kinds of coral could be plainly seen and sepa- 
rated from the stone In which they lay : some were white and Uthophytes ; 
others were starry corals or madrepores. 

Id one place, near the shore of Lake Champlain, he saw a number of petrified 
oomua ammonis, in gray limestone. Some of this stone contained a number of 
fetrifactioosf with and without shells ; and in one place he found prodigious 
large cornua ammonis about twenty inches in breadth. In some instances the 
water had worn off the stone, but could not have the same effect on the petri- 
Hactions which lay elevated above, and in a manner glued on the stones. Kalm'*s 
Travels, vol. 3. 

The principal seat of these fossils and petrifactions are calcarious rtones ; this 
arises from the preserving power of the substance ; but I have seen very curious 
ones in sandstone on lot No. 69. of the Cajoiga reservation, in the county of 
Gayug^. This place is about three and a half miles from the Cayuga Lake. A 
ridge of rocks and stones extends a mile in a parallel direction with the lake. 
The higher stratum is composed of limestone, and the next adjcnningone of 
sandstone ; filled with marine substances. There is but one stratiun of sand- 
stone, of the thickness of two or three feet, and below and beneath, as well as 
above it, there is limestone. The sandstone contains several strange marine 
shells, which, I should, therefore, pronounce; to be Oceania. There are littoral 
* ones also, such as scallops and periwinkles. One strange substance is larger 
than a scallop, and one is like the great crab called a horseshoe in miniature. 
From the propinquity of the limestone I should suppose that the sand ,and 
marine substances wer^ connected together by a solution of the calcarious 
matter. Some of the stones were probably ejected by torrents from the regular 
layers. The sandstones are found singly all over the adjacent fields^ are easily 
broken, and when pounded or burnt are converted into fine marine sand. They 
are not only indented with the figures of shells, but contain the shells themselves 
in a petrified form. 

These petrifactions are certainly worthy of a more minute examination. Dr. 
Smith considered a very extensive collection of fish in sandstone, in the possesr 
sion of an apothecary of Verona, a very great curiosity. I have no doubt but 
that a very interesting one of shells might be made from these immense strata 
of saodstone. ^icb / . K Smith's Sketch ef a 7Wr an the Continent, vol. 3. 
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NOTE 9. 

lo the coaatry about Salioa, the place where the prindpal maotilaetoiy df 
aalt is, there are immeiiM qaantitiefl of gyjitum. It appears that there if tome 
oatural affinity between gypeum and salt Mr. Pennant thus ipeaVs of Norih- 
wich, a small toarn long fuinoas for its rock salt and brine pits : ** The stratasi 
of salt lies ahoot forty yards deep. Above the salt is a bed of whitish clay 
(argilla ccerula-cioerea) used in making the Liverpool earthen ware j and in the. 
lame place is also dag a good deal of the gypsum, or plaster stone. The fossil 
nit is generally yellow and semi-pelludd, sometimes debased with a dull, 
greenish earth, and is often found, but in small quantities, quite dear and 
coloarless.** Tour in SeoUani, 1769. 



NOTE 10. 

It is highly probable that there are other springs of petroleum in other puts 
of the country. Large oil stones are found at the indian saw mill twelve nulee 
op the bofialo creek, strongly impregnated with Seneka oil. These stones are 
prodaoed from bituminous springs flowing over beds of madrepores under ground. 
Pennant says, that petroleum, or rock oil, is found sometimes in the mines ia 
Wales, has an agreeable smell, and is esteemed serviceable in rheumatic casee*, 
if robbed on the parts affected. The miners call it the fairies* butter. Tour in 
Wales, vol. I. 

But the most extraordinary bituminous springs of which we have any account, 
are in the Birman empire. In the province of Arracan, nngor Symes met with 
a considerable duster of them, the depth of whose wells was about tbiriy- 
seveii fathoms, and the column of oil contained in them generally as high as the 
waist of those who descended for the purpose of collecting it. Si/meiUEmbms*^ 
to Jva. 



NOTE 11. 

Since writing this discourse I have been favoured with ** A Discourse oa 
some of the Prindpal Desiderata in Natural History, and on the best means 6i 
Promoting the Study of this Science in the United States,** by Dr. Barton, of 
J'hiladelphia. ' I regret that I had not before the benefit of this ingenious and 
letrned werk« having been often instructed by other writiagi af this dislMgaiA- 
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He tlien divides the class mammalia into the following ordecs : 

1. Cetacea. 

2. Ruminantia ; all cloven-footed. 

3. Pacbydermata ; more than two toes to the foot ; iocmre teeth'in botl\ 
jaws, and frequently enonnous canine teeth. 

4. Solipeda ; having only one a{iparent toe to each foot 

5. Tardigrada ; toes united by the slcin and cannot be moved separately $ 
no dentes incisorcs. 

6. Edentata ; resemfaiing the former in the little freedom of the toes 
and the want of the indsores ; have a simple stomach. 

7k Rodeotia ; claws ; long incisive teeth at the end of each jaw, |?ithoiit 
any canine teeth. 

8. Sarcophnga ; like the former in the claws, but a more complete set of 
teeth ; indsores short and strong ; canine teeth and molarep. 

9. Amphibia. 

10. Bats. 

11. Quadrumana. which of allthe mammiferous animals are those that 
most resemble man. 

For the remaining outlines of this system see G. Cuvier*s Jjechtrts en Ctmpav- 
tiHvc Artaiomj^ tranaiated by WUliam Ro3s, vol. 1. art. 5. 



• ffOTE /^ 

The traditions of the-ln4ians, and the speculations of philosophers, respecting 
tins enormous animal, have been various ; and, perhaps, on the whole, unsatisfac- 
tory. It is certain that the Indians had some notions respecting the maminoth, 
which they might have derived from tradition ; or, after sedog its i«mains, they 
might have invented the fables which exist Charlevoix, in his Voyage to North 
^ America, (vol. 1.) says, *^ There is also a very diverting tradition among the 
Indians of a great elk of such a monstrous size^ that the resjk are like pismires In 
comparison of him ; his legs, they say, are so long that eight feet of snow arenot 
the least encumbrance to him ; his hide is proof against all manner of weapons, 
and he has a sort of arm proceeding from his shoulders which he uses as we do 
ours. He is always attended by a vast number of elks, whichform his court, and 
which render him all the service he requires.** TMs description respecting the 
,9rm appears like the proboscis of an elephant. Kalm, who travelled in this 
country in 1749, says, '^ Some years ago a skeleton of an am^oing great animal 
iiad been found in Hldi part of Canada where the Illinois live on the river Ohio. 
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The Yodisiiis were surprised at the ligbt of U ; and whcf) llify were asked what 
ihey thouj^lit it was, they aoiwered that it must be the chief or father oC aJl the 
heaveri. It was of prodigious bulk, and had thick white teeth about ten inches 
long. It was looked upon as the skeleton of an elephant. A freoch lieotenant 
in the fort, who had seen it, assured me that the 6gure of the whole aooat was 
yet to be seen though it was half mouldered. He added that he had not ohser- 
ved that any of the bones were taken away, but thought the sk^eton lay qeiie 
perfect there. I have heard people talk of this monstrous skeleton in severa] 
other parts of Canada." KalftCs TravtU^ vo/. 3. 

During the revolution a delegation of warriora from the Delaware trihe told 
the governor of Virginia that it was a tradition banded down from their latlicrs, 
*' that, in ancient times, a herd of these tremendous animals came to tlie big 
bone licks and b^gao an universal destruction of the bear, deer, elk, buffaloes, 
and other animals which had been created for the use of the Indians ; that the 
Great Man above, looking down and seeing this, was so enraged, that lie seized 
his lightning, descended on the earth, seated himself on a neighbouring Ba<M»- 
tain, on a rock of which his seat and the print of bis feet are still to be seen, «Mi 
hurled his bolts among them till the whole were slaughtered, except the b% bcdl, 
who, presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell ; hot mis- 
siogone at length, it wounded* him in the side; whereon springing roiJbd, he 
bounded over the Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over the great 
lakes, where he is living at this day." Jrffkrsori's NoUi on yirginia. 

In the year 1748, M. Fabri, who had made great excursions into the nortlMfD 
parts of Louisiana and the southern regions of Canada, inf<yvied Boffbn that he 
had seen heads and skeletons of an enormous quadropod, called by the savages 
the father of oxen ; and that the thigh bones of these animals were from £ve to 
six feet in length. Byiff}iCi Natural History^ translated by Smellkj vpi. 9, 

Id Siberia a similar animal was supposed to iexist under ground, and manv 
fables were related respecting it^under the russian name of mammoth. Notwith* 
standinjE these traditions and reports, the attention of the philosophers of Europe 
was not ftilly drawn to this subject until 1765, when mr. Geoi^e Croghan saw, in 
the vicinity of a large salt marsh, on the country bordering on the Obio^ immense 
, bonef and teeth, and he sent some of them to England, wltere they immediately 
became the subject of speculation and discossioii | before this similar hoses weie 
discovered in the russian dominions. Dr. Hunter, a celebrated anatomist, frQin 
an examination of the teeth, pronounced them to bejong to a canuvoroos dob • 
dsscript animal. Daubenton decided, at one time, that thi« animal was an Ele- 
phant, and at another time thought that the teeth were those of an hippopota^ 
mus, and conceived that the animal partook of both those species, and was a real 
mule, Muller supposed that they belong tocertain unknown quadrupeds, de^oftu- 
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n4ted maimnmits, or mammoths, from the russian name, tuppored to have heen 
derived from the hebrew hehembth. Bufibn was of opinion that, independently 
of the elephant and hippopotamus whose relicks areequally found in the 'tw« 
continents, another animal, common to both', has formerly existed ; the sisre of 
' whicii has greatly exceeded that of the largest elephants ; and, at one period, he 
8aplH>sed that it was seven tunes larger. Pallas lyelieved, that the bones found 
in Siberia were those of the elephant and rhinoceros, and said that those countries, 

. which are now desolated by the rigours of intense cold, have formerly enjoyed 
all the advantages of the southern latitudes. Gn^lio supposes, that vast inun- 
dations in the south had driven the elephants to the north, where they would all 
at once perish by tb% rigour of the climate. Others were of opinion that the tusk 
and skeleton belonged to the elephant, and the molares to the hippopotamus ; as 
the grinders were not those of the former : some thought they were the bones of 
the hippopotamus only ; others of a monster of the ocean ; and the abbe Clavigero 
says, ** that ihey may, from what appears, have belonged to giants of the human, 
as well as of any other, race." Jefferson asserts ' * that th^ skeleton of the mam- 

y^ moth bespeaks an animal of five or six times the cubit volume of the elephant ; 
and that the grinders are five times as large, are square, and the grinding surface 

• studded with four or five rows of blunt points, whereas those of the elephant are 
broad and thin, and their grinding surface flat." To mention all the hypotheses 
at^d fables which this subject has produced, would be useless, and consume too 
much time ; biit 1 cannot omit stating two or three more on account of their 
whimsical absurdity. One writer says that the bones in question are the rt^mains 
of certain angelic beings, the original tenants of this our terrestrial globe, in its 
primitive state, till, for their transgressions, both were involved in ruin, after 
whi<^ tbijT shattered planet was refitted for its present inhabitants. Another 
kna^nes that at iome remote period, the place in which the bones were found 
might have laid in the track of a conqueror unknown to the historians of Eu- 
rope ; that it might have been the scene of a battle, and the animals in question 
ijart of the baggage train deitroyed by slaughter or disease, and left in thd hurfy 
of flight, or of pursuit, to puzzle and set at defiance generations then mibom. 

Within a few years a better opportunity has been afforded of forming just 
eondusiona respecting this animal. Within the extent of a few miles nine or ten 
skeletons have been discovered at the bottom of marl pits, in Orange and Ulster 
counties, and (from the ealcarious nature of tiie substance in which they were 
deposited) in alugh state of preservation. One of these. skdetons has been 
inoanted and placed in its natural form, and with almost alf the bones, in Peale^^ 
Museum, in Philadelphia. Its height over the shoulders is eleven feet ; over 
tfi6 hips, nine feet ; frpni the chin to the jwnp, fifteen feet ; froip the point of the 
tnskf to- the end of thei tail, following th^ curve, thirtyK>ne feet ; length in a 
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f(!(vight line, seveDteen feet ; lengthof the tasks, ten fieetieveBiodtes; veigfat 

«f a griuder, foar pounds ten oooces; of tbe whole skeleton, one thouBairi 
poQiidt. 

In 17^, qpoD the shores of tbe Fioveo Ocean, i^car the mouth of the river 
I>ne, in Siberia, a toungoose ehief discovered, in the midst of. a rock of ie^ %. 
sohstaace which did not resemble the floating pieces of wood osoaUy found there; 
he eadeavoored in Tain to discover what it was at that time : about the dose of 
the second summer the melting of tbe iee enabled him to know that it was a 
mamuotii ; but be conld not sncceed in obtaining the tusks of the animal until 
the end of the ^th year, when tbe ice which enclosed it« having partly meltedt 
the level be<!ame sloped, and this enormous mass, pushed /orward by its owa 
weight, fell over upoo its side on a sand bank. In March, 1804, the diief 
Scboomachoff obtained the tusks and sold them for fifty rouUok In the bIuk- 
^MT of 1896, Michael Adams, a member of the Academy of St. Petersbiiigby 
visHed the mammoth in company with theciiief, and found it in a very mutilated 
state The proprietor was content with the profit be had already derived frosB 
it, and the jakouts of the ncigbboorbood ton oiF the flesh, with wtadi they fed 
their dogs. Ferocious animals, white bears of the north pole, gluttons, wolver^ 
and foxes, preyed opon it also, and their burrows were seen in the neigbboiir* 
hofxb The skeleton, almost completely onfleshed was entire, with the tsxoep' 
ttoD of one of the forefeet. Tbe spindyle, from the head to the oscoo^giB, a 
shoidder blade, the pelvis^ and the remains of the three extremities, were stiH 
tightly, attached by the ligaments of the joints, and by strips of skin on the exte- 
rior »de of the carcass. The head was covered with a dry skin ; one of the ears, 
we!} preserved, was furnished with a tuft of bristles. The eyes were also pre- 
served, and tbe ball of the left eye could be dlstingQisbed. .The tip of llie 
under Up had been eaten away, and the opper part being destroyed, exhibited 
the teeth. The brain was still in ihe cranium, bat it appeared dry. Tbe paita 
least damaged were a forefoot and a hind one, covered with skin, and tmviiig- 
still the sole attach^. According to tbe assertion of the chiel^ the anima! had 
been so large and well fed, that its belly hung down below the knee joiflts. This 
animal was a male, with a long mane at its neck ; but it bad no tail, and 90 tnmlr. 
The skin, three fourths of which mr. Adams took with him, is a deep gray, and 
OTvered with a reddfbh hair, and black bristles, and was of such extraordinary 
weight, that ten persons moved it with great di£5culty. The entwe eareass (the 
bones of which he collected on the spot, and the tusks he afterwards procuied) 10 
aiKMtmnc feet bi^ and fourteen feet long, eoglish measure, from the tip of th« 
OQse to tbe coocyx ; without^ however, comprehending the two boms, 4or tuski;,, 
«3ch of which is a.toise and a half long, and bath together weigh four hundf^ed 
ppoads. The head alone w^^ foor heidred and sixty pounds. Mr. Ada«fi 



a4l£cted'froin the saod banlc more than fonty pounds of th« briajtles whidi t^ 
^blte, bears might have troddeo into the wet ground on de^oui-ingthe flestu. 
Some of the hair was presented to the Museum of Natural History of Paris, aafl 
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•On €fxiiminati(m H wa9 found to consist of three distinct kinds j one of these is 
stiff black bristles, two feet in length ; another b thinner bristles of coarse flesiiUe 
liair, of a reddish brown colour, and the third is a course reddish brown* wool 
vhich grew amoQg the roots of the long hair ; affording, according to CuTier, aa 
mulemable proof that this animal has belonged to a race 6f elephants inhabiting 
a cold region. Stee an Aocoont of a Journey to the Frozen Seas, and of the 
Discovery of the Bemaimr of a Mammoth, by Michael Adams of St. Petersburgb, 
in the 29th volume of TWodt'^ PhiloBophical Magazinti and Cuiier*s Essay qui 
ike Theory qf the Earik, tmnslBted by Jameson. 

Mr. Adams was persuaded, from the presence of the coccyx, which Qnisbes tii6 
vertebral column, that this animal had a very short and thick tail, like its led:. 
He also states that its teeth are harder, heavier, and more twisted in a differeai 
direction, than the teeth of an elephant; that he has seen some of their ttKik-s, 
MPhici^ formed, in their curvature, three fourths of a circle, and one of tjie length of 
two toffses and a half, two feet thick near the , root, and two hundred and e%h1y 
pounds weight; that the animal is covered with a very itliick hair tkrough the 
whole body, and has a long mane upon its neck ; and he believes, that, althoagli 
no trunk was found, yet that it had one which was carried off by wild beasts ^ for 
it would be inconceivable that it could eat with so small a^snout and with ei^^ 
enormous tusks without a proboscis ; and he fully believes that it k cjuite dil^ 
/erent frt>m that found in Ulster county in this state. 

M. Humboldt, in his letters dated lima, 1802, to €. Delambres, tme «f t!ie 
perpetual secretaries of the National Institute, says, "Beside the elephanti? 
teeth which we sent to G. Covler^ fixftn the land of Santa Fee, one thousand 
three hundred and ^fty toisea In height, we have preserved for him otbers'ffiorfe 
beautiful : some of th6 carnivorous ^ephant, and others of a species a Httk dif* 
ferent Ifom those of A&ica, brought from the valley of Timaney, (he town of 
Iborra, and from Chill. Here, then, wc h^ve coq^rmed the existence of that 
oantivorous monster from the jriver Ohio, frodi fif^ degrees northern latitude 
tD thirty five degrees sottth- latitude.'* 
. U Near Santa Fee- there are foood, in Hie Campo de Gigante, at the ha^t <Jr 
one thousBud three hundred and seventy tolses, an immense number of fossil ele-, 
phauts* bones, both of the african specif and of the c^nuvous kind, discovered 
neartlie Ohio. Weeaused several to be dug up, and have sent some speeaBeB ' 
ci them to the National Institute. I much doubt whethei* any of these boBM 
were ever before found at such a great height : since tfiat time I have received 
UtokomM jplac^ ti t|i« AnAa^ ntaat«d about two depees of latitude firom Qu^ 
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and CbUi; so that I can prore the OBteoce and deftnictioo of these pgantic 
dephanti, from the Ohio to the eoUDtry of the PatagoniaiiB.** Fkiitsopkitml 
MtgantUt vot 16. 

Tbedifooverieiof sadienoriDoin reflsains tdroed the attention of phikiaophen 
to the living elephantf , and it has been satis&etorily ettahlisbed, that there aixe 
two distinct spedes of them ; whereas before they were considered ▼arietles ; 
the asiatic, dencminated dephas indicns, and the afrkan, tenned elcphas eft- 
pensis. The clephas capenris has the front of the head convex and inclined, tbe 
tusks larger, and tbe perpendicolar layers of enamel, which, with the softer os- 
seous matter, compose tbe grinders, exhibiting on the top or worn niiface a num- 
ber of rliomboidal spaces, and which are etjoally observable in a transverse see- 
lion of the tooth. The elephas indicus is larger ^ the front of the skull, instead 
of being convex, is deeply concave, and tbe upper part so dilated as to exhibit 
two pyramidal elevations : and the grinders have the enamel layers disposed in 
the oflieous substance, in distinct transverse parrallel lines, instead of rhombcHdad 
compartments. Its height appears to be from ten to fourteen feet, and one of 
the larger size is generally about sixteen feet long, from the firont to the cxigin 
of the tail. The circumference of tbe neck seventeen feet, and of the body, in 
its most dilated part, about twenty^six feet. The legs are short, and aboat six 
feet in circumference ; the tail slender, and about six feet long. These are the 
dimensions of the lai^e elephants, and exeeed those of the ordinary size by near- 
ly one third. 

The mammoth oi New York, although boariog some general resemblaoce to 
the elephant, differs from it in the general figure ; in the tusks, formaiion of the 
head, prominence and pointedness of tbe back over tbe shoulders, its great de- 
scent thence to the hips, together with tiie comparative smaltness of the body ; 
there are proob of greater activity also in the structure of the thigh bones, and 
the formation oi tbe ribs; which are peculiar, and indicative of greater strepg:di. 
it also diflbrs in the magnitude of tha spines of the haitk^ the proportionate 
length of the processes from the spine of the scapula ; the thickness and strength 
of all the bones, particularly^ the limbs ; tbe teeth, which are of the camiro- 
rous kind ; its under jaw, which is distinctly angular, instead of being seoddrca- 
lar, as in the elephant, beside several other strikiog distinctions. There can be 
little doubt but that it ia, therefore, at least, specifically distinct from the ele- 
phant. PhUosopkieal Ma^atvM^ PeaWs ojccownl, vol. 14. 

The examination of tbe asiatic mammoth has also settled the question as to 
' its identity with the american. They are considered as specifically, if not 
generically, different. 

BlUmenbach has termed the asiatic mammoth elephas prim£vn8,|or primogenas^ 
and the americaii. mammoth the elephas americanas. Cavier calls it the mas> 
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(adootus, wbkh name hat been adopted by dr. fiartoo. Id the memoirs of the 
national Imtitute, Curier describe the former elephas mammonteua, maxilla 
•btusiore, lamellis molarinm tenaibas rectis ; and the latter he characterizes as 
follows . elephas amerlcanus, molaribus multi-cnspidibus, lamellis post detrition- 
em quadrilobatif . In bis opinion neither of them are the same as the ensting 
elephant; and he considers them as extinct. ScUncet Phys, el Mai. IL 

Mr. Tilesius sent to dr. Barton of Philadelphia some fine large drawings of 
the mammoth, described hy Adams as found near the mouth of the Lena, where- 
by he had an excellent opportnnity of comparing it with Peale's ; and he is of 
opinion, that although very difierent from the ohio animal, yet that there are 
great and striking affinities. In opposition to Cuvier he believef that the ohio 
bones bespeak an animal not generically different from the elephant; that, al- 
though in the general form of the mQlares and the disposition of the vitreous 
body or enamel upon and through them, the ohio mammoth differs materially 
from the extinct as well as the existing elephants of the old world f and th^re is, 
In this respect, a much greater affinity between the aaiatic mammoth, and the exist- 
ing astatic elephant, than between either them and tlie ohio, or american, mam- 
moth \ yet there are several other characters in which the resemblance is much 
closer between the ohio animal and the asiatic mammoth, than between the 
latter and the asiatic elephant ; and that one of these characters consists in the 
great resemblance of the incisores, tosks, or horns. Dr. Barton is further of 
•pinion that the asiatic nmmmoth has been discovered in different parts of the 
United States ; and that a branch of the Susquehannah receives its name of Che- 
mung from the incisores of one of these animals. Port Folw^ vol. 4. Barion^9 
LtUer to Jeffhrtoii, 

Governor Pownall, in a paper published in tlie Philosophical Magaxioe, (vol. 
14.) after having viewed a skeleton of the New-Y4>rk mammoth, exhibited by 
rar. Peale in London, is of opinion that it was a marine animal, from the fol- 
loiping circumstances : 

1. Its being carnivorous, and its enormous bulk would, therefore, require a 
^nply of animal food from the earth which it could not get, and which could 
only be found in the.abundaoce of the waters. 

2. He thinks there su*e parts in the debris of the skoU which have some 
comparative resemblance t6 the whale as to the purpose of breathing imder wa- 
ter ; that the width of the jawj is similar to that of fish ; and that the ribs, more 
similar to those offish than to those of terrestrial animals, are^ by their eofstrup- 
tion and position, ordained to resist a more forcible external compression .than 
the atmosphere creates. 

3. That the neck is so short that the animal ooold-not i^each the gfowid with 

•I •. ' • '■ 
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its mouth, tlie line finom the withers to the end of the under jaw behig about one 
third of the line from the withers to the ground. 

Mr. Pealesays, that there are many reasons to suppose that he was of an am- 
phibious nature, and is decidedly of opinion that he lived entirely on flesh or fish. 

I fancy that while some may be willing to concur with mr. Peale as to its am- 
phibious naturet few will agree with Pownall in its being an aquatic ammal. 
The sh<Mrtne8s of its neck might have been supplied by a trunk. The points 
wherein it resembles in its formation certain fish, are only indicative of amaatng 
strength ; and there is no strong objection to believe that it was also graminivor- 
ous, and drew its supplies from the vegetable as well as the animal kingdom. 

Upon the whole we may, with considerable confidence, come to the following 
conclusions: 

1. That the asiatic and african living elephants and Siberian mammoth are 
•pedficaUy distinct 

2. That the New^Tork, Ohio> or american mammojli is spcsdfically, ifno^ 
generically, different from them. 

3. That it was carnivorous, and lived upon the land. 

4. That it may have also been graminivorous or omnivorous, and amphibious. 

5. That it was not of a larger size than the living elephant t and, lastly, that 
it is extinct. And let not this latter assertion be deemed incompatible with the 
design of the deity. Indi viduals perish, and why not species and genera ? The 
dispensations of providence are above the reach . of human sagacity : much less 
•an we object the Candful system of the arahian metaphysicians, adopted by 
Pope io his Bssay on Man, and exhibited in the following beautiful lines : 

*^ See, though this air, this ocean, and tha earth* 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above^ how high, progressive life may go ! 

Around, how wide ! , how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being ! which from God began, n 

Nature's ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 

Na glass can reach ; from infinite to thee— ^ 

From thee to nothing. On superior powers 

Were ^e to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the fidl creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, ttie great scale's. destroyed. 

From nature's chain, whatever Hnk you stnke, 

Tenth, or tea thousandth, breaks the chain iilike.'* 
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I'bis doctrine of a chaio of being is equally a 8upent!tio& of philosophy and a 
dream of poetry. Many linkli have been broken in this imaginary chain ; many 
species have been destroyed, and yet the harmony of nature has not been dis* 
turbed. The indefatigable Cuvier has classed the fossil remains of seventy-eight 
different qaadnipeds, of which forty-nine are distinct spedes hitherto unknown 
to naturalists. 

Since writing the above I have received the following well-written and inge- 
nious letter from a gentleman who was present when the 8kelet(Hi mounted in 
Feale*8 Museum was discovered^ and whose knowledge of the suligect and the 
surrounding country has given such an interest to the communication that I havis 
thought fit to insert it at large. 

DEAR SIR, 

At the Introductory Discourse delivered by you to the ^Lit^nry and Phila- 
sophical Society of New York*' I was present, and highly gratified at the organ- 
isation of that society^ it is gratifying to perceive institutions of this nature, 
having for their oli^i useful information, springing up at a period of national 
peril and pressure. The acquisitions of sdenee, in such times, and the devoted^ 
ness to research, under such circumstances, are unerring evidences of the ad- 
vancement of learning in our country. 

The sources of information in our own state, as well as those of the country 
generally, aflbrded peculiar gratification to your delighted auditory. Amongst 
•ther objects and discoveries of importance, the remarks on the fossil bones of^ 
the mammoth discovered in our state particularly attracted my attention. Con- 
ceiving that a further development of this discovery might be interesting, and 
that the &cts concerning it may be proper, I have ventured to address yon this 
letter. 

If the disclosures I shall make, and the opinicms I may suggest, can be of iise to 
you, they are very much at your service. Should they be of no other use they 
may hidicate to the more acute observer, where are occult objects worthy of 
philosophical scrutiny and investigation. 

Having participated in the procuring of these fossils and professing to be well 
acquainted with their dlicoveiy, as also the topo^phy.of the circmEQacent 
country, I shall proceed to give you a plain detail of the facts in relation thereto. 

The first discovery of these fossils wag maite in the town of Montgomery, in 
the county of Orange, about tlurty years since, by the reverend mr. Annin. 
The place of discovery was in a sunken and miry meadow; in digging a ditch to car- 
ry off the excess of water, several of the harder parts or bones of the mammoth 
skeleton were discovered ; these were the ribs, two teeth, (grinders,) and part 
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of the thigh bone ; the iwth and ribi were in a rery MMind itate; bat the o&en 
were considerahty decayed, and ^u exposure to the »r had such an affeet opoo 
them as to render tiieir preservaUoo useless. Subsequent to that time several 
scattered remams of s ktletoos of the same ammal have been discovered ; but 
from carelessness, or other causes, these have been lost. The apeculatiosia of 
persons who saw the«e phenomena were various, and, in some instancea, rkBco- 
loua, affording no rational improvement to the naturalist The advancement ii 
agriculture, which began to show itself in the counties of OraBge and Ulster at 
this period, while it enriched the husbandman, and beautiBed the eooDtry, wai 
the c?use of other discoveries of this nature j drew the suttject before the 
public, attracted the immediate attenticm o( literary men, and led to tiuB cnr- 
tJOfis of the enterpri«iBg mr. Peale of Philadelphia who procured two flkeletDm 
of these non-descripi animals nearly entire ; by the infenuity and enterprise of 
that gentleman, these hidden treasures of natural history were brought to pobfie 
view to astonish and delight the sons of science. At the ^ne of tbb dkscovcry 
it was my lot to be in the vicinity, and to contribute my exertions in taking thea 
from their hidden depositories. The parts of these fossils heretofore diacovend 
had excited an interest far short of their importance. The numbers being oev 
hkcreased, and a 8{Hrit oi inquiry set on foot, excited a high degree of pd^ 
lie bterest The big bants (as they #ere called) were exposed for slKrar^ and 
persons, from various motives, in great numbers, flocked to behold this liereta- 
lore hidden wonder. Having had an agency in prosecuting this researcbt and «f 
bringing the fossils to light, I wrote to dr. Mitchell a short accooat of tlieir 
magnitude ; the place of their discovery ; the nature of the earth ; &c. &c wluck 
that gentleman, witH his learned co-editors of the Medical Repositoiy^ tiuw^t 
worthy of a place in that excellent register of discoveries and of science. By a 
reference to that document the magnitude of the particular parts of the akelctat 
will be found. It is, however, unnecessary, to insert them here as you have other 
sources of information whkh will lead to a more accurate and general result. 

The nature and formatioD of this maaunoth country, as well as the particular 
places where those animals were found, may possibly be interesting; aod to this 
object I shall devote a few general remarks. 

The only fossils of this skeleton which have been discovered, have been found 
ia wet and miry lands, in the towns of Montgomery and Shawanguuk. The 
former in Orange, and the latter in Ulster county, in this state: about ^ghty 
miles distant firom this city, and from six to twelve miles from Newbur^ on the 
Hudson river. 

In a western direction] from the fihidson for some five or six miles, fttt 
ground rises gradually, but perceptibly, until you come to the confines of Colden- 
bam ; the waters running easterly until yoa arrive here, now take the cootrftiy 
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dtrt^tion ; and turniog westerly, are disembogued into a considerable stream 
known by the name of Wall kill, and sometimes the Palts river. Od the high- 
lands at Coldenham you perceive a range of high mountains, known by the name 
of " Shawangunk Mountains ;" from whence the waters run easterly, and falling 
into the Wall kill, are carried into the Hudson river, at the strand, near Kingston, 
In Ulster county, about one hundred and twelve miles distant from New-York. 
- These mountains on the west, and a ridge of highlands on the east, form a na-* 
tural valley, of very considerable extent, varying in breadth from thirty«five in 
the southern to the northern extremity of about three miles. The for- 
matioa and nature of this country has nothing to characterize it from other parts 
of our state in the middle district : the woods and forest trees, the grasses and 
productions of every kind, are those which are indigenous to various parts (rf'the 
state, and to all the adjacent counties. 

The general formation of this country is smooth, marked by some hills of se- 
condary altitude, is susceptible of yielding every kind of produce cultivated in 
northern climates. The immense quantities of what is generally termed Goshtn 
6utfef , is made in this valley ; and on the lands between it and the Hudson river, 
extending from New Cornwall, situate at the northern entrance into the high' 
lands, to the point of land called the Damt JTaiemer, in the town of Marlborough. 
In all this district of country the pasturage is luxuriant and excellent ; and affi>rds 
a greedy repast for black cattle, sheep, &c Whether the high flavour of the but- 
ter ma<)e in this vicinity is owing to the pecuUar qualities of the pasturage, or to 
the jmirlictitar manner of making it^is a matter of doubt. 

The growing of hemp at the southwestern part oi Orange county, has, of late 
years, been a favourite and profitable pursuit with the proprietors of a large tract 
■of land heretofore covered with an exten^ve sheet of stagnant water, known by 
the name of 7%e Drvmud Lanii, This has, of late years, been partly drained 
by comoussioners anthorixed by law to open aqueducts at the outlet into the 
Wall kill. Their enterprise has been reasonably successful, and the general opin- 
k>n of the best informed men, seems to be, that their labours will be ultimately 
crowned with success. In this event a tract of between twenty and thirty thous- 
and a^cres of land will yield to the proprietors a rich reward ibr their agricultur- 
al labours.. 

Within the precincts qf the country here described, there are also many curious 
and valuable productions ; Ochres of various colours and qualities are found in 
the neighbouring mountains, and in the environs are great quantities of iron and 
other ores ; chalybeate springs and other mineral waters are also very common. 
It will be seen from this succinct account of the country, that whether the 
mammoth delighted in the fertile plain^ In the low and sunken meadow, or swamp ; 
or in the lofty and craggy mountaros, or in all of them, the variety of the soil 



mi Ibmaticiu of tbr ttMUtiy, tStnd m (ntiGcalioo to mH hii Bitmf inrlrn>rion< 
■■d prDpFiiritic*. 

i do not, bonrver, \ bow thnl Ibr Bui iitconni ia ibODdaMC in Ulster bbI 
Orange niinitin hu bem tamd in their DFi[Lbourb<K>d ; md it u proper to re 
imrt,tlul in tbsc nnkeorccrptulnorTeertiUcind tcttBdooiMlutiofw, hsre 
DUifonnl}' beep roind Ihc bouei of lite mntmcitb. Pertupi it nnybe ■sid, that 
ia Uii> mart, b^ id alkaline qimlllict. hu the pit*rrT>tiaD of then fosuli Bl<iae 
bacn pmerved from 4i»otuliai luid decay. Tbe fciraation of tboe haa evident- 
ly been the aorkof agea. Id muiy |jlactitbe body of Ihia manure i< thirtyfett 
ID depth ; over which graa and vegetable plaiilf, intenpened with treen of diT- 
lorent kindi common to such grounds, ^w in abundance. Ja tbe«r i^acev uv 
onifotmly kuiid linog spring), uid abundaiKC of naib (tul luoicUi, wbich, wit! 
Tegetabie snhstancet, conitilule llie marl of diHrrenl colouri atid, {ia taai 
reipectj) quaLliei. 

it aotf not be improper here to add ntew rFBarltot theinbject of Uii* mlo 
ral manure, which sooner or later can not fail lobe a wwrce of wealth to tbe agti- 
culturaliit. The uieof it bai heietorore been Mperseded- by tbe introductioD d 
(Tpaua.on account aftberlieapBeu of thclalter; but interraptiam of commerce 
bare already very couider^bly enhanced the valoe of tbi« artkle ; andthedis- 
tance of liMsportatinii of that diKorercd in the wntem parla of thii itate, aitiit 
DCtcoarily put it at a price much higher than unial to our brmera. - 

The marl here diswvcr^ u conitituted priacipally c^ the lolutiaiu at bbbII 
■htllsaftb('munc1eaiiitoriliesnaiIfani!Iiei;iliimixfd ititb a propartknatv Qton- 
li^ of legelable lubatancrs, snch ai leavei, rooti, lie. which tind thetr way by the 
winds into tbe waters oFtbe^e rwampy, wet pTacea: these itak to the bottom of 
Ihewatfi, andthe^nailtanilmascleidepofitetiieirovaffrqimii upon them ; aai 
tbf relirroing spring, by its genial wamth and natural proceie brings them forth. 
They grow fertile season, and in tbe autumn again ilepoiite thdr (wawspeminp- 
«i tbe fragneiiti orvfgetaMri.wliich End their way into these watery habitation. 
I do not know what the tlicory of conchologists may he, as to tbe proerealioo d 
these iheltfiili ; nor am I at all versed in this kind of natural lilitoiy ; but taking 
the fects as 1 have witnessed them, 1 feel auttHirlied to ^re tbis  a theosj re- 
■nlting from actual and penoii'i! obser^atioai. If a belter can be oQered I7 othen, 
I am contented ; but, itntil Uieo, I trust it aiay be ioMstcd tJiat this it a rCBMiiable 
eiplsuation of the Ibrmatiaa of nart By this theory it will be perceivnl that 
the quantities of marl are continually iucreaoDg ; a Sad of creat importance to 
the tuhabitanta and owners of tbe soil. It may be profwr to mention, also, that 
this marl ties in ditferest places to tbe ncinity of the depodtorlea of theae booet ; 
smi that, aa yet, little use has been made of it o > manure ; the high jlriee of 
labour has hilbtrta ^evented the bimer from iuTuif recoune to ttail enrce of 
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ik wealth, while heisoold enrith hyi l$nds so much more readiljr and cheaply by 
the use ofplaisterof Paris or gypsum, as before explained. Within a circle, 
{f]( the radius of which does not exceed six milesi there are several bUadred acres of 
^ marl ; a very small proportion of this has been explored or dug to the bottom, 
^ where the fossil bones have uniformly been discovered. By th6 force 5f tlieir 
g own weight, they have naturally simk through the soft substance and found rest 
^ many feet below, on solid or harder ground. And y«t within the periphery of tliii 
1^ circle, mne skeletons of these prodigious animals have been discovered ! ft may 
^ certainly be safely computed, that not one hundredth part has been explored to 
I, the bottom, if then, so many have been found in so small a proportion of this 
^ ioammth ground ; and admitting that there has«been great good fortune in fall- 
ing upon their place of rest, does it not afford a most reasonable hypothesis to 
say, that there are vast numbers of these natural curiosities deposited here (at 
future discoveries ; and that at some period our country (in this district) was ful- 
ly inhabited by this stupendous animal. 

The discoveries being altogether in a particular kind and character dTgrousd 
afford reasonable inferences as to the imture and appetites of the animal. The 
formation and the quantities of marl and other productions, furnish also inte- 
resting calculations in chronology. 

Anterior to the substances and productions now occopying^ these places, they 
have been covered by sheets of stagnant waters. These have affi)rded a vari- 
ety of herbage and grass, which delight in water and wet soils and have abound- 
ed in different species of shell and other fishes. The various genera and speciei 
of amphibious animals, which were known to have been common to an uninhab- 
ited or uncivilized country, have had their residence in these tracts of wild and 
savage wildernesses. 

The graminivorous, or carnivorous, appetites of the non-descript could have 
found an early or rich repast in these particular places ; where the voracious 
cravings of hunger may have urged him in the pursuit, arrested l^ quagmires, 
and terminating in death ! 

My reflections on these subjects may appear chimerical and visio.iary ; but & 
"full knowledge of the &ets I relate, careful and candid reflections, under all the 
circumstances accompanying these phaiomeoa, have led m£ to a firm and unalter- 
able opinion, that these animals were once common in thi» country ; that in nunl^ 
bers, they equalled the other beasts of the forest y such as the bear, the wolf,; 
the panther, &c^ &c. in the proportion which larger animals bear to the smaller, 
in the order of nature. Should my opinicm be reasonable, and founded in fact,- 
it leads the mind to a variety of astonishing and curious results ! 

Why, in the dispentations of an overruling providence, should these animair 
oftcii hare bten creattd, and exifted invast nnmbersi now be extinct ? or, at all 
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eveoti, eipelled frosi toy known region in ouiv country? this beoooMs a €taea- 
tjonitiUmoreinterettincifwesiippoie the anintli to have been cnnuvoroas. 
That they were lo, aiwell as graminivoroas, ia pretty, wcU authenticated, b^ 
the fonnation of their grinden. Perhaps, to say they were ot nm wwuni, wtooU 
not be hasardiog too much. Indeed, my worthy and learned friend, 4''* J&bics 
G. Graham, who examined the fowls, went still Airther ; for the fbrmatiMi of 
the bones, near, and belonging to the foot, warranted him, as a profeasiooal 
man, in tlie belief that this animal had claws. 

L am aware, that an opinion so singular as this entertained by my learned 
friend, dr. Graham, forms an anomaly in nature ; hut from a careful ezanoinft- 
tion of the bones of the foot, the metatarsal bones (as they are termed in anat- 
omy) were so constituted that the doctor drew his conclusions of their apper- 
taining to a cto^oo<«{ race of beasts. Nor is this opinion more strange tinn 
their actual existence. For, whether they are of a genus of animals now va- 
known,-(— whether of the elephantine iamily,— of the asiatic or Siberian species j 
the solution of their existence, upon any certain knowledge, is equally difficoit 
and inexplicable. 

From this narrative, you will be enabled to possess yourself of some informa- 
tion on an interesting subject, which could net be well or accurately obtaiiied, 
except by viewing the topography of the country, and witnessing the taluag out 
of the skeletons ; this not being practicable for yon in your vairioos litermy 
and official pursuits, I have thought a circumstantial narrative worthy c£ your 
enlightened consideration. 

This subject has been a source of conversation and inquiry amongst men of 
information and has led to different speculative opinions. My friend, the era- 
ditedr. Mitchill, appears to have struck upon a philosophical exf^anatiou, which 
is at once bold, and will explain the phenomena. By his reflections he places 
these curiosities amongst eiqafumtine relics ; occasioned by the change of th6 
axis of the globe ninety degrees, at some very remote period. By this hypothesis 
may be also explained the existence of these bones and bodies of animals, belong- 
ing to low and warm latitudes, being found in the cold and frozen climates of 
the earth. That gentleman supposes the ancient eqaator to have extended, in 
the northern hemisphere, from the bay oi Bengal, neiir where the mouth of the 
Ganges are through Thibet, Tartary, and Siberia, to the present Ili^orth Pole, 
and thence along in North America through the tracts west of Hudson^s Bay 
and Lake Superior, to the sources of the Mississippi, and thence down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, near its places of disemboguement, and so onward across New 
Spain to the Sooth Sea. That such was probably the old equatorial line. 

In corroboration of thi? gentleman*s o^anion, he truly alleges, that under the 
ancient equator have been found the remains of animals pecoliarto waErm di- 
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vS^eB; thebdaes Of. the elephftnt and the rhinoceros «re diflcovercd HmckL 
aSi the wmy whare he woald desiiCDate the ancient equator ; that in colder lati- 
tudes the irosen bodies themselves on the banks of the Oenesee and the Lena 
«od in masses of ice lying upqifthe shores of the asiatic continent, and there* 
sdKMits, have attracted the attention of the naturalist; that in America, the val> 
lejr of the Mississippi was the place of the former equator, in which direction the 
' fossil skeletons are most frequent, and that tlie creatures to whom th^ belong, 
may be supposed to have perished at the grand catastrophe in their proper and 
natural climates ; that the migration of the human race, and the passage of 
animals from Asia to America, find a solution by this theory of easy and rational 
comprehension. 

Dr. Mitchiil descants largely and philosophically upon the causes of this 
change; but as theee remarks would be too voluminous to insert here, I ^hall 
forbear to enlarge further on a subject involving so many consideratioas neces- 
sary in the examination of the causes and effects producing such vast geological 
•phenomena. 

This hypothesis of dr. Mitchiil will easily and readily explain the phenomena 
of these, as well as of others found in our northern and some southern regions. And 
if we can admit that these gkeletons are nothing more than elephantine relics of 
a well known, or even an unknown, speciesjthe difficulties no W' presenting them- 
selves disappear. For my own p^rt^ I have reasoned myself into a diiferent 
#pinion ; but, after all, the fact must remain encompassed with so many doubts 
and difficulties as to perplex the learned arid curious. 

It is' important also to add, that with, the discoveries of these skeletons have 
been found considerable locks and tufts of hair: having been buried a graa^ 
length of time in a calcarions substance, it retained its natural appearance, and 
was brought to light in a tolerable stkte of perfection ; the length was' from one 
and a half to two inches and a half, of a dunnish brown colour, hi one 
instance the hair was much longer, measuring from four to seven inches in length | 
of the same colour and resiembling, in appearance, the shorter and^was conjec- 
tured to have been the mane of the mammoth. IV'hether a discoloration had 
not taken place, from its native appearance, must remain a matter of coi\jecture. 
in every instance, au exposure to air caused it to moulder away into a kind of 
impalpable dust. This fact would seem to render it certain that the animal, 
the relics of whose body were here found, appertained to a race totally different 
fh>m Bay elephants now km^n to naturalists. 

Having thus det8]tf||lo you the information, as far as is practicable ip the form 

Qlf a letter, permit in^o congratulate you on the prospect which is opening for 

sdentific research in our state. Much has been done to elevate the character of 

mr beloved cttaotry ; but It is certainly not ss^ying too much to observe that 

K 
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Ihe Md of eDterprise and reflearch, yet unexplored, » ^deljr ex|nndcd 
Inquires the onranittod attention of profoundly learned men^ fifttber to develop . 
the occult trearare of natural history. Under your auspices, and the leamei 
gentleiAen associated with you, I^st public e^iectation will be fully reiliaed 
6«iB the discoveries of" the Literary and Philosophical Society of New-York » 

Permit me, in coodudingthiB letter, to renew to you the coosiderafiioaa of nqr 
best Mteem ; with a wish that the frieudly intercourse which has so long aai 
sincefely existed between us, may continue- until separated by that event wiacb 
awaits us all. 

Tour very obedient and humble servant, 

8ILVANUS MILLEIl. 
The honourable De Witt Clinton, 

President of the Literary and Philosophical Society of NeVrYorV. 
Nem-Tork, October, 1814. 



NOTE 14. 

The whIte-browD, or grizzly bear, is of all colours ; from a brown to alauist a 
pferiect white. It is miKh taller and longer than the common bear; the belly 
it more lank. It runs much swifter, and its claws, tusks, and bead, arfe mqck 
larger and longer, and it has a large taf| on the back of its neck. Out was shot 
on Lewis and Clarke^s expedition, which weighed between five and six haodred 
pounds at least ; and measured eight feet seven inches and a half from the nose to 
the extremity of the hind feet ; five feet ten inches round the breast -, three foet 
eleven inches round the neck; one foot eleven inches round the middle of the 
fore leg ; and bis talons, five on each foot» were four inches and three -eighths. 
Its talons are much longer and more blunt than those of the common besur ; its 
tail shorter y its hair longer, finer, and more abundant ; i1» liver, lungs, aod 
heart, much larger, even in proportion to its size; the heart particularly, beiQg 
equal to that of a large ox; its maw ten times larger ; its testicles pendent from 
the belly, and in separate pouches, from two to four inches asunder; whereas 
those of the black bear are situated back, between the thighs, like a dog^B : iti 
track in the mud or sand has been seen sometimes tjmea inches loogy and 
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seven and a quarter wide, exclusive of the talons. It is pnncipally carnivorou*, 
and will generally attack a man whenever it sees hua. These animals aioe Wt" 
merotts, and their tenacity of life is wonderful. No wound except through the \i»94 
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•r.lMart, is noitai ; and tbe/have even escaped after beiijg shot in several plftces 
thnough the bod^. The indi&ns never attack him but in partiei of six or eight 
pertODSi aad eveii then are often deteated with the loss of one or more of t^e 
party; and when they gqio quest of hinit paint them8dv«^ and perform all the 
super^tious iStes customary when they make var on a neighbouring nation. 
The indians say these bears have killed a number of their bravest men. On 
lewis mid Clarke's expedition^ th^ freqtiently attacked the hunters ; andcaptain 
Jbewis himself was chased by one of them, and escaped only by plunging into a 
river. One of Lewis and Xllarke's men shot- one of them through the lunp ; it 
nevertheless pursued him furiously half a mUe^ and he was only relieved from 
his danger by captain Lewis and seven men, who followed the bear by his blood 
a mile, and killed him ; he had, with his talons, prepared himself a bed in the 
earth two feet deep and five feet long ; and was perfectly alive wliCn they fwmd ' 
him, whiiUi was at least two hours after he received the wound. (Tr(m$actions 
(ff ihe Ataeric^ PMlmophietd Sodetyy vol: 6. Gasfs Journal. Lewis ani 
CfUmkeU exptdUian up the JIftmurt, vol: I.) Dixon, the ibdian trader, told a 
friend of mine that this animal had been seen fourteen feet long ; and that not" 
withstanding its ferocity, it has been sometimes domesticated ; and that an indian 
belonging to a tribe on the head waters of the Mississippi had one, in' this reclaim- 
ed state, which be sportively directed to go into a canoe belonging to another 
tribe of indians then about returning from a visit ; the bear obeyed, and was 
struck by an indian ; being considered one of the family, this was deemed an in^ 
suit, was resented accordingly, and produced a war between these nations. The 
reveroad ^ohn Hechewelder staffs', that the mohican indians had a tradition of 
an animal called the big naked bear. They say that the last was^seen on the 
east side of Hudson's river, where the indians killed him after great difficulty ; 
that it was remarkably long bodied, and larger than the common bear; all over 
naked, except a spot of hair on its back, of a white colour ; that it was very 
destructive to their nation, killing and devouring them. And snch was the 
terror it inspired^ that they often say to their diildren, when crying, **^ Hush« 
the naked bear will hear you, be upon you, and devour you." This account 
agrees, in general, with the grizzly bear ; and partictilarly in the dimensions of 
the' animal, its appetite fbr human fiesh, and its terrific character. There is 
tiotliing in our climate which forbids t!u8 bypothesU. {Afnerican Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. 4.) It was a long time supposed tliat this animal was the 
ursus arctos of Linnsus, and he is so characterized i'u the 6th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions before referred to. I am sorry to say, rthat such is 
the low state of natural knowledge among us, that dr. Belknap the inestimable 
historian of New- Hampshire, has even represented our common bear as the 
wrsus ^rctos. {FoU 3.) Bo9Su, in his .travels in Louiaana, says they haye 
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"* white betn wbote' skia ii> very fine und toft** (1^^ 1.) Ponter, tli« iaam- 

•*  • 

ed traBsltttor, tayt, lo a note, ^^ Thu cannot be the great polar bear, as thb 
laUer is only to be met with in the most frigid parts of oar globe ; and tlia asft 
hair, here meationed, will not admit to Uiiok of tbe polar bear whose hak is 
like bristles.** JKotwith.«>taoding this signiftcant intimation, they have been gn- 
erally coofoonded together. IVbcther this animal is a native of Europe and 
Asia* I cannot distinctly say ; but from the descriptions of Peonaot, (^ritc 
Zeofsfy, wl. 3.) I should suppose that it is. He says, that there are land 
bears in the north of Tartary, entire^ f^te and ofa very great siae ; and that 
the grifldy bears, (which are called by the germane A'tter ter, or the tUntr htmr^ 
fipOBi the mixture of white halts) are found in Corope, and in the norilieni parti 
of North America, as high as latitude seventy; where a hiU is called after the«^ 
Grissly-Bear-Hill. 

Upon the whole we may, with propriety, say, that the kmir pnftr e — ih h 
of four distinct species : , 

1. The polar bear. 
< 2. The giiaaiy bear. 

3* The common bear iof fiarop& 

4. The common bear oC Ajnerica ; which is also said to be of two kinds, or,m 
all probability, mere varieties. 

I lay no great stress upon the surmise that the grimily bear and Mr. Jdfenoa^ 
grtat claw^ are the same animal. They agree pretty well hi the duBenrieai 
and character of the claw, and in the general sise ; but the cer r e c tncae cf flU 
hypotbesa most be detennioed fay a eomparisoa of the boots. 



/ 



KOTE 15. 

AltiMMigh Buffon seeiRsto have, at one time, adapted this opimoa y«t ht ^ 
terwards retracted it. In one place (vo2. 3. p. 456.) he says, ** the domestic ok, 
which ought not to be confounded with tbe urns, tbe bof^o, or Die bison, scerat 
to -be a native of our temperate eUroates ; excessive heat, or excessive cold, being 
equally hurtful to him. Besides, this tpeciesj so abundant over all Europe, is 
iiot found in the equinoctial regions,*' etc. In another place, after a long cbaia 
of ingenious and learned deduction, he arrives at this concHirioo : ** Thns the 
wild and domestic ox of Europe, Asia, Africa, aiad America, the bbnasus, the 
'si^fochs^ the. hisbn, and the eebn, are atnimals of the mmi spectei, whleb. 



iag to tbe dif&wnces of cUmate, of food, and of treatiBeat, kave usdergDOe the 
various <iiftose9 above described.** {tol. 6. p. 188.) PeDoant is equally decided : 
** Ttie bison and aurodis of Europe is certainly the same species with the ameri- 
ean ox. The difference consiets in the former being less shaggy, and the baip 
hehi neither so soft nor so wooUy nor the hind parts so weak. Both europeaa 
Vid american kinds, scent of musk. In ancient times they were found in different 
parts of the old world, but went under different names : the bonasus of Atistotlei 
the urus of Caesar, the bos ferus of Strabo, the bison of Pliny, and the biston-of 
Oppian, so called from its being found among the bistones, a people of Thrace. 
According to these authorities, it was footid in their days in Media, and in Pssonia, 
a province of Macedonia ; among the Alps, and in the great Hercynian forest^ 
which extended from Germany even into Sarmatia. In latter days a white spe^ 
cies was a native of the Scottish mountains ; it is now extinct in its savage state; 
but the offspring, sofBcieotly wild, is Irtill to be seen itt the parks of Drumlanrig^ 
in Scotland, and of GbUlingham cartle, in Northumberland. 

In these! times it is found id vety few places in a state of nature : it is, as for as 
we know, an inhabitant, at present only of the forests of Lithuania among the 
Carpathian mountains within tbe extent of the great Hercynian wood, its andoit 
^unts, and in Aisia^ among the vast mountains of Caucasus, ^rclic Zoologyi 

According to these opinions, the Uiinsan name of our buffalo^ or amencav 
wild (HE, is boa biSon, br bos bonasus ; and that of the indian bofi&lo, is bos bube- 
lus« Tbe latter originated in Egypt and India, and is very numerous in all the 
warm climates of the old world ; espedaUy in marshy countries, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers. Water aqd a moist soil seems to be still more necessaiy to 
them than the warmth of climate. It was transported and naturalized in Italy 
about the end of the seventh century, and is now in France. It is used for draw- 
ing, and is directed and restrained by means of a ring passed through its nose^ 
Two buffaloes yoked, or rather chained, to a carriage, draw as much as ibor 
strong horses, as they carry their neck and head low, and the whole weight of. 
their body is employed in drawing, and tbdr mass much surpasses that of a 
labouring horse. They are .Ufed for ploughing throughout Itafy, are hideous 
animcds, witii very coarse blade hair, and have a singular swan^ng motion of the. 
head, in walking. The milk is not so good as that of the common cow, but is 
moieb more plentiful. A kind of cheese is made of it called firmaggio di cavallo, 
or hotse cheese, but nevertheless very good. Its flesh is not so good, but it 
is larger and stronger than the common ox. Buffbn, voL 6. Smiih''s Sketch ^a . 
TVttr, «fc. wd, 2. The bos bubalus is an entire distinct species from the ameri- 
can buffi&lo ; the period of its gestation is twelve months ; whereas that of the 
amerjcan bison and domestic cow Is nine. It ^ill have no conn«don with them i 
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vherMs they Inved together. If the cfimate of thii Btate is not rafideiitly 
for this usdiil animal it will, no doubt, flournh in the soothem states. 

The yooog of our huiihlo, or bison, have been repeatedly put ariiong the 
cattle at Quebec ; and, after exhibKing, on all occasions, ^mptoms of their 
nal wildnets have eommonly died in a few years. It issupposed that the cB- 
mate is there too cold for them. This difficulty cannot exist here. Before the 
cultivation of the country they were in ionnense herds in the western parts of 
the state, Irequeoting the salt licks, and rovinij^ over the wide-spreadiDg Inxori- 
ant prairies of the Genesee,' and they have given their name to a celebrated 
stream which runs into Lake £ne near its outlet, k has been doiftesticated in 
South Carolina, but appears to retain some of its primitive wildness. 

Van der Dook informs us that the bofialo was frequently found in the soath^ 
ern part of New Netherlands and that there are some individuals who domesti- 
cate it for their amusement, and being accustomed from its youth to assoonte 
with mao, it will become remarkably tame, and not readily return to the forest. 
, The male does not depreciate by castration, nor do male or female degenerate 
by associating with tadie cattle ; but, on the contrary, both are improved, it 
IS believed that crossing the buffalo with the cow will produce a breed of increas- 
ed value for the yoke, for the dairy, and fin* the market , the bufialo, even in its 
wild state, bebg naturally strong, yielding excellent milk, and indiaed to 
fotten. 

He proceeds to state that there are deer, both bucks and dees, of a pore whUe 
colour ; and that the mohawk Indians have told him that very for in the^ieart Oe 
their country, there existed large beasts of the form, and above the si^, of a 
horse ; whose hoofs where divided, and whose forehead was ornamented with a 
skigle horn, of about llie length of twelve or eighteen inches ; whose swiftoew in^ 
iimning, and strength, were so great, that they were taken with the greatest dif^ 
fkulty. " I have never,** says he, ** seen this animal ', but that it does exist i 
do not doubt for a momeut ; for the Indians universally affirm it, and the chris* 
tians declare they have seen, in the market, hides with but one horn." - 

If thii> account is not fabulous, tliis was probably the elk seen after he had 
shed hu horns, and when the yout^ ones were sprootiog ; but if not, then a race 
of unknown animals must have, in foi-mer times, existt^d in this state ; which i^ 
now extinct. 

It seems, then, that there are three kinds of the animal deBominated has ; aJD 
susceptiMe of domestication, and all highly useful to man. 

1 . The bos indicus or bubdiig, or asiadc and afrioui buffalo. 

2&. The bos bison, or amerioan buffiilo. 

3. The bos taunts, or domestic ox. The two last, probably, varieties oftkte 
fftvf^ specaes i und, at all events, specifically distinct from the 6rst. 



NOTE 16. 

* * 

PiffiVAiiT, Forftter^ Bof&n, apd indeed all the european luitaralisis, are p6si- 
tive that ouf moose is the.eUc. ** Th6 name, says Pennant, is derived from 
musu, tfbieh^.iB ^the algonquin language, signifies that animal. The «ngli^ 
■used to call it the black moose, to distinguish it from the stag which they nane^ 
the gray moose. The french call it origittal.'* On comparing the animals call* 
ed- moose and elk, in this country^ we- find, at oace, a specific difference in their 
size, their colour, their horns, and their residence ; and a great difierence in ev- 
ery other respect,^ except their being of the genus cervns. We are then cert^, 
that the moose is not the animal denoininated by 09^ the elk ; but the questwB 
«ti]l remains open, whether the moose is not the elk, or eervus alces, of £uro|)et 
described by Linnaeus as having palmate horns, with short or no beaoast and jb£P- 
runculate-thFoat. They certainly assimilate in many respects. 

Another question still remains for decision j whether, the animal, which we- 
call the elk, is the elk of .£lurop^< I think there can be no hesitation in^^saying, 
that it is not. Charlesvoix says, that the Canadian stag is fffecisely the same 
as that of France ; and Buffim says, that it is only a variety of the europeftn stag 
or hart ; that it differs from it in length of horn only, and in the direction of the 
antler^,* which is sometimes not straight,, as in the common stag, but turned back- 
ward so that the end of each points to the stem of the horns. Buffim. vol. 4. 

Catesby gives the following account of these animals, which appears to be 
very judicious and correct. ^^ The moose, or elk, alee maxima americana ni- 
gra, is a native of New \£ngland and the more northern parts of North Amer- 
ica ; and is rarely seen south oS latitude forty, and consequently never in Car- 
olina : he is six feet tiigh, about the size of a middle sized ox. The male has pal- 
mated horns, not unlike those of. the german elk, but diflTers in having branched' 
brow antlers. The stag of America , resembles the european red deer, in the 
colour, shape, and form of the horn:, though it is a much larger animal and a 
stronger make ; bis horns jire not palmated* but round ; a pair of which weighs 
upwards of thirty pounds ; they usually 'accompany buffaloes with whom they 
range, in droves, in the upper and r^note parts of Carolina, Where, as well as in 
•ur^ther.colonies, they are improperly called elks. The fr^ocb, in America, call 
this beast the Canadian stag. In New England, it is cadled the- gray moose, tp 
distinguish it from the black moo^e.'' IfcAural HiUory iff ike CtxnlinaSt vol. {, 

Pike saw plenty of tiiese animals on the Mislsissippi, sometimes the distance 
wstsfour feet between the-, hqms, and one hundred and &tyi)f them were fre- 
qoenfly in a fi^k. Peanstatsayi, that stags ab«ipid hk (he mowttfthnnii Mth^ 
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cm tract <>r Siberia, wkere thej frow to a sise far lupnior to what it kiMwn hi 
Baiope. The height of a grow* hiod ii four feet nine inches and a haU^ iCa* 
length, eight feet, thatofiti head, one Ibot eight tiochei and a halt ArcHe' 
ZM<«i|y,«9l. 3. 

Mr.Jeffenon,inhiinotei on VirgiDia, says, perhaps it will be fboad thmt 
there is, 

1. The BMWsc, black and graj ; the former being said to be the male, the lat- 
ter the female. 

2. The cariboQ or renne. 

3. The flat homed eUc, or oripnal. 

4. The round homed elk. 

The black moose and the third, are the same animal ; and the gray tnooae and 
Oifi iborth. The moose has large flat jwlmated homs ; our elk has round cylio- < 
dif cal horns. The former is confined to the regions of the north ; the latter ex- 
tetds itself from Canada to the south. 

The animal called caribou in Canada is the rein deerj or cervus tarandus, <4 
the old world. Boffim says, that the elk is found only on this nde, smd the 
rein deer beyond the polar circle in Europe and Asia. In America, we meet 
with them in lower latitudes ; because there the cold is greater than in Burape. 
And, he says, that this animal formerly existed in the forests of Gaul and Ger- 
many ; if soj there is no improbability in supposing that he formerly visited us 
in search othb favorite food the rein deer m oss. 

From the chaos which has existed on this subject, we may extricate order and 
Hght ; and I think we are well warranted in saying, 

1. That the animal which we call the elk, is not the cervus alces ; but tiiat it 
il either a variety of the stag, red deer, or hart of Europe ; the cervus elephii^ 
or a distinct species ofcervas. 

2. That it is not the moose, and that the moose, according to the opimon of 
the most eminent naturalists, is a variety oi the cervus alces. 

And, 3. That besides these two animals, we have the rein deer, or cervus tar 
^ndus, of the old world, called with us the caribou. 

Buffon says, that the cervus virginianus, is only a variety of the mfvus dama, 
the common or (allow deer of Europe? 

Have we any other species of cervi P 

Have we the roe deer, or cervus capreolus p Buffon sa^s it is found throu|^- 
out all North America. 

Have we the red deer, cervus elephas P Jefferson says that it is an americaa 
ammal, and that it weighs two hundred and seventy-three pounds. 

What animal is that called by Lewis and Clarke ib their Tniveis,* the iBdfe 
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A yomtg moose bag tieen latelf exhibited at Albany as a ihotr. . It is hop^ 
tbat ftome of the scieotific geatlemen of that city have directed their particular 
attention to it. 



NOTE 17. 

The able editors of the American Medical and Philosophical Register, know- 
ing my partiality for this distinguished naturalist, requested me to write a re- 
view of the five last volumes of his American Ornithology. This request I com- 
plied withy although fully sensible of my unfitness for the task. As this review 
contains a full statement of my view of mr. Wilson's great work» it may not be 
improper to insert it to th is note. • 

[Prom the American MedUal and Phiiowfhieal Register, vol. 4.] 

^MCsiCAN OsNiTHOLOov ; or the NtOwral Ristory qftht Birds qf the UnHed 
States : UltLStrated wOh plates j engraved and colored from original dranit^s 
takpi from nature. By ALBZANnKR Wilson. Philadelphia. Inskeep ft 
Bradford. Imperial 4to, vob. /»th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th. About 120 pages 
each: 1812—14. 

Tui author of the American Ornithology having closed his earthly career 
before he finished vthat important work, the task of completiog the ninth and 
last volume, devolved upon his friend and executor, mr. George Ord, who has 
prefixed to it an interesting biography of mr. Wilson. Having, on former occa- 
sions, noticed several of the volumes, it uow remains for us to pay the last trib- 
ute of respect to a man whom we esteem, and to an author whose works will 
always occupy an important rank among the writings on Natural History. 

The life of mr. Wilson exhibits the complete triumph of genius over the i^mt 
•f education, and of persevering industry over the evils of poverty. Without 
any other reliance than on his own faculties, and with a force of exertion which 
nothing could check or retard, he has obtained a celebrity in science to which 
few men, in this country, can aspire; although many may be more highly favor- 
ed with the endowments of genius, and more extensively gifted with the advanta- 
ges of early education, and the bounties of fortune. The life of Wilson shows, con- 
clusively, that the temple of fame is open to the most humble individual in 
the community, if he only attempts it with seal and industry and -with a judi- 
eions selection of the part which he intends to act on the theatre of the, world : 
and it may not be amiss to add, in opposition to the complaints of his biogra- 
pher, that notwithstanding he experienced, in some few instances, the slights 
of ignorance, and the sneers of impertinence, yet that a liberdl and enlightened. 

L 
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e&ammtKtf bore witoea to his nwriti by a BPaaMatot mbBcriptioa whkli, after 
fHtiifying all apeniea, wooM have pbeed him, if liviag, oo the coviabl* groand 



neideoce of onutholoKyb UH^ol^ed in cooaderable dMkulty and eoDlim< 
The arraqfeaeiit of aiuaalf aeeordins to the prioctiiies of the UpBaeaB ajrataau 
k an adniiable contrtvaace to extricate the sdenoe of aoology from the dartnev 
which smrouoded it. The dniw and orders of the great natoralirt are arfaitra- 
ry : the genera aad spedes are oatmral; bnt when we consider that the geaerit 
diaraeters of birds are taken from the bill, tongue, noetrils, cere, aamodes, 
and other naked part»-^and that the characters of the species are derived 
cipaUy from the pluoiage and habitudes, we must be sennble that here is a 
flehl for a difference of opinioa. Besides, the nomenclature adopted, in endeav- 
ouriag to eompress the descriptions of ammala within the shortest ooospaaii 
If iRqoestlj a aof stery to most readers. Take, for instance, an aocount of s 
bird by linngns, Latham, or Pennant, and it will require considerable indnstiy 
to penetrate the eiact meaning of the author. The generic characters frequent- 
ly ran so closely into each other, that it is no easy task to make the a^iropri* 
ate arrangement. The plumage of birds varies accordiog to seasons, to age, aod 
to climate ; and their manners assume a difiereat appearance at different tims, 
and in different countries. The sexes exhibit, abnost invariably, a diveraty. 
The male is frequently smaller than the female, and is generally arrayed in a 
more beautiful dress. Genera are confounded together ; varieties are represent- 
ed as distinct species ^ the male is placed in a different species frem his aaale ; 
and the same bird, at difierent ages and seasons, is considered a difierent species. 
The luunes of birds vary in difierent places. 

lo the same district of coontry the same bird frequently goes by different a^ 
pellattons, and the scientific name is also not uniform ; Linosnis, Brisson, and BuE- 
fon* oftentimes disagree. We may add to tbb, the absurd custom adopted is 
this coontry of naming our birds after thoi>e io Europe, to which they are suppo- 
sed to have some likeness, although, in most respects, they are dissimilar. 

There are three modes ia which we may obtain a knowledge of birds. From 
personal observation of these animals io their natural state; from preserved 
snbjects io cabinets of natural history ; and from books. The first is uodoubt* 
edly preferable, so far as it goes ; but it is necessarily limited by our range cf- 
travelling. The second supi^ies ibis defect, but it is liable to this great object, 
tion ; the subjects are often not oniy imperfectly prepared io the first instance^ bo^j 
generally decay and dissolve. In Cayenne, which has furnished more sul 
for the cabinets of european naturalists, than any other country ;. the birds 
steeped io spirits for a long time, and dried by the heat of an oven. This mi 
nndoohtedly, in many instances, suDy the glossy beauty of their pUuiiagje, 
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give them an appearance dxfibrent fi-om their natural one. Boots lanst be re- 
sorted to in order to complete and extend our knowledge ; but to place our sole 
reliance on them^ would be as absurd as to attempt to attain a knowledge of 
mankind by the mecUtations of contemplative retirement 
' Our author has, with unparalleled industry, and singular sagacity of observa- 
tion, surmount^ all the disadvantages which we have enumerated, and availed 
himself of all the sources of information^: every state in the union has witnessed 
his labours : oa our alpine hills ; t n our most distant forests ; on the borders of 
our rivers and lakes; on the shores of the Atlantic, the footsteps of his enter- 
prising industry may be seen. 'He first examined the feathered creation with, 
his own eyes ; he traoed them in their most secluded haunts ; he watched^ their 
migrations ; he observed their seasons of song, and of love, and of incubation; 
b^ noticed their food, their instinct, and their habits. 

After having explored this source of information, he next had recourse to 
cabinets of natural history, to the aviaries of amateurs, and to the observatioa*? 
of inquisitive and ingenious men. The museum of Peale furnished him with va- 
rious and extensive knowledge ; the methodical and comprehensive writings of 
Linnteus ; the extensive information of Pennant, Brisson, Edwards, and Latham, 
and tlie splendid elucidations of Bnfibn, were also familiar to him. 

Thus furnished with information, he has produced a work which excels all 
that precedes it, whether we have reference to the style and matter, or the 
drawings. It is in vain to attempt to form idea« from written descriptions of 
animals, suffirienlly distinct, so as to distinguish them in all eases from esich 
other : we must have recourse to the delmeations of the pencil, and to the pre- 
servations of the museum. The number of species of birds has undoubtedly 
been greatly multiplied from the generality and confusion of descriptions ; let 
the same bird be described after the lanuffiao manner by two different persons, 
and it is an equal chance if they do not vary in some essential respects ; but a 
faithful representation of the pencil will at once remove all ambiguity. The 
delineations of Wilson are done in such a masterly style, that the bird is at once 
recognised. He also excels in his account of the manners of birds : although 
he cannot boast of the splendid eloquence of Bu^m, yet there is such a fascina- 
tion in his^tyieii such a simplicity in his manner, and so much truth and nature 
ia all his remarks, ^faat we are compelled to give him the preference. 

To form a just estimate of the extensiveness of this work, we have only to / 
compare it with the celebrated natural histo^ of Mark Catesby, published in 
1754. ' Although tlie drawings of this writer are eminently beautiful, and gene- ' 
rally correct, yet they are greatly inferico- to those of Wilson. His descriptions ' 
also will fiot bear a comparison, either in interest or extent : the whole number 
of birds which he describes amounts to 113, which contained all the land birds 
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he saw in ^orih Aaa-ica, b^wees the 30th and 45th de^raei of laUtude. Wil- 
son has figured and described 278 specieii, 56 of which irere not known before : 
his untimely death has prevented the full execution of bis {dan. The swan, the 
turkey, and the craiie, the moet interesting of the feathei«d race, did not come 
under his review ; a loss that cannot be supplied. With what intonest would we 
read his remarks on the turkey? What l^ht would he not have cast upon 
those controverted questions, whether the turkey is of exclusive ameriean ori- 
gin ? s^nd whether the domestic is a distinct species from the wild turkey p and 
whether, contrary to the general operation of cultivation and domestication 
upon animals and plants, this bird has dwbdled in size, and sustained a deteri- 
oration by its domestic state ?  

Although Wilson has done much, yet much more remains to be done, in ot- 
der to complete our ornithology. ^ The whole number of species, according to 
Latham, is three thousand. Considering that the ameriean republic, iocludiog 
oar Ijouisiana acquisiticm, extends firom the Atlantic to the Pacific, embraces the 
greatest and most spacious inland seaS'in the world, eomprehends «very variety 
of climate and soil, innumerable and boundless forests ; prairies, or natural m^i- 
dows, of eeveral dxysjoiuney ; deserts like those of Africa ; mountains dividing 
the country into an eastern and western section ; and rivers equalled in size by 
none in the old world ; considering also its vicinity to numercws islands of a 
warm temperature, add the approximation of America to Europe and Asia, by 
which the land birds of the^old world can have easy- access to our continent : it 
is not unreasonable to suppose* that we may claim at leastooe thousand spe- 
cies of birdst who either reside among us, or oc^asioaalty visit us. If this eal- 
culation be correct, what an extensive field yet remains for the ornithologist p 
and if another Wilson riiall arise, endowed with genius and invincible industry, 
the rich treasures of natural scirace, which are now hidden frcMn our view, will 
be drawn from the darkness which covers them, and eitposed to the fidl view of 
an admiring.world. 



NOTE 18. • 

{t would ocdipy too much ground to state the various difficulties which per- 
plex the naturalist in thii interesting study. The greatest ^mbarrasstaent exists 
with respect to the identity of the species, and this proeeefls from the applica* 
tion of the names of european birds to ours which are entirely distinct ; from the 
imperfect, indistiDct, and general descriptions of ormthok^sts; from an inat- 
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teBliv« ebservstiOD of tiie changes which take place from age^ from cliamte, 
from season and food, and from the great difference which nature has establish- 

. ed between the sexes. It has, until lately, been doubted whether the bald 
eagle and the sea eagle were the same; and the same difficulty has occurred 
in rdation to the whippoor-will and the night-hawk* v This is now considered 
as settled. The latter are supposed to be distinct species, and the former are 
the same birds onder different appearances of plumage. 

An interesting discussion hasbeen had upon this question, whether the turkey 
is exchmvely of anieHcan ori^ ? Thomas Pennant published, in the Jransac- 
iions of the Koyal Society, a paper to show that the turkey came from Ameri- 
ca, and was unknown before the discovery of that continent. Dunes Barring- 
ton, who has taken the o^porite side of the question, asserts that this fine bird 
boasts an eastern origin. According to a distich in Baker's Chronicle, turkeys 
. were introduced into Ei^land from Spain. Latham, in his Synopsis of Birds, 
says, that turkeys were brought into England about 1^24, and that they un- 
questionably came originally from America, and are found largest in the north- 
em p^rts. Bartram, in his travels through the Carolinas and Floridas, repre- 
sents ''^ our tork^ as a very different species from the meleitgriB of Asia and 
Europe ; they are nearly thrice their sise and weight ; they are taller, and have 
a much longer neck proportionately, and 'likewise longer legs and stand more 
erectj they are also very different in color, tfa^ are all of a dark brown color, 
not having a black feather on them; but ^e male is esceedingly splendid with 
changeable colors.**^ Michaio, in his Travels to the westward of the Alleghany 
Mountains, &c. says, ** To the east of the MississiK^lin a space of more than 

^eight'hondred leagues, there is only one species of wild turkey. Some weigh 
thirty- five or forty ponnds. The variety of domestic turkeys to wjiich the nAm^ 
of english turkeys is given in France, came originally from this species of wild 
turkey, and when they are not crossed with the common species^ they retain the 
primitive colour of their plumage as well as that of their legs, which is a deep 
red. If subsequent to 1525 our domestic turkeys were naturalized in Spain, and 
from thence were intreduted into the rest of £urope, it is probable that they 
were originally from some of the more southern parts of America, where they 
doubtless exist a species di£ferent from that of the United States." 

Notwithstanding the authoritative decisions of the two last quoted writers, I 
think we may venture to dissent from them, and to say that the wild and tame 
turkeys are otAy varieties of the same species. It is well known tliat they 
breed together, and that their of&pring are also productive. The only diffi- 
culty, then, is respecUflg thfiirsizeandpliunage; all animals are changed by 
domostication. Their color, in a wild state, is generally uniform and similr>* j 
but whcft tamed, it changes into a number of varieties THp mallard is'th> 
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ftDck from wheoce Our domettk dock proeeedi , and the gray 4ag is Uw origifi 4i 
the domestic gooae. The color of these birds, io their reckiimed condition, m 
various $ in their wild state it ii aniform. The turkey wbeo domesticated is 
exposed to the seme mutations. As to comparative sise, it may be obaerved, 
that the hirgest wild turkey does not exceed the Urpa^ tame turkey ooe b^ 
in weight ; and this may also proceed from domestication. If the bisoo is the 
original stock of our tame cattle, has not the latter diminished in magnitode hy 
the cliauge ? hut this diversity may, perhaps, be 8atisfiutorily,^ceottnted for in 
aootlier way. The turkey was introduced into Europe from Spain, and Spain 
derived it from her tropical colonies. Jt is a bird which flourishes best in tatt- 
perate climates ; as it extended its migraticmB too far to the sooth, it dimiaidied 
in nse : althongh the identic of species could not be chained, yet a vaii^ 
was produced of iaferior magnitude. From the Spanish turkey, wfaicfa was 
thus spread over Europe, we have obtained our domestic one. The wild turkey 
has been frequently tamed, and his ofipring is of a larger sise. 

Considerable doubts have also been suggested with respect to that ioterestini? 
bird called the rice bird, reed bird, or bob lineolo, (Moberiza oryzivora). I 
rail it interesting on account of the beauty of its plumage, the melody of its 
notey, and the delicacy of its flesh, wbicii induced Brisson to call it Portolan de 
la Caroline. Its migrations have been represented as composed of esu:h sex 
distinctly. Catesby flrst suggested this idea. ^* In September,'* 8Si>8 he. 
*■'' when the rice birds arrive in Carolina, in infinite swarms, io devour the rice, 
they arc all bens, not be^g accompanied with any cock. Observing them to he 
all feathered alike, 1 ii^gmed they were young of both sexes not perfected in 
their colors ; but by opening some scores prepared for the spit, I found them to^ 
he all female^; and that I might leave no room for doubt, repeated the search 
often on many of them, but could never find a cock at that time of the year. 
Early in the spring both cocks and hens make a transient visit together, at 
which time I made the like search as before, and both sexes were plainly distin- 
gtmhable. Iw September, 1725, lying upon the deck of a sloop in a bay at An- 
dres^ isiland, I, and the company with me, heard three nights successively flights 
of these birds, (their note being plainly distinguishable from others,) passing over 
our heads northerly, which is their direct way from Cuba to Carolina; from 
which I conceive, after partaking of the earlier crop of rice at Cuba, they travel 
over sea to Carolina fnr the same intent, the rice there being at that time fit 
kit them.'* Natural History of Candina^ Fkfii/^ and the B^hasna Ifiands, 
vol. 1. 

Bartram seems to have adopted the same opinion, but with some hedtatioD. 
^* It is (says he) the commonly received opinion, that they are male and ft^male 
of the same species, i. e. the black-pied rice Urds the male, and a yellowish 
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elaj-coiored one the fe«i!)|6 ; the last mentioned appearing only in autumn, when 
tbeoiyza zizaoia are aboot ripenli^ ; yet, in myopinibn, there are sortie strong 
drcttmstances wMeh seem to operate against 6uch a conjecture, though generally 
believed." 

Aixnlt the middle of May, tlie black pied rice bird, called the male, appears 
in Pennsylvania, aboat -which time the jgreat yellow ephemera, called May fly, 
and a species of locustae; appear in ^reat numbers, the favorite food of tlie'se 
Hrds; Travdsir^ South Carolina^ vol. 1. 

Qr. Bart6n states, that the rice bird makes its appearance, near Philadelphia, 
about the 20th of May, and that the females exclusively make their appear- 
ance aboitt^the 20th of August. **^t>n the authority of Catesby,»' says he, " it 
has been believed by the most respectable naturalists, (Pennant and others,) that 
the males and females migrate separately at different seasons. Thus it is xOtagin- 
ed, that the males make their appearance in the vicinity of Philadelphia in tl^ 
spring, and the fenmles in the autumn, or close of summer. Some £^cts which 
have >come under my knowledge, induce me to suspect, that this is a vulgiar 
error ; one of the many mistakes with which natural liistory is crowded and de- 
formed, but at present I can only throw out the suspicion." Pragments of 
Natural ffistory. « ' 

Although these supposed separate sexual migrations may be considered anom^ 
lous, yet they are not without precedent: The male cuckoo arrives in England 
before the female. The male of the motadlly luseinia, or nightingale^ amve^ 
there about a week after the female. The male of the sylva sylvieola, or wood 
«ren, precedes the female in its vernal migrations to that conntry, a week or 
ten days. , And what if still more extraordinary is, that tte have the authority 
of Linnaeus for sayhig, that the female chaffinches of Sweden, (frin^lla cslebs,) 
migra^te only, and this assertion is eonfirraed frbtei seeing only females of that 
species, in certain parts oS England, at that time. And to sliow- an instance of 
a peculiar exception from a general rule, we have only to advert to the arrival 
of some Virds into Great Britain against a strong wind. 

We all know that the ncitjion of the, arrival of the different sexes of this bird, 
at different times, .in this part of the country is anfounded. They arrive on 
Long fsland sometime in May, and have their young in June, when the distinc- 
tion of sexes in the young, as well as old, is obvious, the young males resembling 
t)ie old ones i and they are, at that season, brought alive to our markets, by the 
bird catchers, for sale, and sold to bejcept in cages. They retire from us the 
latter end of the summer, at the same time ; but the positive assertion of Cates- 
by, and others, that females are only seen in Carolina in September, and that 
he bad verified this opinion by dissection, was calculated to produce acquiescence, 
until Wilson cleared vfp this nibject. He says, that thpy arrive in Pennsylvania 
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from the I2tb to the 20tli of Maj when they (o to thecorlb ; that from Jime iSl 
August, the male changes hii colour, and animilates the female, when they re- 
tire to the sooth ; that the orgaoi of Inrds, by which the sex it detected, are,  
autumn, no larger thao the smallait pin*f head, and that the flpriog inereasa 
them a hoodred fold, which led to the error of Catetby, when he applied tte 
anatomical knife. ( WiUon's OmiiMtgy, vol. 2. ) That m October they viA 
Jamaica and Cuba, and retuni to the contioent early in the spring. Tlui iii 
most satisfiietory aolutioo of all the doubts which have existed on this ratged 
When dr. Barton states, that the females exclusively make their appearaoeeii 
Pluladelphia, about the 20th of August, the male bird has then changed its eoloor, 
and both sexes are on their southern journey. When Catesby and Bartram soj, 
that the females only appear in autumn in Carolina, it is only a contlDiiatioDflf 
the southern progress of both sexes identified in external appearance. Whei 
Catesby made his dissections, and concluded that sdl his sobgects were feoiak^ 
it was in September, when the sexual distinctions are not palpable ; bat whes 
they became so in the spring, he had no difficulty in recognising both male sal 
female. 

1 might extend these remarks, on similar topics of inquiry, but I have ahea^ 
occupied too much groui>d; these slight sketches will indicate what an intereit' 
ing and spacious 6eld of investigation might be explored. 



ISrOTE 19, 

In 1810 I saw a great number of ravens on the benders of the beauttful lake 
Canadesaga, or Seneca, near the village of Geneva, and was told that no crom 
had made their appearance in that part of the country. Michaux, in his travdi 
before quoted, observes, that the crows have not yet been seen in Tenessee ; but 
it is probable that their appearance is only deferred, for tiiey are already wiy 
destnicUve in Kentucky. The gray rats of Europe in like manner follew the 
establishments of the whites ; they have not yet penetrated into CumbeHand a 
Tenessee j they make their appearance a few years after the country hasbeei 
inhabited. 
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NOTE 20. 

The l^tus americanus described by Linnseas evidently oieaDs our wild rabbit. 

It caoBpt apply to the northern hare, which is evidently larger than it. 

« 
Dr. Beiknap denominates our hare the lepus tiinidus, or common hare, and 

our rabbit the lepus cgnisulus, or common rabbit of Europe. He is mistaken in 
both appellations. The common bare does not exist in this country, nor, it is 
believed, in any part of America, although Linnxus says that it inhabits Europe, 
Asia, and America. We certainly have no aniibal corresponding with it. Nor 
does our hare resemble the lepus variabilis, as described by Linnaeus. He says 
that it inhabits the northern hills of Europe, Asia, and America, migrates ia 
troops lo winter into the plains, and returns in spring to the mountains ; that it is 
easily tained, is playful, and fond of honey. This does not, in any respect, apply 
to our hare, nor does his description of its color and changes apply. Our har^ 
is the most wild and indocile of animals. I had several of them caught alive at 
Albany, witli a view of letting them loose for propagation in tlie thick, impene- 
trable swamps of Long Island ; but such was their wildness that of twenty or 
thirty procured for that purpose, they either pined away, or killed themselves by 
beating against their cages, and. I therefore could not succeed in my plan. 
They w«re entirely white, and their flesh is excellent. 

Kalm describf 8 our mVd rabbit as a hare, and as much smaller than the swedii^h 
hare, and but little bigger tlian that of the rabbit of Europe. {Kalm^s TrnvtlSy 
vol. 1.) I He further says, that the hare at Hudson^s Bay, and in Canada, (the 
hare of which I speak,) perfectly corresponds with the Swedish bare, being in 
summer of a brownish gray color, and in winter of a snowy wliite. Mr. Pennant 
says, that the varying hare weighs only «ix pounds and a half, the common hare 
upwards of eight pounds, and the american hare, or our wild rabbit, from three 
pounds eight oimces to four pounds and a hnlf ; and he says that the first is met 
with in Canada and Newfoundland, ^ifber which the species ceases to the south- 
ward, or nt least he has no authority for its being continued ; the hare of New 
England seeming, by Josselyn^s account, to bethe american hare or wild rabbit, 
tliat inlmbits Greenland, and is found about the rocks at Church ill, and the straits 
of Hudson^s Bay, but that it is not common. We must, therefore, succumb to 
these great authorities} and acknowledge that our hare is, at least, a variety of 
the lepus variabilis of Europe. So far, however, from being confined to Canada, 
as is represented, it is in great numbers about Albany, and has been seen near 
forty miles to the south of that place, on the east side of the Hudson. Its food 
is said to be grass, wliite moss, and the biirk of the birch- tree, of which it is very 
fond ; it ^oes not 1 iirrow in the ground, but harbors in hollow trees. Dr. Wil- 
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Uami, 10 Ms NittAiy of Vemoot, my*, tiiat a Urge hare weight eight pomis, 
«Bd the largest rabbit leven poun^. Heame saw the varying hare as lar nortt 
"as latitude seventy tiro, and says it someUmes weighs fourteen or fifteen poondi. 
As connected with this salqoct it may not be amiss to observe, that it is not 
probable that either our hare or rabbit can be domesticated. The commott rab- 
bit of Europe, however, would flourish here, and its skiil alone would reader it 
an object to have warrens made for its habitation. Its amaring fecundity is wd! 
known. It lives to the age of eight or nine years, aod is capable of procreatuf 
at five or six months. The female is gravid thirty or thirty-ooe dajra, aod the 
will bear seven times annually, and produce five young at each time. Supposing 
this to happen during the space of four years, and that three of the yoaag st 
each producing are females, the increase will be 478,082. This exceeds the fe- 
cundity of the pigeon, which, according to Pliny, may produce, from one pair, 
14,760 in four yean. Until of late years the gray rabbit was the only specia 
.10 the english warrens ; at present the silver-haired rabbit is sought after, 7cd 
has, within the few last years, supplanted the other, because the skin is dreaed 
as a fur, and sells for more. {DanitlU Rural Smarts, vol. 1.) It is bdtcvd 
that the tame rabbit which has been brought intQ tliis country in a domestic ^^¥f 
is not the proper rabbit for stocking warrens. It is not a little surprisii^ ttat 
thi» easy source of profit has been entirely overlooked by us. 



NOTE 21. 

Homer, who has been closely imitated by all the celebrated epic poets, hK 
thus described the migration of cranes : 

So when inclement winters vex the plain 
With piercing frost, or thick descending rain ; 
To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 
IVith noise and order, through the midway sky : 
To fugmy natiooa wounds and'death tbey bring. 
And all the waf descends upon the wing-. 

Pope's Translation. 

Virgil thus describes the same subject : 

— — Qoalessub nubibus atris, 
Strymonix dant signa groes, atqne sthera tranaat 
Cum sonitu, fugiuotque notos damore secundo. 

^REii>, tab. 10. 
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Oa comparing these descnptions, of tl^e four greatest epic poets who have a,- 
l^oroed the world, can there be any hesitatioQ in awarding the palin of superiori- 
ty to Milton, 

The anus casadensis^ or wild goose, when formed into a phalanx for migratioo, 
appears in the shape of a wedge. 

Although the ancients were so much puzzled about the migration of ' birds, 
that they supposed it extended to the moon, yet it is now no longer a mystery. 
The departure of the swallow has been a subject of more specolatioo and fable 
than that of any other bird. The estimable Bartram told dr. Barton, that he 
has seen, in the autumn, large flocks of all our four species of swallows, on 
their return southward from Pennsylvania, through Carolina, Florida, &c. and in 
the spring on their return to the northward again. FragmerUs of the I^aiural 
History^ ifc. 

Catesby supposes, that birds of passage, particularly swallows, pass to the same 
latitude in the southern hemisphere, as the northern latitude from whence 
they came ; that they retire, for instance, from Carolina to Brazil, and particu- 
larly, that our chimney swallow correspond? with the description of Margra- 
vius* andorinha, which he considers a full confirmation of his hypothesis. The 
europeau swallows probably retire to Africa. Adanson, when within fifty leagues 
of Senegal, caught, from the shrouds of the vessel, four european swallows. 
This was on the 2d of October, 1749, and they were then retiring from the ap- 
proach of winter to Senegal, in the torrid zone, where they are never seen but 
at this season of the year, along with wagtails, kites, quails, and other birds 
of passage, and they only spend the winter, without building nests, or produdig 
young. Our chimney swallow is not known in Europe. And our hirundo ras- 
tica is not precisely like that of Europe ; it disagrees particularly in the colour 
•f the breast, which, in the latter, is white, like that of our bank swallow, 
whereas oars is ferruginous. Kalm says, that ihey nearly correspond in colour, 
hut that there appears a small difference in the note ; they are, probably, varie- 
ties of the same species. Dr. Barton thinks that our bank marthi, or sand swal- 
low, is not the hirundo riparia of Linns^us. Kalm, in his^ voyage to t{}is country, 
saw, on the first of September, about one thousand miles from our coast, some 
land birds flying about the ship, which he took for sand martins, (hirundo ripa- 
ria sometimes they settled on the ship, or on the sails ; they were of a gray- 
ish brown colour on the back, their breast white, and tiie tail somiewhat furca- 
ted. They were driven away by « heavy shower of rain. On the next day a 
swallow fluttered about the ship, and sometimes settled on the mast, and severe 
al times it ^>proached the cabin windows, as if willing to take shelter there.. 
Eight days afterward, within the american gulf^ an owl and a littlo'bird set- 
tled on the sails, On the iZth of September, a wood pecker of a speckled ^ay 
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colour on the back, extremely fatigued, and aootlier land bird, of tbe 
rlasfi, endeavored to rest oo tbe ship. Kalpi^s deatioatioD vai Fhiladelplna, 
(where he arrived on the 26th of September,) and from the 25th ct August, to 
the beginning of September, the swallows retire from that part ai tbe couatry. 
If those seen by Kalm were not driven by storms from their course, they evi- 
dently intended to take up their winter residence ^yood sea. Catesby says thai 
on his voyage from England to Carolina,(where he arrived on tbe 23d of May, 
1722,) in the latitude of twenty-six degrees north, about midway betveenthe 
two continents of Africa and America, which he says cannot be less ihaDox 
hundred leagues, an owl appeared hovering over the sbip, and after soa^ at- 
tempts to rest flew off} this was on the 22d of March ; on that day a hawk with 
a white head, breast, and belly, appeared in like manner, and the day after 
some swaltowi?, but none ventured to alight on any part of the ship. This wai 
about the time of year when swallows return from their winter raigratioBs, mi 
those were, probably, returning to Carolina. Kalm met them going to Africa is 
the fall, when they leave us, and Catesby met them retoroing in the spring, when 
they join ua. 

Our spring and summer birds of passage continue with us about six months, and 
are absent about that time. Tliey avail themselves of high and favorable winds, 
to depart and return. A strong south or southwest wind, about tbe beginmngsf 
April, says Bartram, never fails of bringing millions of small birds of passage, 
who appear very suddenly in spring ; and when the pewH or phebe, (musdcaiB 
fusca,) tbe first bird of passage which appears in Philadelphia, in the spring, wludi 
is generally about the first or middle of March, arrives, then pease, beaos, 
and almost every kind of eseulent garden seeds may be planted without dan- 
ger of frost. 

Bartram distinguishes birds as follows : 

1. Those that arrive in Pennsylvania in the spring, from the south, and reton 
in autumn, after building nests and rearing young. 

2. Those that arrive there from the north, in autumn, where they continue du- 
ring the winter, and return again in spring, and these birds continue their joornej 
as far south as Florida. 

3. Those that arrive in Carolina and Florida, in the spring, from the south, 
and breed, and return in autumn without going further north. 

4. Natives of Carolina and Florida, where they breed and continue all the 
year. , 

5. The same of Pennsylvania. 
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NOTE 22. • 

The rev. dr. Miller, in his excellent work, entitled A Retrospect of the Eigji- / 
teenth Century, states, that there are two thousand five hundred and thirty-six 
species of birds. Latham in the first six volumes of his Synopsis of Birds, has 
described ninety-six genera, and two thousand and forty six species. The ad- 
ditions made in his- subsequent volumes have increased the number of species to 
three thousand. 

The number of birds treated by Linnaeus did not greatly exceed pine hundred. 

There are in Great Britain three hundred and seven species of birds, compre- 
hending all such as either visit that island at uncertain seasons, or are usually 
domesticated, as well as those which are known to be constant inhabitants, of 
which one hundred and fifty-four are land birds^ and one hundred and fifty-three 
water birds. 

I think it is not unreasonable to suppose that there are, in the United States 
and its territories, €HQe thousand species of birds. 



KOTE 23. 

I believe it may be laid down as a general rule that all birds of the anas genus 
may be. domesticated^ That beautiful bird, the summer or wood duck, (anas 
sponsa,) and the black duck, (anas obscura, or nigra,) I have seen in a state of 
domestication. Mr. Cornelius Bergen, of Ring^s county, about the lattier end of 
April, put fifteen eggs of the black duck, on which the old one was sitting, under 
a dunghill hen ; the next day twelve young were liatclied, of which he raised 
eleven ; one of them fiew away in August, and returned in November, with 
a strange male, which was taken and tamed. It mixes readily with the common 
duck, and their ofTspring arc productive. It lays a great many eggs, and has two 
broods ill a year. Latham says, that the american wigeon, (anas americana,) 
or pheasant duck, as it is called at New- York, has been domesticated ; its flesh 
is most excellent. 

Lewis and Clarke saw, on the Missouri, a small species of goose di^ring con- 
siderably from the Canadian goose, and beautiful white brants, which, no doub{|^* 
might be domesticated. 

Scudder has, in his museum, two specimens of non-descript geese, shot on Loiig 
Island, and never seen bd'ore. One he cajils the brant goose, and supposes it to , 
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be a hy drid, produced by the Canada gooae and the brant ; the other ia of m dark 
cmeroufl colour, and ii rather smaller than the wild goose. 

The aoas cjgnoides orientalit, or Muscovy gaoder, breeds with the conaaa 
9;oose ; aod the anas asgyptiaca, about the sise of the eoounoD goose, is a beau- 
tiful bird i they are'common in gentleiiieD*8 poods in Enghmd, and might beia- 
troduced into this country. 

A variety of the aoas boschas, or common duck, with a booked IhII, is kept ii 
Germany, almost to the exclusion of the eomaon sort. The freacha or ginj 
dock, is much larger than the common. 

The swan is domesticated in Europe, and has been brought here. HftaAit 
this bird nor the wild goose will breed, unless measures are taken to aeeommiK 
date them with appropriate places for that purpose. Islets ought to be madeio 
their ponds, surrounded with high grass, in order that they may be allured ti 
make their nests, aod where th^ may sit withoat disturbance. 

Dr. Barton says, that the Indians of Carolina had domesticated a large \mA of 
the family of the grallae, or waders, and no doubt several birds of this gensS 
night be reclaimed from their wild state, and rendered useful. 

The hoco 8;oes by different names : it is called corasso in Brazil, and is Smi- 
nam it is called the powesa, and peacock pheasant ; it is about the nze of i 
common turkey ; ia a beautiful bird ; the flesh is excellent ; it is tlie crax alec- 
tor of Linnaeus. Scudder has a beautiful specimen In his museum. It is sold at 
Parimaiiebo for m^n'e than a guinea a-piece, and it ought to be naturalised 
here. 

The Peruvian hen, or crax rubra, has been introduced into England. Tbe 
ficsh is white, and esteemed good. Tbe climate of that country is supposed not 
to he warm enongh for it, as the toes are apt to rot off. Beside these, there aic 
in Guiana and Brazil, a new species of dunghill hem from the interior, theyacos 
of Cayenne, which is larger than a fowl, and breeds in a domestic state, the dio 
don, or meleagris cristata of Linnffius, which inhabits Brazil, where it is tamed, 
and the flesh is ihuch liked ; the parraka of Buffon, and hannaquam of BascrdR, 
the she of a small-fowl, its flesh good, and it is in a domestic state ; and also k 
marail of BulToh, and marrolee of Bancroft, about the dimensions of a fowl. I 
am not certain but that some of these are the same bird under a dlfiferent name. 
If our climate is too cold for them, they may answer in the southern states. 

It may also be considered a general rule that all birds of the columba genm 

may be domesticated. Our poultry may, in this respeet, be greatly iniproved, 

0K}t^ly in variety, but in size. 

^ Tbe great crooned Indian pigeon (columba coronata) has been brougfal- ts 

: Europe alive from the East Indies, where it is, kept as domestic poultry. It k 

Ks large as a turkey. 
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Id Java^ Celebes, and Ceylon, there are eighteen or twenty specif of wood 

r 

pigeons, some of which are as large as a small hen. 

We have no pheasant in this country. Governor Weatworth, of New-Hamp- 
shire, brought several pairs of pheasants from England, and let them fly in hi$ 
woods at Wolfborough, but they halve not since been seen. It is the pha9ianus 
colchicus of Linnsus, is the size of a fowl, and produces cross brJMs with hens ; 
this production is supposed to be the origin of the game cock/ It appears from 
fiartlib^s Legacy that in 1650 these birds were kept tame in great numbers, and 
he mentions a lady who raised two hundred one spring. • 

The China pheasant (phasianus pictus) is a hardy, beautifdl bird,' and might 
be easily naturalized : it breeds with common pheasants. . Scudder has a bird 
of this kind, and the golden pheasant of the same country, in his museom. The 
golden pheasant, and a pheasant called the ring pheasant, a variety of the 
^common one, have been found at large in England. 

The Padua cock and he? weigh from eight to ten pound, and is a variety of 
the phasianus gallus, or dunghill cock. 

The phasianus gallus exists in a wild state oh some of the moors ia the north' 
era counties of Scotland ; the eggs are nearly douUe the size of ordinary egg«. 
A variety of the tame kind has two toes behind, instead of one; of a large 
breed one has weighed fourteen pounds. Another frizzled variety has the fea- 
thers curled up ; the "^esh is firm and delicate ; it is a tender kind, brought 
ori^nally from the East Indies. The turkish cocks and hens are said to dlffi;i- 
from ours in the variety and beauty of their colours. 

Clavigero says, that there are two kinds of pheasants in Mexico, of the size 
of a goose, with a crest on their heads, which they can raise and depress at C 
pleasure, that they are distinguishable by their colour, and some particular 
qualities. The first is called the royal .pheasant, or coxolitti, and has a tawny 
coloured plumage, and its flesh is more delicate than that of the other. Thcx 
latter is named tipetotohl, and will sometimes pick from his master's hand, meet 
him with signs of joy, shut the door with his bill, and fight like a cock in poultry 
yards; his feathers are of a shining blacky and his legs and feet ash-coloured. 

The tetrao francolinus of linnsus is as large as the common partridge, it 
' inhabits the warmer parts of Europe ; it may be kept iq aviaries where i^ 
breeds freely. * ' 

The tetrao rofus greek, or great red partridge, is larger thao the combon 
one. 

The red legged partridge, or tetrao rofus, has been let loose in its wild state 
in England ; they are all over Europe, Asia, and Africa, and are so tame itf 
the isle of Scio, according to Tournefort, that fhey may be driven to seek tkitffr 
fbbd in the fields like so many sheep. 
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The tetrao perdrix, tbe common partridge of Europe, is oot larger tban otii 
quail, (tetraomartlaDdus;) with a little encouragement they have beea made 
as tame as commou poultry ; they will not breed in a state of cobfioemcBt ; bat 
if the eggs are placed under a hen, she will hatch them and rear the yodog as 
her own chickens. Willoughby says, that a certain Sussex man had, by hii 
industry, made a covey of partridges so tame, that he drove thenr befcnre him 
in consequence of a vragcr, out of that county to London, though they were sih- 
iolutcly free, and had their wings grown. 

The conim<ni quail (tetrao coturtiix) is a migrating bird, spread all over the 
old world, is seen from the Cape of Good Hope io Iceland ; comes north ia 
spring and departs south in aotumn. It is about the size of our robin, and is 
not in this country. 

The gold-breasted trumpeter (psophia crepitans) inhabits vaiious pacts of 
South America, is near the size of a turkey ; its flesh is as good as that of i 
pheasant ; it is called agame by the french, and cani-cami in Surinam ; it is 
most easily tamed and a great friend to man, whom it follows, caresses, and 
even seems to protect, with the attachment of a dog ; it is reared for domestic 
uses, and fed among other poultry. 

The jabiru, or crane of Surinam, is larger tban a stork ; its head and primary 
feathers of the wing and tail are black, it lives entirely on Gsh, and is domestica- 
ted in poultry yards. 

1 have thus eounierated between thirty and forty species of birds, naoet of 
which may be kept as domestic poultry, and all of them may be made oraamea- 
tal or useful. Indeed, we have the authority of scripture to a much greater ex- 
tent. St. James says, " every kind of beast, and of birds, and of serpents, and 
things in the sea, is tamed and hath been tamed of mankind." 

It is hoped that these hints may have a tendency to attract the public atten- 
tion to this useful branch of domestic economy. 



NOTE 2i. 

The fish-market of New- York may be considered as the general depbsite of 
every eatable, and every curious inhabitant, of the waters. Every thing that 
gratifies the appetite for food or for novelty, centres here. 

Notwithstanding this, it is an extraordinary fact, that until dr. Mitchill com- 
menced his investigations, there was not a good catalogue of our fishes ; and it 



Ib well knowB| that New-York is veryjeldom me&ti<Hied in the books of ichthy- 
ology. • ' 

That cUstiogaithed geatleman coonnenced his labors in November^ 18lt ; and 
he began at the very elements. Every sort of fish was procured, examined, and ' 

described. The spedmen and the description were next pompared with those in 
the best books ; he frequently dissected the individuals which he had described, 
ID order to make himself acquainted with the internal marks and characters, and 
sometimes he satisfied himself experimentally on their qualities as food. 

R^ also availed himself of various ichthyolo^cal assistance, and more espedal* 
ly of the General Zoology of Shaw, the Qeneral History of Fishes by Blocb, and 
the Museum Ichthyologicum of Gronovius. 

The cias^ficatioD has been attended, in several respects, with difl^ulty. He 
has adopted the five orders of apodal^ jugiUar^ thoracic j abdinmuA^ and carHlUf 
jg^netts s but in some case^tiiere were doubts about the genus, and in some in- 
stances about the species. There is reason to suppose, that many of the spe- 
cies are non-descripts. The whole which the doctor has examined and described 
amount to more than one hundred and fifty species and varieties. And in ad- 
dition to this, he has made great progress in describing the cete, or whales ; the 
testacea, and Crustacea, forming the shell gsh ; and the mollusca, constituting 
the soft, boneless, and gelatinous class of animals. Dr. MitchilPs account of 

<r 

the co^jUiea of New- York may be seen in the Amer. Med. and Philos. Regis^ 
ter, vol. 4. \ 

If the whole world contains one thousand species of fish, as is said, it is not un« 
reasonable to suppose, that the United States and their dependencies conteiin be- 
tween three and four hundred. Our western lakes furnish a great number ; and /> 
as our waters are discharged into every ocean that surrounds America, there ; 
can be no hesitation in assenting to the reasonableness of this estimate. The 
work of the doctor is now ready for publication. It ought to be accompanied by ' 
engravings, taken from correct drawings; and as the expense of such an under- 
taking is enormous, the munificent patrons of science and genius, and our en- 
lightened public bodies, ought to come forward and promote the publication of 
a work so interesting, undertaken and executed by oi|e who has done as much, 
ibr the honour of american science and Uterature as any nian living. - 

As connected generally with this subjecj; I am happy to have it in my power 
ft> furnish a iliterary curiosity. It is a poetical versioo, by dr. Mitchill, of the 
third Piscatory Eclogue of Sannazarius, ^ho is,tbas characterized by dr. Blair : 
'* Sannasarius, a famous latin poet, in the age of Iieo X. attempted a bold inno- < 
vation. He composed piscatory eclogues, chauging the scene from woods to the 
sea, and from the life of shepherds to that of fishermen. But the innovation was 

so imhappy tbirt he hag gained no followers. For the life of fishermen is, obvi* - 

N  • 
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ooBly, modi aore Wd ud toiboiiie than thatof iheplierdt, and prtwttta to tiie 
fimcy much In i agreeable imafM. Flodn, and treci, aad flowers, are otgects ef 
greater beauty, and laore generally ivlisbed by men, tban fiahea and atariae4>rQ>- 
ductions.** This may be true to a certain extent ; bat it does not Mhm that a 
description of tbe nmptidty, acBvity, and ▼ariety of piscatory life, baa not ib 
ehamis and attractiou, as well as a delineation of tbe trawiuility and composore 
of the pastoral state. ItSs well known that those who defotethemaelvvs In tbe 
Sports of the waters, and the active porsnits of the fisherman asid seanao, cannot 
be induced to change their destination ; and sorely poetical r ^pr e se ntatkw, cal- 
culated to recall to the memory scenes ofsiKh delight, and to awaken die mioi 
to their contemplation, are worthy of the best eflbrts of gmiu^ and d feaci f lu g cf 
the highest encomioms of taste and just criticism. Sannazarios wrote five edogaa. 
The third now pabrished is called Mopsus, and has a connderable resemblance 
to IHl^I^s Palflonoo. It is a conversation in which foitrspeakers take their pmf . 
Thar names are Celadon, Mopsus, Chromis, and lolas. The conten^ng ilsber- 
men extol the charms of their mistresses, Chlo^fs and Nisa, as the moat lovdy 
smd excellent of their sex. At last Mopsus decides that botb have ncquitted 
themselves well, and rewards one with a speckled shell, and the other with s 
branch of coral. 

7%s third Piscatory Eclogue of Sanwuatrius. 

s 

AKGUMENT. 

The scene of this eclogue is in the island of JiMnhis, called also Piikoam 
and JEnaria^ lying westward of Misenom and southwest from the city of Na- 
ples. Procbytes or Prochyta is a smaller island, situated between the former 
and the beforemeotioned head-land. 

Tbe speakers in the poem are inhahitaDts of these islands. At least Chro- 
mis, one of the contending lovers, seems to be a native of iEnaria ; and I<^ 
his competitor, appears to reside upon Prochytes. 

The Lucrioe lake or pond was i^ot far from Bauli. This was the pUuee te 
which the Ashing party was driven by tbe southern storm. Bauli standi west 
of Naples, upon the continent, near Bai®, on the shore of the. Tyrrhene bay, 
or Sinus Tyrthenus. 

Parthenope is a village a little b^ond the river Sebethos, east of Naples. 

Mopsus after his return to Inarime, ioibrms Celadon what occurrences had 
befallen the party at BauU. 
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M0P8US. 
C^tt/LDovi Mopavs, Chkomis, Iolai. 

ClfcADOtl. 

Cone tell me,' Mopeiu, (since, as 'Mgpn -sajRg, 
Tke st^rm at Bauli kept you fourteen days,) 
How yofi and Chi^miB, and lolai, fared, 
Wbile all 1^ rage the farious south jpreparad. ' 
Bid you, while he indulted sea and waves, 
Find tmy pastime in your dreary ca^es ? 

,Mopsu«. • 

What could our muses, Celaddn, perfom. 
Listless and torpid, midst the roaring storm ? 
While conchs untouched escaped our active handfl» 
And crabs eight footed safely kept the sands. 
Our boat was lodged in safety high ashore^ 
Cornets extended hung from oar to oar ; 
Beneath our feet the hooks and baskets lay, 
And rods, and seines, and weirs obstruct our way. 

Then Chromis fine Inarime surveyed ^ 
From you our skiff came hither, grieved he said ; 
(Ah, hapless exile) while our sovereign's cause' 
His youthful bands beyond the ocean draws. 
One war despatched, aaother soon begins, 
And lands reiBOte the kii^g victorious wins. 
He tibonders ^here Idguria's rocks abound^ 
And where the peaked Stcechades are fqwA 
Beyond the Rhodanus our legions shone, 
XI think Amiloen aaidi^ wpsthe Rhone,) 
Beheld the strand where ocean swells his tide, 
And banks from which blue britons were descried'; 
Who, when the water ebbs, (if fiaune speaks frae,)> 
Catch fish ID plenty left exposed to^view. %. 
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Renew net noir 117 woet, lolas cried ; 
But pot, oh Cbromia, this diBcoone ande ^ 
For Lycabas alarm sulBcieot gave, 
When late we paddled od the Locrine wave. 
Id fiutfaeit climei he mw the setting boo, 
Beyond the wavei and cloodi his jouroey run i 
Just at from our Csjeta he descends, 
And fiir beyond the land his circoit ends| 
No noise is heard as down his chariot bends. 
The people's di£ferent modes he understood i 
Their oaken houses and their huts of wood ; 
Their cities, places, names, and tribes he knew ; 
'The bellovacians, and morinoes too. 
And rough tarbellians;~words pronounced with 
How rivers wandered through a breadth of plain ; 
How some new Loire he sailed with covered prow ; — 
But other cares demand attention now. 
Do thou, since love of Chloris warms thy veins, 
Ascend this rock and alternate my strains ; 
Mopsus will hear, and succouring our need. 
Pour forth the music (tfhis slender reed. 
They said, and I agreed ; without command 
My sounding pipe I quickly took in band ; 
And as by turns the swains their silence broken, 
I fumuhed music to the words th^ spoke ; 
Nor more delay, his voice biythe Chromii tried, 
Ahd quick responding lolas replied. 

Cbromxs. 

Yenereids, holy maids of ocean { bear 
Gifts from your floods to i^ease my cruel fair ; 
Or, if she slight them, search the deeps around 
Till for my desperate love a cure be fiound. 

lOLAS. 

Ye sirens, powers revered ! attend my prayer ; 
liet Nisa own me, and her slights forbear ; 
Or see me die ;--beneath the rolling wave 
Midit rocks and 8ea-wnd[ I shaH find a grarcu 
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Cbromis. 

As wkeniet on the level surface glide, 

» 

WheD breathing zephyrs gentlj carl the tide, 
And on their seats the rowers careless lie ;— - 
When Chloris loved me, jast so calm was f. 

lotAS. 

Behold the rocks when angry billows sweep 

And from the bottom raise the tro«l)led deep ; 

The rocks are moved, the earth with trembling gjnam ;— 

Is this the picture of my Nisa^s firowns ? 

Cbromis. 

Oh Proteus, shepherd of the sea, oh sire. 
Oh king, attend a love-sick swmn's desire ; 
Go thoa to distant Pithecose, and there 
To Hyale the proud, at once declare. 
To tend my sea-born, monsters is thy care. 

lOLAS. 

Yon rock, that stands not iar from shore, shall prove 

A firm memorial of my steadfiist love ; 

Swim to it, Glauctts, and to Nisa say. 

Lest, from my hardened hands she torn away, 

That thou to land dost haul my scaly p^. 

Chbomis. 

l^yprus to Venus, Crete to Jove, is dear ; 

To Juno Samos, Vulcan Lemnos, near ; 

But while ^naria shall my mistress suit, ' 

Samos and Lemnos fall to disraputet 

lOLAS. 

Mars Rhodope, Phoebe Qrtygia, lores. 
Mercury Cyllene, Pallas Hjrmettus* grofci ; 
But while Procby tes is my darling's spoty 
Hymettus and Ortygia cnk to nought. 
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ClUOMIS. * 

* Here eavci, and rocks, and wiUu for nets aboa&d» 
And rosb aid myrtle cluster thick around ; 
Was Phyllis present, or was Cfaloris by, 
How weU could 1 the ragiog winds defy ! 

lOLAS. 

Without my Nisa nothing seems to please. 
The lands are sad, and comfortless the seas j 
I hate my hooks and nets ; with her before 
To fish were chamuof, even on Lybia*s sboKie. 

Cnioifif. 

Sinuessa raackrel, soles Dinarchos deab, 
flerailia mullets, and Aaalphi eds ; 
With blooming girls Parihenope is gay ;— 
Who BOW shall bid me seek elsewhere forprfy ? 

lOLAI. 

Gudgeon in rivers, dragonet in weeds, 
Sqpid midst the reefs, in open water feeds 
The la^iprey ; I my Nisa^s threshold court; 
What happier island has so gpod a portP 

Mopsus. 

Thos I ronember how the rocks among 
With various strife they safe and sheltered sung ^ 
And praise and presents earned, befittmg those 
To whom his commendation Triton shows : 
One gets the shell I div*d from Circe's ground. 
With specks and purple beautified around ; 
The other gains a coral in its pride, 
With knobs and branches well diversified. 
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(AddiHonal arHcle procured from dr. MitehUl h^ flU ediiov.) 

The fifth pifcatory eclogue of Jamet Sannazariiid, entitle tisRPTLis Fuam," 
U4CEUTRIA. It is dedicated to Cassandra M^rchete. The speakers are two« 

I r 

DoHTLAS and Thbloon. {S<^ene Uii cit^ of Naples.) 

It is by no m^ns unlikely, that SannazaHud derived^ his idea of introduciag 
fishermen into poetical compo9itio.ns, froit Thesocritus, who wrote at Syracuse 
io Sicily. That writer^s first Idyl in dreek, is entitled Thyrsis One of the 
speakers in the dialogue is a goatherd, who encourages Thyrsis to sinig, by the 
o£Eer of a cup, on which many fine tUngs werte carved, and among others, an 

« 

agtdjisherman onumg rude rocks, dr(m(ng his nti wUk great Udfour. You would 
say that he Jished Tvi^ aU the strength ke possessed. For his veins sweU in Ais 
ftetk ; end he appears as robusi as a youih. And not far from this old water-r 
man, is seen a vine beatUifuUy loaded with ruddy grapes. And in the third 
Idyl, a despairing lover declares that he nUl leap {n(o th^ wa/tes, where Olpis 
ike fisherman u on the watch for tumnies^ (a sort of large mackrel.) 

This eclogue may be considered as having three distinct parts, first, the dedi- 
catory verses ; secondly, Iktfylas's redtal oS the magical Htes and words of ex- 
ecration practised by the enchantress Herpylis, against the ungrateful and per- 
fidious MsoD, who by deserting the lass 'that loved him, had driven her to dis- 
traction ; and thirdly, Thelg'on^s narrative of his passion for the beautiful Ga^ 
latea, whose coldness and aversion he endeavours to overcome by a confession' 
of his ardent sincerity, and an enumeratiqp of his valuable qualities and posses- 
sions. The whole is modelled upon the eighth eclogue of Virgil ; with an ia< 
version of the order of the topics ; the elegy in VirgiPs eclogue being first, and 
the imprecation last. Virg^ had copied his first part from the third idyl of 
Theocritus ; and his secoed part from the second idyl of the same. 

But, let us now the well-known loves relate ; 
Which, as youbg Dorylas and Thelgoii sat 
Beneath the hanging rock's refreshing shade, 
And sung ; along the shores a murmur made r 
* To glassy Platamon where mermaids lave 
And Serapb' sacred fount and cave. 

If aught of honour to the sea belong, 
Attend, Casnmkn, and approve my wa% : 



IM • VOTES ASS^ 

WbeUiar palhifan looon before thee ipread 
]|fiaoiiiaD (rid and nice aradme** tbreatdl } 
Or dudog drjwiM^ tad Diaoa^t onidi 
Tbaojoiii,tbjndfaDiaa; and the fladei 
Of fair Prochytei and thj native place 
Behold thee qaiTer-amiM pome the chase ; 
Or fram tby palace of Dicharcuf vieir 
The playiol |aniliol« of the nefeid-acir. 
If or will thy generona loal the attenpt lefltaie 
Ofangnbiddenandagratefal muge. 
For fiitnre ages iliall rqoiGe to lee 
Sanoasar*! TerMi pay reqiect to thee. 
If bat Apollo and hb toncful nine 
Shall waft me unoothly o*er the level brine. 
Our namei and friendflhip ihall f orvive decay ;•» 
But Dorylai recites, and we nmst hear his lay. 

DoafLAS. 

Uerpylis, of the Eubtnc sisters one, 
Had to SebethoB* wateiy sofface gpoe ; 
Herpylis, who as Alcon^s pupil shone 
Alcon to Phcebus and the muses known. 
Her sifter too eoncurring in the thought 
Of efforts joint, her working-basket bronf^bl. 
With locks diAeveli^d and her left foot bare 
She mutters long, and Ihtts accosts the air : 

Construct an altar, roecid lymph obtain, 
And hoary wormwood cropp'd on yonder plaio. 
Him, Him, my magic spells shall scorch and V^ar, 
Who drove a wretched damsel to despair. 
Revolve thou wheel, my bands pursue your race. 
And whirl o spindle with a hurried pace. 

My brazen rhomb hsunooian arts shall try, 
Dispel the rains and dear the douded sky ; 
Such power it hath, and such its wondrous sway, 
It draws the quivering fishes forth to day. 
Revolve thou wheel, my. bands pursue your race, 
And whirl o spinAe with a harried pace. 
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This flag which from the swelling ocean came 
l8 dry'd, and then consumed by rapid flame; 
So may his punishment false Maeon meet 
And burn to cinders with devouring heat. 
Revolve thou whee], my 'bands pursue your race 
And whirl o spindle with a hurried pace. 

Thrice, moss and clawless crabs in fire I placed ; 

And said, by fire let Mseon^s bowels waste. 
Revolve thou wheel, my bands pursue your race 
And'whirl o spindle with a hurried pace. 

M^'ith weeping dewy wet this sponge appears ; 

Oh sea-grown spcmge imbibe my copious tears ; 

And as thy thirsty pores the drops inhale 

Mayst thou ungrateful Mseon*a breast assail. 
Revolve thou wheel, my bands pursue your race 
And whirl o sjfKudle with a hurried pace. 

• 
The pumice fattens as the waves subside 

That tossed by winds, conveyed it far and wide ; 

But how can I, oppressed by poignant grief^ 

From empty words and moaning, hope relief P 

And all' the wrongs by graceless Mson done 

-Shall I content repay in words alone ? 

Revolve thou wheel, my bands pursue your race 

And whirl o spindle with a hurried pace. 

Come forth with jagged sting, thou poisonous ray ; 
And thou who stoppest the ssuiing vessel^s way 
Remora, come ; let one base Mseon wound, 
And one arrest his footsteps o^er the ground. 
ReVolve thou wheel, my bands pursue your race 
And whirl o s[undle with a hurried pace. 

A black torpedo's spume and liver choose. 
And pound and mix the dose with potent juice j 
I shall to-morrow send the dread regale ; 
He'll drink, and instant find his vigour fail. 

O 
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BcTolve thoo whedt any btadi pmoe jodr ncf- 
Aad wfairi o «Mk with • faorried pace. 

At ikiHil Acle Mi, to piecM tear 
lo CMfeeni MM i^turcdy the dov lett-lNtre, 
And drmv his nhtk poiMa forth; thaa go 
Aad with it daub the tfaTMhold of vjr foe. 
The pofdi bcntear'd thaH penetrila hb oenres, 
Aod eaow a tonaent that hit eriaw detervet. 
Deiitt o wheelf mf baadt rein yoar.noe 
And tora thoo tgunStt with a gentler pace^ 

For me, to fragnentt break a bale joo^s nett. 
The cbann it good to loU the wavn to rest ; 
Perinpt it najr compote the tumult of my breatt 
Stop noir my wheel, my baodt totpeod jonr nee 
Atd lett o tpindle from tby weary pace. 

TSBLaOK. 

Beneath thit rock, by Galatea^t side 
I tat aad iiew*d the Huiidtcape tpreadiog wide* 
Gapraea*s iile, the rocks with Siren*i aamet, 
Bercolean rtnos and vetaviaa flames. 
Above the wavet thy head, o Triton, rear. 
And let thy tea-green countenance appear. 

To Nerens, Triton may my lufferingt teO, 
And toond my groans upon his crooked shelly 
When words of wo will wake wave- wandering whale^ 
And rocks shall hear them floating on the gales. 
Above the wives, thy bead, o Triton, rear, 
And let thy sea-green countenance appeatu 

Here, when I first perceived a Inverts flame. 
At my reqnett fidr Qalatea came ; 
She stretcbM her snowy hand, but not to strike ; 
And Iook*d me so ; I never saw the like. 
'Above the waves thy head, o Triton, rear, 
And let tby sea-green coontenante appear. 
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Oome hither qoickly, dariiag care and 
Vve quitted fishers^ boataad all, for thee. 
Above the waves thy head« o Triton, rear. 
And let thy sea-green coinitenanee appear. 

1 V 

Mere with intent to ^ease my l&v^y maid, 
l^he aspiring poplar beauti^ iti shade : 
] oft embrace it ; atod with passion blind 
* Imprint a thousand kiMes on its rind. 
I trace tl^ ftK»t8tepB o*er the yiddiog sanda* 
And dresa with flowery whatever touch*d thy hands. 
Above the waves thy head, o Triton, rear, 
And let thy sea-green conntenanee appear. 

' Whom fkkeit thou more than me ? if verdant trees 

And copses neat and browsing goats can please; 
. All these are mine ; I study Mng ; and mark 
My endless verses on the beechen bark. 
The beech-tree thrives amidst my sculptor*d wounds, 
' Atad forests echo with Mssnalian^ sounds. 
Above the waves thy head, o Triton, rear, 
And let thy sea-green countenance appear. 

Or, oh my love, if scenes along the shore, 
And wealth of ocean shall delight tiiee more ; 
Who better skili'd tiian I the 6ib to wound* 
With barbed tridents ? or with nets surround ?. 
Above the waves thy head, o Triton, rear, 
And let thy sea-green countenance appear. 

Could dextrous swimnung in my favour plead, 
Pd beat the dolphin's and the tunny's speed : 
But whei«fore boast 1 ? scarcdy can I count 
My hooks* and nets* and lines* profuse amount. 
Liguria*s rocks and Gallia*s shores survi^M 
Confiess me master of the angler*8 trade ; 
Varus and Arar like respect decree I 
As do the monsters of the british sea. 
Beneath the waves thy head, o Triton hide, 
Thy sea-green face conceal below the tide»' 
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And yet thou t^unocst me; bard imyieldiog iair 1 
A ad still 1 live aod breathe my native air; 
Accept my preceots, or uo more tbou*lt see 
Thy faithful Thelgon bead the supple knee. 
Go, giddy girl ! thy coquetry may gaio 
Advrdtares new with many a simple swaio. 
Beneath the waves thy head, o Triton hide. 
Thy sea-green face conceal below the tide. 



NOTE W. 

'I iiis is the general opinion at Albany, aod is alluded to by dr. MitrhiU, ias 
letter to the reverend dr. Miller, {CoUeetUnunf the yen-York ffi$iorical Smi- 
eitfj voi. 1.) where be says, ** it is reported that the coarse of the herriogB w» 
more especially on the wnt side of the river.** This fish is not of the same spf- 
cies which abounds at partiKilar seasons in the european seas, as dr. MUiidiill bsi 
aatisfactmily shown. The european herring not only differs ia ita appearance, 
but in its manners ; it never, like ours, depositee its spawn in the waters of firoh 
rivers. Catesby seems to have given currency to this nustake, in sa3^ng, tint 
all tlie sea aod river fish thai he observed in Carolina, differ from, those in £»• 
rope of the same kind, except pikes, eels, and ktrring$. Kalm, who was i^ 
acquainted with this fish, on the other hand asserts, that what are called bo- 
lings in New- York, differ greatly from the european herrings. Oeneral Lincoh, 
in a very interesting letter to dr. Belknap, {History f^ Nen> Hampshire^ vet 3.) 
has successfully shown, that the river fish never forsake the waters in whJch tb^ 
are spewnedf unless some unnatural obstructions are thrown in their way ; that 
when obstnicted, tliey do not seek new sources in which they may lodge tbdr 
spawn, but that they are so strongly allured to the same route, that they aaon- 
ally return to their natural river, pressing constantly for a passage into their 
mother pood ; that the quiet waters or the lake can alone give that nonrisbnieDt 
aod protection necessary to the existence of the egg, the preservation erf* which is 
indispensable if an extinction of the schull is to be prevented. I have no doobt, 
' therefore, but that the mode in which our herrings ascended the river, is truly ! 
stated. The Seba^tacook which falls into the Kennebec, is supported by nuowr- 
ous streams which abound with the small river tisb, such as alewives, &c and 
the inhabitants of that coyutry say, that at the time of the running of these ftifai 
they ascend the streams at distinct periods in soceession, and that the acbulls ae- 
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ver separate, interfere, or transgress in their way to their ^esj^tive pond& or 
lakes. The great spawning rendezvoos of our herrings, were the cool whole- 
some waters of the Saratoga Lake. At the |ira^r season the lake wai filled . 
with them, and they afforded abandant supplies to nil the surrounding cdontry; 
its outlet fish creek was obstructed by mill-dams, which prevented the ascent of 
the fish. . The consequences have be^n not only to exclude it from the upper 
waters, but to^re^te a most serious diminution in the waters below. If it had 
not been for this obstruction, i^e would have had not onl/ a suflSciency for our 
home supply, but a valuable article for exportation. The state at large is inter- 
ested in removing these barriers agajnst the ascent of the fish. Let the mill-seats 
be purdiased, the mill-dams demolished, and the communication be completely 
opened ; and let herrings, at the time of spawning, be conveyed alive to the 
Saratoga Lake ; their offspring will, in due time, descend to the ocean, and in- 
evitably return. At the first settlement of the town of Hugham, in Massachu- 
setts, the alewives were in such plenty as to give a full supply to the inhabitants, 
which was destroyed by the erection of the mill-dams, that prevented their as- 
cent to a pond. The people attempted, after a great lapse of time, the re-estab- 
lishment of them, in which they succeeded by opening proper fishways through 
the mill-dams, and conveying the fish in the spring of the year, in a proper vehi- 
cle, into the pond ; this was done^by keeping it near the bank olthe river, and 
frequently shifting the water in the vessel. After this, the fish increased annu- 
ally until there was a pretty good supply, but as there were many shoal places 
in the river which required very constant attention, the expense of which, and 
tbe loss tfustaibed by stopping the mills, exceeded, in the opinion of -the town, the 
advantages of the fish ; the business was oegleeted, so tliat for a number of years 
they have been entirely cut off from the pond. Notwithstanding, some of the 
fish annually return to the mouth of tbe river, ui^ng a passage up, but they are 
decreased in number and reduced in size. ^ 

Dr Barton has vei;y justly observed, that ** There is a vast chasm in the His- 
tory of the Fish ; a chasm, too, in relation to which I have always deemed the 
most interesting part of animal natural history, I mean the instincts, or manners, 
or habits of animals. How little do we know of the instincts of the fishes I forgetting 
that the element in which they live precludes us from acquiring an easy or a 
rapid acquaintance with the mores of the fishes, and not sufficiently modest to ac- 
knowledge their own Incurious supineneps, the best naturalists have fallen into 
the error, that fislles are a stupid race of bt^^ings ; that they discover very little 
of ingenuity ; > and that they are in. a great measure strangers to that ttorge^ or • 
powerful affection, by which animals are so generally attached to their young. 
I venture to assert, that very much of wliat has been said on these subjects, is 
mere declamation, unsanctioned by enlarged obsiervrftion or experience. My 
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own inquiiiei have cooviucm] me that we have dctrudad tha fiAai to too low a 
stotioo in the trale of animal iotelllceoce and of itorgal love.|| DutmurM m 
Dtsiderela in Aatural Bidory, 

Dogi have heen trained for hunting and ftmling. Tht faleOB haa beoi ta«^ 
Ibrafimnarimrpose, gnd the connorant haa beeo rendeM Hseliii io catdiiic 
finhet. But I bf'lieve, it ia not geoeralljr known, that the iDdian of the Antjllw, 
had the art oC taming a tpeciei of sea-fish, and employing them to chaae othn 
hrger fiih. Of tbit art, Oriedo Gomara, and other writers mmke wtoh 
tion. 

The specie! offish which those indlans trained to chase large U, as th^ 
tnio bawkf io Europe to chate other birds, was rather small, Gdled fry them. 
• gtiaican, and by the rpaoiards, reverso. Oviedo explains the menaer m 
which tbef made we of this fish to chase others. CInigenU Mexim^ «ef. 2. 

After this, we certainly can haYe no hcsitatioo in beUeving, that tbe am 
fishes return periodically to the waters of their nativity for brecdioifi aiid punae 
a prescribed, undeviating course. 



NOTE as. 

Some are of opiaioo that in the upper lakes there are salt water fiabea wUeb 
have been left there since the retreat of the waters after the general deloge, aai 
that they cannot return to the ocean on account of the cataract of Ifiagan. A 
captain of a vessel, who was well acquainted with the navigatioD of thooe lakes, 
assured me, that he could io the spriQg and ftl), when the floods are high, go wiA 
his vend, drawing six feet water, from Black Rock in Lake Erie, to take Bfi- 
cfaigaa, from thence up the Chicaga creek, to its then junctioa with the Illi- 
nois river, thence down that river to the Mississippi, thence to the Gulf of Mes- 
ico, and that then, of course, he could come round to New-York. The sea-figh 
could easily proceed in this rout ; if not, some of them might leap down the 
falls and effect their escape. 

There is certainly, however, a very great resemblance betweeo die fishes of 
Tiake Erie and the fishes of the Atlantic. 

1. The fvA.t(e 'Jith ; a most delicate fish, and superior to the ahad in ^ 
vour. ' Its head and month are Uke those of our shad, aad sob the flsh. 
rallv. 
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2. Soring ; thicker through the body, and nearly the same length as that 
<m the sea-coast It resembles the Nora Scotia herring. 

9 

3. S/teep'*t head ; like ours, but no teeth ; a hard, dry fish. 

4. Baue ; is a dutch word, signifying perch. Blacky or Omego, ^ouc, a 
fine fish, like our black fish. 

5. lUck'basie; like the sea basse. 

6. WkUe Uuu ; in shape like our white perch, but rather longer. The 
tail resembles that of the rock fish, and its sides are-striped. 

7. Sturgeon ; is the largest fish in the lake. It has no dorsal fin. In re- 
spect to shape, it is similar to that in the Hudson, and has the same habit of 
vaulting.  

Sturgeon have been caught in Lake Ontario weighing one hundred pounds. 

8. Sun fish. 

9. Musquenonges, or pickerel ; a fine fish ; it has been caught forty-five 
pounds in weight. 

10. Pike. 

11. Very large snapping turtles. 

12. Muscles. 

13. Crayfish; a species is found in all our small streams exactly like the 
european : but th^ have greatly diminished. 

14. A species of clams. 
li. Sword, or gar, fish. 

This catalogue is very imperfect ;. for there are, besides these, a number of 
other kinds. 

Salmon have been caught, in the Seneca river, in every moutli of the year. 
They sometimes weigh thirty-seven pounds. They pass Oswego, and go up the 
Oswego river in April, are then in fine order, and spread over all the westem 
waters in that direction, and return to Lake Ontario in September and October, 
much reduced in size and fatness. If this fish has the same habits as the european 
salmon, the numerous conical collections of gravel which are to be found near the 
mars^n of several of the westem riveis, must have been erected by them. In Bog" 
land they deposite their spawn in holes made purposely in beds of ^vel, and co- 
vered with successive layers of the same materials, and as it becomes animaled 
each individual liberates and provides for itself. Their growth is ux^saHarfy 
rapid, arriving at six or eight inches in length early in the spring* at which ios- 
son the whole becomes immensely numerous, follow the old fesh by desrenifing 
with floods to the sea. 

Although there is.no animal, if we except man hioMelf, that is so universdlir 
disseminated over every climate and country in the globe, as'thecoo|Biotted» 
bHng aa inhabitant in almost every instance where fresh water flows or itper^ 
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manently itatiooaiy, yet, stnuige as it may appear, 1 am told that none are to 
be seen above the cataract of Niagara, or io Lake £}rie. The eels migrate eyery 
autumn to the sea, Tor the purpose of propagation, and the young ones return ap 
. the streams in spring and summer, in immense numbers. Some stay in fresh wa- 
ter all the year; but they do pot breed ; and it seem& to be a fact well estab- 
lished, that they do never breed in fresh water, the periodical descent of the old 
ones to the ocean, and ascent of the young ones from thence, prove that the 
scene of their propagation is in the sea itself. The route by the Mississippi is 
ao long that these periodical journeys are impracticable; 'and although Qften 
seen ascending the roeks forty or fifty feet at the Niagara falls, yet they liave 
been invariably driven back, and have not been able to reach.Liake Erie in that 
direction. The eel is, in ooe respect, like the shad ; the latter does not at- 
tempt to ascend the Mississippi { now and then a meager herring is caught at 
Pittsburgh, which has struggled upwards of two thousand miles against a strong 
current. If eels were left in Lake Erie after the deluge, they must have be- 
come extinct in process of time, from the impracticability of acpess to the oceaft, * 
where alone they can propagate. A r^Doarkable fact, corrpborating this* opinion, 
occurred, a few years ago, in the vicinity of this city. The river Passaic is forah 
ed by the unioQ of three considerable streams, called Jflockaway^ Long Pond, 
and Ramapough creeks. Until a canal was, some years ago, cut round the 
great falls at Paterson, do eel was ever seen in the -waters above. Since that 
time they abound in those streams, and are among the best in this country, both 
for size and quality. The elvers, or small eels, are seen every spring 
and the beginning of every summer^ ascending those 8tream» io inomeiise 
numbers. 

The natural history of the eel has always been, and still is, involved io great 
obscurity. 

Oppiaa thus describes the generation of the eel : 

" Not thus coDchs, eels, and polypi embrace, 
Nor purple lampreys rear their embryo race 
In selfish coils, hermaphrodite they sit. 
And their own power the vital spume emit. 
Which gradual droj^M on sands or slimy mud, 
•A silver offering rentier to the flood." 

Translated by Goon, in a note to his Lucajitius, vol. 1. 

It is not certain whether eels are oviparous, or viviparous. It is ^confidently 
asserted that many persons have convinced themselves of the latter, by opening 
the eel and taking from it a^small, soft, whitish substancei knotted curiously to- 
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gether. Upon being put into the water this has separated, and the yoangeels 
were perfect, and, although not bigger than a small thread, have swam about ; 
this discovery always took plac6 the end of summer, or beginning of autumn, and 
has been adduced as evidence of their going down to the salt water to spawn. 
(/><mie2*i Rural Sports^ vol. 3.) On the other hand, it b said, in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, {vol. 34.) that they have indeed been generally supposed vivv- 
parous ; ** bot the immense abundance of the young certainly bespeaks an ovi* 
parous progeny, and this is supported by analogy in the lamprey eel, which 
breeds commonly . enough in most of our estuaries. ' * 



NOTE 27. 

■Hudson, the day on which he arrived at Sandy Hook, (StpUmberdd, 1609) 
saw, as he denominates them, *^ Many salmons, mull6tts, and rays, ^ery great :^\ 
ahd when he passed through the Highlands on the I4th, he says there werie 
** great store of salmons in the river. " 

It is not impossible but that tliis might have been the case. The Mohawk riv- 
er formerly ^contained trout, a species of the genus salmo, but it now has none. 
Fishes sometimes leave their former haunts and repairto other places where they 
can find food more agreeable or abundant, and where they deposite their spawn 
with greater safety. It is now well known, that no salmon are ever seen in the 
Hudson, except a few estroys who have missed their way into the Connecticut 
river. Balmon deBght in clear, cool, and limpid water, and the Hudson is, par- 
tiailarly at the period of their vernal migration, discoloured and muddy. Since 
the wood creek which fells into the western lakes has been connected with the 
Mohawk river, by a canal, the latter has been supplied with a species of dace 
which has greatly increased ; and black basi^e and a salinon have been taken who 
penetrated through the canal to the river; it would be a curious circumstance if 
the Hudson should receive the salmon thfough this new channel, and a singular 
voyage for tbis fish to enter, from the ocean, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to swim up 
the river of that name to Lake Ontaiio, pass up the Onondaga river by Oswego, 
to the Oneida lake, ascend Wood Creek to the waters of the Mohawk river, and 
enter them by the canal, vault down the great falls of the Cohoes, descend the 
Hodson, and return at the next vernal migration to the St. Lawrence. Inde- 
pendently of the nature of the waters, and the food they furnish, there must be 
some latent cause for tlie orefereoce which is given by fishes to ceHain rivers ; 

(terhapi thif W'^f bs, in tim a^easMre, ascribed to thc^r periQdical return to the 

P 
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pUee of their origin. Uow ihall we acooimt for the tttanoo b^ng in CoaDectI' 
cot river, and in Merrimack and the rivers Ijiof betweeo, being perfectly desfi- 
tnte of theie fish ? dr. Frankliu told Kalm, that io that part of New EnglaDi 
where hit lather lived, two riven fell into the tea, in one of which they caogfa( 
'great muahers of herringii, and in the other, not one ; yet tlie placet where the 
rivert discbai'gttd themselvci into the aea^ were not for asunder. They iiad ob- 
served, that when the herrings came io spring to deposite their spawn, tb^ al- 
ways swam up the river, where they used to catch them, hot never came into the 
other. The doctor*s father, who was settled between the two rivers, took sons 
in his nets as they were coming up Cor spawning, took oat the spawn, aad care- 
fully carried it across the land into the other nver. It was hatched, and the 
eooseqoence was, that evtry year afterwards they caaght more herrings in that 
river, and this is still the case. This leads one to believe that theHshak- 
ways spawn in the same place where they were hatched, and from whence th^ 
firstpotcttttosea. 

I at one time entertained hopes that the Jonmel of Hudson would hare fur- 
nished saiulactory evidence on this sulgect, from- the mode of fishing, {tap- 
pears, that one time on the coast of Nova 8cotia, he caught twenty-aeven great 
cods with hook and line, and if the fish he pxoeored in the Hudson were obtaiaHl 
hi the same way, it would firove that the salmon was not among them, as this 
fish is rarely got in any otiier way than by the spear or net. But it appearE 
that he abo used a net. . In one place be states, that the men went in his boat 
on shore to fish, opposite against the ship, but could not find a gdod phi^ ; Urn 
shows that be employed the net. We can, therefore, place no reliance upoa 
this consideration. The migrations of salmon with us, are Temal, and after de- 
positing their spawn, they return to the ocean. It is presumed, that tbereare 
no safaaoa in our eastern rivers, in September ; Hudson must, therefore, have 
nieaat some other fish. Lionaeus in bis Systema Nature, has enumerated fi% 
SIX diSerent species of the salmon genus. Hudson certainly did ne^ inCeod tin 
comqKHi salmon. I beHeve, that the fish he meant, is our rock fi^ or strcd:* 
ed basse, which comes into the river about that time in great numbers. 

Hudsou says, ** The river is foil offish; '* *' our boat went ashore and cau^ 
great store of very good fl^.** We know that this is not the case, excefit whm 
the aoadromotts fishes aseeAd the river, and that even they have experienced a 
freat diminution. Adrian Van der Book, M. D. who had resided nine yean is 
this state, when called New Netberland, and who published in the dutch lan- 
guage, in 1655, a topographical and Natural History of New Netherlands &e. 
says that, the Hudson, the Mdiawk, and all the waters of the eountry, kbotmd 
with every kind offish in their respective seasons, and that in Maneh, 1647, at 
^ time of a great freshet, two whales of eeosiderablt balk, went up the Hud- 
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sw one hundred and sixty miles ; one of them, howe^ef , returned md grounded 
about forty-eSght inUes from the sea shore, where four others, that same year, 
had aleo 'stranded and perished ; tiic other grounded about one hi^^ndred auid 
seveoty-twb miles up. Notwithstanding the inhabitants had obtained a great 
quantity 6f ttaan oil from it, yet by reason of the swiftness of the current at that 
time, the whole river for two or three weieks acquired an oily taste, and exhib- 
ited an unctuous appearance, and the noxious effluvia were offensive eight miles 
off. Here it appeares that in one springs six large whales had ascended the 
Hudson; and they were, no doubt, allured in thai direction by the multitude of 
ish. A whale has recently ascended the Delaware as far asthefalls^t Trenton* ^ 
The Hudson is ndvv not only a steril river, but all its tributary streams partake of 
the same defect. Kalm says, that several gentlemen and merchants of New- 
Vork, between fifty and sixty years of age, told liim in June, 1749, that during 
their lives they had plainly found several kinds offish decrease in number eve- 
ry year, and that they could not get near so many fish now as they could for- 
merly. Kalm further says, ** At the first settlement, the bays, - rivers, and 
brooks, had sqch quantities offish, that at one draught in the morning, they 
caught as many as a horse was able to carry home. But at present things ar^ 
greatly altered, and they often work in vain all the night long, with all their fish- 
ing tackle. The causes of this deci'ease of fish, are partly the same with those of 
the diminution of birds^ being of late caught by a greater variety of contrivan- 
ces, and in different manners th^n before. IHxe nnmeroos mills on the nvers, 
and brooks, likewise contributed to it in part, for it has been observed here 
that the fi^h go up the river in order to spawn in shallow water, but when they 
meet with works that prevent their proceeding, they turn back, and never comie 
again.*' independently of tbese^ieauses, we know that fishes change their places 
of resortin the ocean, probably being frightened away by fishes of prey. ** It 
lots never been formerly known,"" according to the same writer, ** that cod-fish 
were to be caught at Cape Henlopen; they were always caught at the mouth 
of the Delaware, but at present they are numerous in the former places. 

Dr. Belknap says, that the basse was formerly taken in great plenty in the 
river Pascataqua, but that by the injudidous use of nets in the winter, this fish- 
ery, was almost deittoyed ; that the salmon formerly frequented the same river, 
iMit that the numerous dams boilt across its branches, have obstructed the course 
of this valuable fish ^ and that it has for many years totally forsaken the river. 

At a place called Columbia, on the Seneca river, twelve miles from Three 
River Point, a roiling dam was made over the river, and a canal of one hundred 
rods was cut, and two locks made in order to facilitate the navigation, which wa» 
greatly impeded, and at sometimes rendered impracticable by two shallow n^pids 
called M. BwryU awA Jat^sRif^ fte latter cf which extends ten mihsi aboye 
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Cohimhia, ukI Is very th«Uo«r and bed, pwticolarlr zi the oppcf ftad. Snee 
tbeie operatioot, tbr tnbabiUoti above oemplaiii mott grieveui^ about tbe di- 
onoutioo of taliiMm, which formerly aboanded in the Cayuga and Seneca Laka, 
and their tributary ttreama, and they attribute it to the dam. Ncm it if vdl 
knovD* that a rolling dam partioularly, cannot oppote any aarimis inapeduoent 
agairot the aKcnt of this 68h. When the waters are high, sereral v eaoc ls aroii 
the canal and pass orcr tbe dam. It is indeed now understood, tbat tbe aalieoC 
povers ateribed to tbe salmon, have i)eea greatly overrated ; and that it ia avnl- 
mrtrfpr to supposr^, that the salmon coils himself up in the form of a riqg, aod 
ituiag bis tail in bis aMmth, by the strained violtncr of an elastic sprios over- 
leaps the highest ascent in an aerial somerset, Ou the eoatrar^, tm eswery it- 
stance where he ascends those elevations called salmon leaps, he doea it by nwai- 
ming op and over the face and brow of the wat^r-lall, penetrating through the 
interior of the descending body of water, by means of his vast muaeolar power 
operating on the action of his tail ; and he affects hia passage wben the strcaa 
ia very much flooded, and a large unbroken mass of water is descending. Witii- 
out such a solid column of water, his ascent would be physically impoaaible; at 
these times tlie water, as in all cases of flood, is highly disoolQured, aad 9b 
dartiogly quick is the ascent of the fish, as rather to resemble tbe transient gbooa 
of a passing shadow over the wato*, than a real substance penetrating tbPO^gh H. 
(J^hUosophieal Magazine^ vol. 34.) It is nevertheless obvious, that this daia 
could not prevent thejascent of salmon : some other cause must be fbqnd out 
Tbe salinon is a very timid fish. In April, Ma^, and Jone, IBMK the year af- 
ter the canal wa« used, near two hundred boats had passed throQgh it. Tbe 
Improved navigHtion had greatly increased the number of vessels which used it 
Tbe width of the river at the dajn is about twenty -three rods. In s^t water 
cj-ecks, tvlkcve no obstacles exifit, the same complaint is made <^ the scarcity of 
fish. Ncwtowo creek, which heads abotit four miles from the east river, by as 
uointerrupted navigation, is, when compared with its former abundance, now aV 
roost destitute of Hsh. The principal cause of the diminutioo is, in the angmeBts- 
tioa of the niunber of boats, and tbe increase of tbe navigation, which have frigjbt- 
/fned the fish away. 

. Other reasons may be a«j}gned of great weight, fbe cultivation of the coon- 
ti'^^ has had a piodigiou.^ c3ect la producing this diminution. Some a pedes of 
£sh subsist OQ the larva of insect:) and worms. The cutting down of trees, the 
drying up of sTramps, u^ir^hes, the ploti«;hiog of land, and the exposure of tbe 
soil to the influeDce of the sun, have lessened these sources of subsistence. Tbe 
jitreauis and rivers have al>-o been diminished in size, some of them have been 
entirely dried up. The fountains and springs which furnished cool retreats ^ 
^hedepo'Ileofth^ir spawn, are destroyed. The allavial dcposites haye also 
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choked up thmr ancieot places of resOrtr hdve disf^dloiired the waien, and ren- 
dered ttiem disagreeable and inihealthy ; and they baire thus been expelled from 
their fornier domaiuf, and have been obliged to loot out for other haunts in wild 
and uueultivated countries. / 

Having so often referred to Hudson's celebrated voyage up the North, or Hud- 
^B, river, it may not be uninteresting to mention the several animal^ vegetable, 
and mineral productions which, he says, that he saw on this voyage. 

Salmon ; mulletts ; rays ; breams ; basses ; barbels ; Indian corn ; dried^ 
currants; venison; pompions; beans; hemp; chesnuts; grapes; tobacco; 
'yellow copper ; b(^vers* skins ;' ptters* skins ; oak^irees; walnut-trees ; ewe- 
trees ; trees of sweet wood ; slate for building ; a stone like emery that would 
cut iron Or steel. 

And of Indian manufactures, he saw. 

Deer skint w«]i dressed; red copper tobacco pipes'; pots of earth to dres9 
meats ; beads ; bows and arrows ; dresses composed of mantles of feathers ; 
dresses of skins of divers sdrts of good furs ; ornaments of copper about the neck. 

Van der Donk, before quoted, says, that the iodians plant maize, and di^Ter- 
enVkinds of btanS, (which, they state, came to them from the southern Indians) 
pompions, and squashes, and that their country abounds with mulberries of a 
superior quality, a great variety of phims, wild cherries, juniper berries, small 
apples of dissent kinds, hazle nuts. Mack currants, gooseberries, blue west<- 
india figs, whortleberries, different ktnd»of blackberries^ and one kind of as ex- 
cellent a quality as in Holland, barberries, cranberries, artichokes, which grow 
under ground, aart-aacktrs, or espea d*Etniffer, (probably truffle?,) easter beans, 
wild onions, and garlic. That in spring and autumn the water fowl are so nu- 
merous, that the inhabitants in the vicinity gC the waters are often deprived of 
sleep by their noise l that the swan is m(»t numerous ; that there are three 
kinds of geese ; that the fishes are in the greatest plenty t streaked basse, 
shad, sturgeon, sea basse, black fish, herring, &c. and shell-fish of all kinds; 
that the best oysters are sold from four to six slivers a hundred ; that the num- 
ber of deer is incredible ; and that «ighty tliousand beavers are annually killed 
in thoa^ parts, exclusive of elands, (elks,) bears, otters^ and deer, and yet their 
numbers do not appear to be diminished. 

He further says, that when the indians are disposed to treat you in an extra- 
ordinary nKi|>ner, they setve you with tlie tail of a beaver, the head of a streak- 
ed basse, roasted maize, or chesnuts beaten into fiour, boiled with the fattest 
meat, ; 
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Tke sppeamiee of fis^i in wBtera which have no coDunuiucatioB wttli otiier 
waters hat perplexed natunlists. It is eztraordinaiy that peich ahoiild faavi^ 
appecveH in all the lakes of Ifelafod, and ia the Shannon, at the saaae time, 
•boot forty years ago. If a heron, (says iXmicTf jRicrol SporUi tU. 2.) hat 
devoured the ora of a pike, and afterwards tjected then while feeding in a 
pood where there were none before, it is hi'glUy probable they may be prodooed 
fh«B this origin^ in the same way ps the seeds of plants are knowm t» be disse- 
BBoated. Gmelin observes, that the dock kind swallow the eg|8 of fisbiea, that 
smne of these eggs go down and come out of their bodies onhilrt, aad to 4xe 
propagated. AdannoD observed, in Africa, several snudl fishes io morasaes 
fonned by rain water, which, by their lively red coloar, appeared to be roadies. 
The water dried up io a day or two and tiie (ish ified. The next year new 
ones appeared entirely like the precediag. The poods here bad no coouBiiBtca- 
Haa with the Niger, which is about three hundred fathoms off. Bow did these 
fishes get therep they were not brought by aquatic birds, because this species 
of fish is unknown to that river. Have they sprung from the ova of tbe ps<e» 
Ae^Bgyear; but how did they get there first p are they drawn from distant 
waters by the power of eraporatioci, and conveyed to thote ponds? if tfse 
&et3 are truly stated, this is an unaccountable phenomenon. 

An occurrence of a somewhat similar nature took place on this island some 
few years ago. Shortly after the first establishment of the Elgin fiotanic Car- 
dea it became necessary to oblun a permanent aad plentiful sui^y <3t water^ 
Ibv tbe various purposes of that institiition, as well as to aflord a place of grmrtii 
for aguatic plants. To this end the proprietor, dr. Hosack, in a season of un- 
common drought, had an artificial iiond, of considerable extent, made oa a por- 
tico of the ground that had hitherto been a mere morass. Upon excavatiog t]ik 
morasB, to tbe depth of from six to ten feet, a number of springs were opened, 
which afforded the necessary supply of soft fresh water. To tbe astoniahaKfit 
of all, at the ensuing summer, a considerable number of small fish appeared ; 
and siace that time this artificial pond, about a mile and a half distant from aiiy 
waters, hnu abounded in fish of considerable sise : some of them being fiv«, dx^ 
and even seven inches in length. 

In Lothrop^s Philost>pliica} Transactions, {ool. 2.) it is stated, that a pastave 
ield2» Kent, containing two acres, and far from fishponds, or the sea, but a 
scarcity of water, was all overspread with litle fishes, conceived to be rained 
down, there liaviugbeen, at that time, a great tempest of thunder and raii^ 
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1^ firfiet wtn aboat the length of a man's Httle iager ; were iuppeaed to be 
joaog whitiogs, and were about a birsbel in quantitjr. 

Fishes may be prpfiagated and brought from a distance In diffiprent ways. The 
gold fish of China hta been imported alive in water Trom Europe to this cooatzy. 
Teneb and carp have been introduced into England in a similar way. Oar 
lakes and riven may be itooked with proper fish, by bringing spawn in jars 'm 
-imitatsoQ of the Chinese, who often fetch the spawn of particular fishes from a 
great distance. Carps wei^ from twenty to forty pounds, and live from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years; their fecundity is amazing; ax hun- 
dred thousand eggs have been found in one carp. They may be carried ninety 
miles alive, packed in snow ; and they are often fattened out of water, by boas 
wrapped op in wet moss. Such a fish would be a great addition to our lakes.. 
Success Pood, in the town of North Hempstead, was stocked, by dr. MltduQ, 
with perch, which he conveyed afive from a pond forty miles off. 

About fifty years ago, a mr» Jacobi of Hanover, In Germany, after preparisis 
a trough with gravel at the bottom, in a particular way, through which spring 
water was made to flow, took a female trout, and pressed and rubbed its belly 
jgently, by which means it parted very easily with its spawn, without any pre- 
judice to the fish, in a basiD of clear water; he then took a male fish, and 
rubbed arid press^ its belly gently, in the same manner, to let the melt, or 
soft roe, out, in the. same basin Where the female roe was in, and then stiired 
them together. The same' result would follow if the roe was cut out of dea4 
fishes and mixed 'together in the same way. He then spread themixed spawn 
in the trough before the water was let in, and he then let in the water. A 
more particular account of this process is inserted in the 34tli volume of the 
Philosophical |tf agaxine. In this way he. bred annually vast quantities of sal- 
mon, trout, and other firesh river fish. 

it is calculated that one third of the inhabitants of Switzerland are raaiotaiaed 
by fish from their fresh water takes. When we consider the number of lakes, 
ponds, and fresh water streams^ in our country, and the facility with which 
they may be supplied with the best kinds of fish, there can be no doui:^ but 
that, in oourte of time, this salubrious and copions sonrcc of rabf^rrtence trTIt^ 
considered an ^bjegt wortliy of attf ntioi! 
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It kM beco dcobtcd whether i«d iMCi, aiee, ralB. tbe coMBOo bbc^ tf, te 
§jt the houBf bee^ flsHi ■wthi, bed bo^ aai eotk itMchesy uc ladiigB- 
to thb oooBtrj. 

It appewf thmt the imaniioogi ta Hi me my of the iacfiaiB is, that the ic4 fn 
tt BOt niake its appeenuKe mtil after the earofwans had settled the ooontiy, 
and this was after ao eitraor diB arj cald winter, when aO the sea to the mrth- 
ward was froaen. Heoee it has bees inferred, that it cane over fironi the north 
ofEonpeor Asia,oB theice. Another aceount is, that a pntlcBBan of iMtnae, 
in New-Baflaod, nnpoited a nomber tar the sports of the 6eld, at the St^ 
settlement of that country, and that from this stock, was propagated the nee. 
It is well onderstood, that our red fox is the same as that of the old world. 
Kamsehatka abounds with them ; and when eonunodore Bering landed on the 
western coast of America, he nw several; and Lewis and Clarke also observed 
them on the west side of the rocky moontains. A very severe winter may have 
driven vast nnmbers from the regions of the north, into the lower coootry, 
aboat the time mentioned by the indians, as it frequently has other ainmaTs, 
and particularly squirrels, deer, and bean. Severe cold produces fimiine, and 
finnioe causes the migration of men, as well as of other animals. Little credit 
Is to be reposed in the opinions of savages on such subjects. 

Almost all the other -animals have probably been imported, but this does not 
disprove their being also aborigines of America. Fleas have been found «i 
gray squirrels and rabbits, killed in desert parts of the country, where no bmnan 
creature ever lived ; and in new settlements made on pine lands they abound. 
The cock roach, or blatta orientalia, is said to have been imported from the 
West- Indies ; but, on the other hand, it lias been found in the midst of woods 
and deserts. The commpn mou-ie and the cat, have also been seen, at an early 
period, in the crevices of stones and subterraneous grottoes in remote mountains, 
where no human being bad ever been before. The black rat is, probably, » 
native of A.ffierica, and the gray rat imported from Europe. 

It is, perhaps, still more difficult to discriminate between native and natura!- 
ized plants in many instances. In some cases, there is no dispute ; but, I be- 
licve, it is doubted, whether the peach, the water melon, and tbe pari^nip. ar«* 
indigenous. 
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NOTE 30. 

. This deduction is not a legitimate one. Haney might have been made by 
bees, sp^ific^illy different from fHie common honey bee, and this appears, to have 
been the case. Clavigero says, {History (^ Mexico, vol. I.) " There are at 
least six different kinds of bees. The first is the same with the common bee 
oif Europe, with whieii k agrees not only in size, shape, and coloar, bat also in 
its disposition and manners, and in the qualities of its hon^ and wax. The 
second species, which, di^rs from the first only in having no sting, is the bee 
of Yucatan and lilhiapa, wliich makes the £ne de^l* honey of Estabentun, of an 
aroipatic 6aivour, superior to that of all the other kinds of honey with which 
we are acquainted. The honey is taken from them six times a year, that is, 
once in every other.month j but the b^st is that which is got in November, 
being nlade from a fragrant white flower, like jessamine, which blows in $ep< 
tember, called in that country estabentun, from which the honey has derived 
its name. The third species resembles, in its form, the winged ants, but is 
smaller than the common bee, and is without a sting. This insect, which. is 
peculiar to warm and temperate climates, forms nests, in size and shape, 
resembling sugar loaves, and even sometimes greatly exceeds those* in size, 
which are suspended from rocks, or from trjees, aud particularly from the oak. 
The populousness of these hives are much greater than those of, the common 
bee. The nymphs of this . bee, which are eatable, are white, and round like a 
pearl ; the honey is of a grayish colour, but of a fine flavour. The fourth spe- 
cies is a yellow bee, smaller tlian tjie common one, but like it furnished with a 
sting. Its honey is not equal to those already mentioned.. The fifth is a smedl 
bee without a sting, which constructs hives of an orbi<;ular formr in subterraneous 
cavities, and the honey is sour aud somewhat bitter. The filalpipulU, which 
is the sixth species, is black and yellow, of the size of the common be^, but has 

no sting." 

Although this accoiint destroys the inference from Cortez's letter, that the 
• common honey bee of Europe existed in Mexico at the time he wrote it, yet it 
furnishes a strong, argument in anotiier respect. It, appears that it is aiow in- 
Mexico, and that there are five other kinds of bees which produce honey j and 
some of them, honey superior in flavour, and greater in quantity. I^aw, if this 
be the case, what inducement could there have been to import the bee of Eu- 
rope ? 

In Africa and in Guiana,, a bee exists which is, perhaps, only a variety of our 
honey bee } tlie difference in the honey, and the size of the bee, may be owing to 
the difference of food and climate. Adnnson, in his voyage up the river Niger, 



was eitreaelf iocomiBoded by iwftnnt of tiiis iasect, which visited the cabin of 
his TCflfel every day. ** Theie bees,** sayi he, " differ from those of fkirope od- 
ly 10 site. There is this singularity in their hooey, that it never acquires a cob. 
fisteiicy like oors, faot is always liquid, and like a brown syrop. We may affirm 
it b infinitely superior, both in delicacy and tastf, to the best hooey collected in 
the soothem parts of France.** Udtmson*s Foyagt to SentgaL 

Bancroft says, ** the bees of Guiana are but little larger than the commoB 
bouse fly in England ; thev colour is black, and they are armed withatiop ^^thcy 
deposite their honey in the cavities of hollow trees in the woods. This honcf 
has a dark brown colour, a sweet but less agreeable taste than the eofoiiaa, 
and leaves a snaall bitter behind. It is found in large quantities, and is almoit 
as fluid as olive oil ; the colour of the wax is a dirty brownish blaek, and its sab- 
stance somewhat softer than the yellow wax of Europe, having a sweet fragrant 
smeU." Esiay on ike Ntdural History qf Gwana^ tfc. 

If the coEbmon bee did not exist in this ooontry, without importation from Eu- 
rope, then there was no creature in North America which produced honey, ex- 
cept in Mexico, ft is not reasonable to suppose, that an animal, which is, is 
different species and varieties, so widely diffused over the rest of the world, 
should be dented to so extensive a portion of the globe, so well calculated for id 
sustenance. 

It appears, that the opinion, that the honey bee was imported into this partcf 
America frcHn Enrope, originated with Josselyn, who resided eight years in tbe 
Province of Maine^ and wrote in 1672. Dr. Belknap says, that he " is the only 
writer who mentions Uiem, and this was his opinion, with which tradition eos- 
curs.** Kalm, who travelled through this part of the country in 1748, seems tft 
have adopted Josselyn^s idea. '* The people were unaaiimoas,** says he, ** that 
the common bees were not in North America before the arrival of the europeaos, 
bat that t^ were first broogbt over by the eoglish who settled here. The indiaiis 
likewise generally declare, that their fathers had never seen any bees etthcf is 
the woods, or anywhere else, before the europeaos had been several years sel^ 
tied here. This is further confirmed by the name which the Indians ^tc them ; 
for having no particular name for them in their language, they call them engliiii 
flies, because the english. first brought them over ; but at present they fly ptes- 
tifully about the woods of North America. However, it has been obaerved, that 
the bees always, when. they swarm, spread to the southward, and never to the 
northward. It seems as if they do not find the latter countries so good for thdr 
constitution ; therefore, they cannot stay in Canada, and all that have been csr- 
ried over thither died in winter. It seemed to me as if the bees io America 
were somewhat smaller than ours in Sweden. They have neit yet been Ibuad it 
the woods on the other side of the Bhie Mountains, which confems the 
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of tiielr beiog brougbt to America of late.** KalnCs Travda m NarUt JtMrica, 
vol. 1. 

Upon this it may he remarked, that the country b^yood the Alleghany Moun- 
tains was but very little known at that period ^ that adibittiog the troth of 
Kalm*s assertion, that bees naturally migrate southward, they might then have 
existed inr this country, without having extended their travels to the cold cli* 
mate where Josselyn wrote, and, consequently, might have escaped his observar 
tion i that the Indians, might have been deceived by se^gbees flock to the vi- 
dlnity of the white settlements, which they woold natarallgr pvder upon account 
of the abundance of the food, and that, at aH events, theo{nnioos of theifidiano 
on subjects of this nature are not entitled io weight ; and that when Kalm states 
that the bee of this country is smaller than that of Sweden, it goes to prove that 
it is a variety, and probably indigenous. 

Bartram says, '* In the course of conversation with dr^ Grant of Mobile, I re- 
marked that 'during my travels sinee leaving the Creek nation, and when there, 
I had not seen any honey bees. He replied that there were few or none west of 
the Isthmus of Florida, and but one hive in Mobile, which was lately brought 
there from Europe, the english supposing that there were none in the country, 
not finding any when they took possession of it after the Spanish and french. I 
had been assured by the traders that there were o^oe in .West Florida, which, 
to me, seemed extraordinary, and almost incredible, since they are so numerous 
all along the eastern continent, from Nova Scotia to East Florida, even in the 
wild forests, as to he thought by the generalUy of the ivihaHiahtSj libori^nes ^ 
this eoniincfd,'*^ William BarirnmU Travels through the Caritlinas and Fkrir 
Am, in 1773. 

in Lewis and Clarke's expedition op the Missouri, {vol 1.) it is stated, ** We 
observed at the entrance of Maria*s river, which is forty-seven degrees, twenty 
five minutes, and seventeen seconds north, that th« bee martin, or king bird, 
is common to this country, although there are no bees here, "and, in feet, we 
have not met with the honey bee since leaving the Osage river. '» The junction 
of the Osage and Missouri is in latitude thirty- eight degrees, thirty-one min^ 
utes, sixteen seconds ; and it is not likely that the honey bee would, eontrarjr 
to the law of its migrationj eiftend itself into the inhospitable regions of th« 
north, unless invited by the cultivation of the country. This, therefore, proves 
nothing. The opinion of Bartram is deserving of respect, and it certainly leans 
in favour of what he considers the genelral sentiment, that the honey bee is an 
indigenous animal, aud I can bear testimony to the truth of his remark, that 
they are numerous in the wild forests. In the most distant and extensive woods 
of the west, remote from all habitation and cultivation, this useful insect is to he . 
found . In a new settlement t>n the Ridge Road, in Gtinessee county, a lonefy 
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loiitary place, I saw a bee hive, compmcd of a piece of buttoa wood, wbkh vas 
cut out of the wood* full of beet. Dr. .Williams, in his hirtory of Vernwot, (a work 
of great merit,) saya, ** From our earliest acquaintance with Lake Chanplaiii, 
the honey bee was to be found in tlie open lands along those shores, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred miles from the cnglish or french settlementB, and loiif; be- 
fore those settlements had begun to attend to the cultivation of tlii» afrioni, 
and from the first settlement of New- England hunting for their nests has been a 
favoorite and profitable amusement.** Upon the whole, although the faaUnce 
of authority is greatly against the bee as an indigenous animal of North- Amer- 
ka, yet I am by no means satisfied that the weight of reason ia noting 
other scale. 

Qu^re ? Would it not be well to import the stingless bee of Mexico, that 
makes the aromatic honey of £stabentun, and also the bee of the Niger, wiiose 
produce is so superior, both in delicacy and taste to the best hooey of the sosth 
of France ? 



NOTE 31. 

i have made the number of serpents much too great I do opt believe that 
are twenty species in the whole United States. 

Rattlesnakes are of two kioOs : one considerably larger than the other. Tbis 
serpent is never seen farther north than the mountains which surrouod Cfova 
Point, in that direction. Henry saw one, two degrees farther north, to the 
northwest of French river, which discbarges itself into I^ake Huron. This cir- 
cumstance was considered a very extraordinary one, and it greatly alartaied the 
superstitions fears of the Indians. It is not true that the hog is invuloerabjle to 
the attacks of the rattlesnake. He fights it as he would any other s^imal, and, 
if wounded, invariably falls a victim. In Liowtborp*s Abridgment of the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, {vol. 3.) a story is told of a rattlesnake, ia Vir- 
ginia, which had got into a place where there were pigs ; two dogs were set up- 
op the snake, and were mortally wounded ; ^* the howling of the dogs gave no- 
tice to the sow, and made her come furiously bristling, and she run immediate- 
ly into her den ; but being likewise bit by the snake, she set up a terrible 
squeak, and run also into the river, and there died.** 

Dr. Bartpn says, (in opposition to the vulgar opinion,) that the crepitaculoin 
does not give any certain indication of the reptile*s age ; for that, in general, 
very old rattlesnakes have very few bells, or rattles ; and he asks, ** Do the 
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young crotali, when fllarmed Y>r So danger, take shelter io-tke sti^macb (or oeso- 
phagus) of both their parents, or the mother only ?" Carver says, ** I once 
killed a female that had seventy young on^ in its belly ; but those were per- 
fectly formed, and I saw them just before retire to the mouth of their mother, as 
a place of security on my approach." Several intelligent persons say the wanoae 
of the common viper, in England, and yet the Lcmdon viper catchers assert that 
it never happens. In the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
respectable testimooy is adduced to i^stablish similar occurrences. It is said that * 
wild penny-royal, or dittany of Virginia, is fatal to this serpent, and that it 
never comes in places where it grows. See Lowthorp^s PhUoiophical Transac- 
tionSy vol. 2. * 

Van der Donk, in hi^ account of the New Nethetland, says, that there grows 
in New Netherland the snakeroot, which, as soon as the rattlesnake smells, he 
dies ; that a large rattlesnake was found on Long Island, arid some present took 
of that herb, and, after chewing it, fixed ^ it on the end of a stick, and held it at 
some distance from the snake^s nose, and that it no sooner inhaled the scent 
tiian it was seized with a fit of trembling, and died instantly ; and that siich was 
the rarity of the snake before his time, in 1655, that a man might go about in- 
to the fields and woods, and not see one in seven years ; and that the indians 
extracted its four sharp teeth, and used them as a substitute for lancets. Both 
these accounts of the deleterious effects of .pennyroyal and snakeroot upon the 
rattlesnake, ai^e fabulous. . 

Some of the most respectable ancient writei^s believed in the existence of a 
small kind of serpent, which moved forward and backward, and had two heads, 
one at each extremity. Galen and ^iian represented it as an undeniable fact j 
and Pliny says, " Geminum habet caput, taoquam parum esset ono ore efifundi 
venenuna." Linnaeus has described this species of serpents as having rings on 
the body and tail, no scales, and a smooth, equal cylindrical body ; the tail 
hardly to be distinguished from the head, and very obtuse. Dr. Bancroft, in 
his Essay on the Natural History of Guiana, observes, that it is said there are 
tliree kinds of doable-headed snakes in Guiana. He saw but one species j it was 
twelve inches long j had very fine teeth, almost obscured by the gums ; its eyes 
were hardly discoverable ; and both ends have the same external appearance, 
*rom ^riience it has been thought to have two heads, although only one mouth is^ 
discoverabie,'Wtnch is small. From' this it appears that those who believe in the 
reality of two heads, one at each extremity, labour under a mistake ; and that 
their error has originated from the similarity of the head and tail, and the 
smallness of the animal. Herrera, in his History of America says, that in Chiapa 
he found a iwo-headed serpent, eighteen inches long,, in the form of a roman T, 
and very venomons : it not only kills, ?ays he, by its bite, hut if any tread upon 
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that part ot the ground over which it has just gone, it proves fatal. Baacroft 
■tatn, in a note to his work before referred to, that a similar kiod of amphiabaaa 
was found sear a baj in Lake Champlaio, in this state ; but I shall pre the aceoont 
fo bis own words. ** Siooe these sheets were sent to the press I have recetred s 
particukir deEcriptioo of a monstrous attphisbaena, found near Lake ChanplaiB, 
in North America, hy an oflBoer in the american service, who, with one of his 
jBi^ty^s dhtoghts men, was, doring the late war, ieot to make a survey of 
that lake. Ttvy were previously informed by the Indians of ihe eiktence of 
these serpents, one of which they killed near a bay in I«ke CbampiaiB, whid, 
in t iie maps of that country, has been since called Dooble-Headd^ Ssake Bay. 
This serpent was a small one of the kind, it being about fiiteea incbcs is 
length, and largest near the middle, terminating in a slender tail. The hod^ 
at the otlier end, divided into two necks of equal sixe, to each of which wai 
Joinedia perfect head, with two eyes, a laiige mouth and throat, a forked toogne, 
wivh teeth of the same.species with those of the rattlesnake. The colour of the 
heads was a dark I)rowo, and the scales on the back and side were vari^ated 
with alternate spots of dark and redduh brown colours, in magnitude and dispe- 
ritk>n resi>m{>ling thoseof the rattlesnake. This serpent was a perfect BKMi8ter,sf 
wiiose existence I should strongly doubt, did I not think the veracity of the g^ 
tlewan from whom I have this information, and by whom it was actaallj killed^ 
nnqoestionable.^ 

The frontispiece of Bancroft's book contains a print of this serpent, and imdo 
it B inscribed, 

*'*' This snake was found near Lake Champlain, in the year 1761, by KeBtcnaat ^ 
Moses Park/' 
. This account is thus confirmed by the concurrent testimony of Carver : 

** The two-headed snake. The only snake of this kind that was ever aeea m 
America was found about the year 1762, near Lake (!lhamp]ain, by mar. Park, s 
gcatleman of New-England, and made a present to lord Amherst. It was about 
a foot lonj;, and in shape like the common snake, but it was furnished with tw» 
heads exactly similar, which united at the neck." 

As this account related to the Natural History of this state, and the tetfaor if 
respectui>lc, I iiave tliought it sufficiently interesting to insert it with* this iot^ 
rogatory : h there a bay on Lake Champlain which bears the name of JMuMt- 
Htadid Snake Bay^ 

Since writing the above I have seen a specimen of the fialse amphisbeeoa ii 
3cuddef ^S mii«e»m- It was presented to the projprietor of that establishineat hf 
dr. Mitchill, to wliom It was given by dr. Ross, who procured it in Jamm- 
♦!?». It is abfmt ei^ht iachps long, and each extremity has the af^jearance of* 
bead. 
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1 have also seen jn dr. MitcbiU's.poMessioD a i^al ampUisbxnat or coluber 
biceps, baviDg two beads at one end of the body, diver^og from the same veri^ 
bralcolunn. . It is between four and five inches long, and the colour is a li^t 
brown. It .was presented to the doctor by John G. JBogert, esq. of this city, who 
procured it from captain Henry G. Hose, who brought this and two others of a 
similar kind from Toconroba, one of the Fejee islands, to this city. 

Dr. Mitchill informs me that he has seen a coluber biceps an the possession of 
professor Walker, at £dinburgh ; a second in Quebec, in the eolleetion of general 
Davies ; and a third was shown to him at Washington by. president Jefferson ; 
and from the frequency of their occurrence^ the doctor is inclined to befieve 
that this animal is not a lusus naturae, but a regular production. If so, and ha§ 
opinion is almost conclusive on such subjects, we must consider ihe r^ u»pbji- 
bsna, or coluber biceps, as a new and distinct genus of serpents* 
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This 18 probably ihe glycine a(uos, or wild potato, which is nearly as good as 
the common, and which was, when boiled', a favorite food on||e indiaas. 

The Jerusalem artichoke, or helianthus tuberosus, grows spontaneously over 
the country, is sometimes brought to oiir markets for sale, and is a wholesome, 
agreeable vegetable. This plant ought to be cultivated. It produces about four 
hundred and eighty bushels an acre. It. flourishes in almost any soil, bringingt 
almost invariably, a certain crop, and it is also proof against the severest frosts. 
The bulb of arrowhead, or sagittaria sagittifolia, boiled, or roasted in hot ashes* 
was eat by our Indians. It tasted nearly like potatoes. It is commonly an iflc^ 
and a half long, and one inch and a half broad in the middle, is sometimes as 
large as a lean's fist, and grows in low, muddy, and very wet ground. It com- 
poses a considerable part of the food of the cliinese, and is cultivated by them^ 
It ought to be carefully guarded against swine, who eagerly devour it. In a 
valley to the west of the Rocky Mountains, which extends seventy miles* it i« 
found in great abundance, and is a principal article of trade between thieinhsdii' 
tants of that valley and those of the sea coast. 

Our Indians also made use of the root of a vegetable which they ealled^tawho- 
lawkin, or tuckah, and which, Kalm sayi, is the arum virgmieum, or wake robkL 
When fresh it has a pungent taste, but when roasted it is like potatoes. It flour- 
ishes in moist iprounds and swamps, and often grows to the thiekness of a man*f 
tl^igh, but is nearly extirpated by the bogs. 
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They Alio eat the dried seeds of the oroDtium aqualicuui, called by ibem taw- 
Lee ; they were boiled ia water, and eat like peas, or made into bread. This 
plaot was plentiful in moist aod low grounds. Whortleberries, or huckleberries, 
were dried by them and made into a dainty dish, by Being mixed with fresh 
maize flour, and baked. They also gathered and dried hickory and black wal- 
nuts ; took out the kernels and pounded tbem as fine as flour ; mixed this sab- 
stance with water, which took a milky colour, aod was as sweet as milk. 

The tuckahoe (or tawkee, as Kalm supposes) was probably a native of this 
state. The lycoperdon tuber of Linnaeiis, called truffles, grows here and in New 
Jersey, and we have a place called Tuckahoe. These tuberous prodoctiona are 
not the same. The Indians made delicious bread from their farinaceous matter. 

According to Lewis and Clarke, tiie indlans of Columbia river eat the roots 
of a species of thistle, fern, rush, liquorice, and a small cylindric root, reaesa- 
bliog in flavour and consistency the sweet potato. 



NOTE 33. 

Thiit production Las been used by tlie indians from time immemorial. Jn a 
iurious book, entitled A Description of the English Province of Car(^^a, by the 
Spaniards called Florida, and by the French La Louislane, etc. by Daniel Cose, 
esq. printed, London, 1741, it is thus described : *^ besides, this country natur-. 
ally affords another sort of excellent eorn, which is the most like oats of any 
ctiropeao grain, but longer and larger ; and I have been assured by many very 
credible persons, who, out of curiosity, had divers ways piiepared it, that it 
far exceeds our best oatmeal. This is not sowp and. cultivated by the indians, 
but grows. Spontaneously in marshy places, in and by the sides of rivers, like 
reeds or rushes. The Indians, when it is ripe, take handfuUs, shake 
them into tlieir canoes ; what escapes them (ailing into the v^ater, without any 
further trouble produces the next yearns crop-^* Hearne saw it as far north a^ 
Churchill river, near the 60th degree of north latitude. Ellis, in his account of 
A Voyage to Discover a North West passage, mentions, tliat there are great 
quantities of wild ricehy tlie sides of the lakes and rivers which run into Hud- 
son's Ba3% between the 50th and 55tli degrees of north latitude. On the 2l8t 
September, Pike stopped at a Sioux village, between Pepin and the falls of st. 
Anthony, and in about 44 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, and foimd it evacu- 
ated, all the indians haying, gone out to gather fols a voin; and he says, that 
Ihe Indian traders chiefly depend for their support upon wild oats, of which 
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they purchase great quantities froM the savages ; and that at ati establuhment on 
^d Cedar Laktf, near the Mississippi in the 47th d^ree of latitude, they give 
one dollar end fifty cents per bushel for it. The Menomeni, a nation of Indians 
inhabiting ou the northwest of Lake Michigan, are called, by the french, 
Fols Avoins, from this plant, which grows in great plenty among them. Henry, 
in his Travels in Canada and the Indian Territories, bought wild rice at Lake 
Sagonai in great abundance ; he eays it grows in shoal water, and the Indians 
gather it by shaking the ears into canoes. Hennepin says, that among the fols 
avoins it appears above the water in June, and is gathered in September, and 
that it produces more meal than european oats. Mackensie asserts, that the 
indians, on Lake Sagenuja, depend principally for food upon fish, ahd Wild rice 
whicli grows spontaneously in these parts ; that there is abundance of it on the 
banks of a small river which runs into the Lake of the Woods, about the lati- 
tude of 49 degrees ; that, from Lake Superior to Lake Winnipic, in latitude 50 
degrees 37 m^tes, " are vast quantities of rice, which the natives collect in 
August for their winter stores. To the north of 50 degrees it is hardly known^ 
or at least does not come to maturity j'* that the country between Lafce Supe- 
rior and the Mississippi was formerly very populous, and produced wild rice m 
great plenty. Mackeligie't Voyages, Prefaoi. 

Carver, in liis travels through North America, state?, that th^ fox river is ren- 
dered remarkable fay the abundance of wild rice that grows on its shores, and 
that this grain, which grows in the greatest plenty througliout the interior parts 
of North America, is the most valuable of all the spontaneous productions of 
that country. Exclusive of its utility, as a supply of food, for those of the human 
species who inliabit this part of the continent, and obtained without any other 
trouble than that of gathering it in, the sweetness and nutritious quality of it at- 
tract an infinite number of wild fowls Of every kind, which flock from distant climes 
to enjoy this rare repast, and by it become inexpressibly fat and delicious. In fu- 
ture periods it will be of great service to the infant colohies^as it williifford them 
a present support, until, in the course of cultivation, other supplii^ may be pro- 
duced ; whereas, in those realms which are not furnished with this bounteous gift 
of nature, even if the climate is temperate and th&soil good, the first settlers are 
often exposed to great hardships from the want of an immediate resource for ne- 
cessary food. . This useful grain grows in the water, where it is about two feet 
deep, and where it finds a rich muddy soil. The stalks of it, and the branches 
or ears, that bear the 8eed,res'emblie oat?, both in the appearance and manner of 
growing. The stalks are full of joints, and rise more than eight feet above the 
water. The natives gather the grainin th6 following manner : nearly about the 
lime ihfit it begins to turn from its milky state, and to ripen, they^ run,their csh 
noes into the mhht of it, and tying branches of it together just below the ears, 
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rfOTE 34. 

' la ftrictacM then «re but two t pecks of irbc«t ; vitb beaitb, and without 
beardf. Winter, summer, graj^ duckbill, gray pollard or fuller wbAit, eoue 
wheat, polooiao wheat, siherUn spring wheat, Switserlaad spring wheat, aegsrp- 
tian^ bearded wheat* murwaary wheats brought from Barbnry, german spelter, 
lecUiod wheat, and fronent tremaii, so called because it is only three mooUw 
io the earth, all varieties of one or the other of these species, have beea iha 
greater or less degree cultivated in England, and each has some peculiar reeomr 
mendation. I have sees lauds in this state i^hich have produced fifty hoshela an 
acre ot this aiost eHcellent of the cerealia. 

lathe Transaetioof of the lionaeao Sodety, it is stated, that the bl^of 
wheat, (uredo frumeoti,) ia the west of England, which was attributed to ao 
insect, was owing to a fuQgus which had been long sown in the stem of the 
wheat Sir Joseph Banks, ia an exeelleot essay on the Might in corn, aim^ced 
to Curtis* IVactical Observatioas on the British Grasses, has embraced theaame 
apiaioB, and says, that the blight is occasioned by the growth of a minute para- 
sitic fungus, or mushroom, on the leaves, stems, and glumes of the living plaat ; 
and he further states, that it has long been admitted by farmers, though scapo^ 
credited $y botanists, tbat wheat, in the neighbourhood of a barberry bush, 
seldom escapes the blight ; that ttie village of Rollesby, in Norfolk, where 
barberries abound, and wheat seldom succeeds, is called by the opprobrioas 
appellation of mildew Bollesby ; that some observing men have, of late, attri* 
Vuted this very perplexing effect to the farina of the flowers of the barberry, 
which is, io truth, yellow, and resembles, in some degree, the appearance of 
the rust, or a hat is pr^imed to be the Uiglkt, in it» early state, and that it is 
sotorioos to all botanical observers, that the leaves of the barberry are veiy 
sul^iect to &e attack of a yellow parasitic fungus, larger, but otherwise ouich re- 
aembiing, the rust in corn. In opposition to the idea, that it is in^irobable that 
these fungi are the same, it is remarked tbat the misletoe, the best known pa- 
sasitic plant, delights most to grow on the apple and hawthorn, in Engtaad, 
but that it flourishes occauooally on trees widely dififering in their nature from. 
both of these ; and in the middle states «f America it is most frequently foond 
on the nyssa sylvatica* or sour gum, but to the southward upou oaks. 

An insect, called the tipula tritici, or wheat insect, has destroyed^ ia aoaae 
places in England, about one twentieth part of the produce. An insect, caEed 
the ichneumon tipulc, deposites its egg in the larva, or caterpillar, of the wheat 
fly, and this destroys it. Dr. Darwin gravely^ proposes, in his Phytotogia^ t» 
eouotcract the pemkious e£Deeti^ ilksects which produce blight, by profaga.tMi8. 
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the larva ^f the aphidivoroua fly. It is not yet settled whetW the hettbn fly 
ii of^ foreign or domestic origin : altboogh a species of tipola, yet it is not tllfe 
one just mentioned, as 1 am informed. The farmers on Long Island compbin 
of the septennial ravages of an insect which destroys their barley, and wiiA 
th^y denominate the army worm, from its numbers. 

Dir. Barton has very justly remark^, that it is an object of the finft import- 
ance to investigate the natural history of those insects, which are peculiarly 
iojurious to us in any way, and that unfortunately our country, as much perhaps 
as any on this globe, abounds with such insects. 

pr. Smith, the celebrated pr^ident of the Unnaean Society, observes, that 
botany necessarily leads to the study of insects ; for it is impossible to investi- 
gate plants, in their native situations, without having our attention perpetually 
awakened by the inUnite variety of those active little be]ng^«mplqyed.in a thous- 
and different ways, in supplying themselves with food and lodging, in repulsiog 
the attacks of their enemies, or in exerciang a more than asiaUc despotism over 
mj^riads below them ; and he exnltingly exelaims that, in fingland, no branch of 
natural history, after botany, has, for some year», had more attention paid to it 
than entomology : while wUh us, to adopt the language of dr. Barton, ^ notwith- 
standing the importance of the science of aitomology, the lustorjr of our insects 
has hitherto excited bvt little attention.^ 
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NOTE 35. 



Mr. Green, in his discourse on the botany of tb^ United States, proooaocei( 
that the fiorin jrass is a native of this country ; that it has been discovered in 
Sussex county, New-Jersey, on the margin of the GeoeSMe river, and on an ishmd 
bdow the city of Albany. Wltether this be the same as the 6orin,gra8iof Eu- 
rope is still a question sub judice. In 1749 Kalm visited the island helov Alba- 
ny, and in his journal he has mentioned several of its vegetable piodnctions : the 
agrostis stolonifera, if growing there at thai Wmo^ escaped his penetrating eye ; 
but, whether indigenous or not, we know that it ha» been imported and sucees^- 
fnlly cultivated ; that its alimeotary qQa]itie9> and its crops av« CH^^t beyond 
example, and that it flourishes in defiance <^ stoil, droMghtf and climate. 

I do not know thav4iintfo}D, or sainfoio, (hedysarom ooohryehis,) whieh tig- 
nifies wholesome bay, lias succe«ded as well in this country as in France^frapi 
whence it is derived. The milk of cows £ed on it is nearly doafak, and makes 
most excdlent cream and butter. It fattens shei^p better than sAy other (ood« 
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wad horms rtajUire uo oats, although hard worked, when the^ are fed wHb it: 
1t» iorrease of produce exceols that of commoo gran land ahotit thirty times, and 
it will last from t«D to fifteen years. It yields an aftermath, or second crop. 

Gurtii, in his Praetieal Observations on British Grasses, speaks slightiogly of 
th» festuca ovina, and says that it appears to him applicable only to the purpoee 
•f Making a fine-leaved giass plot, that shall require little or no mowing. O* 
Ihfr other hand, Withering, in his botanical amngement of allthe vegetables nar^ 
toralty growing in Great Britain, intimates that the superiority of the spanisfi 
smS english wool u owing to the abundance of this grass in the hilly pastures 
where the sheep are kept. 

Gortis has enatterated twenty^five genera, and one hundred and twenty-three 
spedet of grasses growing in Ofeat Britain, and has jo^cioosly remarked, that to 
•OBStitiite the herbage of a good meadow there must he a combioatioa of pro- 
dkiee^ hateableness, and enrly growth. Batmbh is altogether an agricoltural or 
provtucial term, and he uses it to express cattle's thriving on the food they eat. 

The best grasses of Europe have been neglected, and our indigenous ones l»ve 
been, iaa great measure, overlooked by ns. Let eur scientific men, oar practi- 
cat men, turn their attention to this and other important branches of hiiibandiy, 
m yet scarcely noticed, and aflbrdiag inexhaustible topica for investigation, and 
Mthcn» be encouraged in their labours by the observation of Bacon, that** Vir- 
gd got as ranch glory of eloquence, wit, and learning, in the expressing of the ob- 
servatixms of husbaDdry, as- of the her oical acts of .^oeas.*' 
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This grass produces ft fihe perfume, and has the same effect on tob!icct> as tlie 
Manilla bean, it delights in a rich soil, and may be easily cultivated, it h 
^eeatly superior, In its odonferous qualities, to the antboxantum odoratimi, or 
fweet-scented vernal grass, the only one of that kind which grows in Bnglsusd. 
Cat^e are very fond of it, and it must produce the most delicioua milk, batter, 
and butchers* meat. There is, however, great danger of its total extirpation^ as 
it is very scarce. Indeed, the same danger is to be apprehended, and the same 
Mality lias, no doubt, occurred in other instances. Hudson, on the Gtlkof Sep- 
teoriier, sent a boat to sound the KiHs between Qergeii and Staten Island, aa4 
bis men on their return reported, that the ** lands were as pleasant with grass and 
ilowers, and goodly trees, as ever they had seen, and very sweet smells cane from 
h*?«i.'* This is not now tb*; case. The grazing of cattle, the rooting of sveis^ 



the plougii, aod otber iisplements of agriculture, have endrel/ dc^royeda gpesit 
number of the asnaal grasses and plants wluch fonaerl:^ flourished Jn tlHf •ooua' 
try. Several persons iold Kalrn, so far back as 1748, that the loss ofmaay odo- 
riferous plants, with which the woods were filled at the arrival of tbe'europeans;, 
hut which the cattle have now extirpated, might be looked upon as a cause of 42ie 
greater progress of the fever ; for that the great number of those strong plmrti 
occasioned a pleasant scent to rise, in the woods every momiDg, and eveeiB^ 
The vegetable kingdom of our western country is uncomix^only richi and knflni- 
antly abundant, because cultivation has been but partially extended to it. Ho^ 
have produced great destruction among all tuberose and bulbous plants. G«ea 
the laurel tree of Carolina has become almost extinct in many parts «f the oooai* 
try, owing to tbe depredations of domesticated animals. 

Although some plants, like some animals, a^ no longo- seen In our <oiwii% 
yet the field of botffisical investigation is immeasurable and ^XHindless. Our 
country embraces every variety4)£-soi] and climate, mountains, - rivers, laibes, 
and salt waters, and is the favourite depository of the vegetable ric)ies^4Sie 
earth. In the Uiifted States, we are yet in the infancy of this science. 

The first edition of Linuaeus^s Species Plantarum contains only 7,360 «peck!&. 
A curious amateur of botany took the pains to enumerate the plants desoribeA 
in dr: Turton*s translation of fimelin's edition of the Systema Naturte, and ui a 
work of Willdenow, and found 2,646 genera,- and 10,803 species of plants, xg 
which 638 genera have but one species ; 263 but two ; 174 but three ; and 124 
but four. And it is supposed, that the whole number of described plants amounts 
to about 22,€00. 

Mr. Jacob Green has annexed to his well>wriften and interesting Address ott 
the Botany of the United States, (delivered before the Society for tbe promo- 
tion of Useful Arts,) a Catalogue of plants, indigenous to the state ofNesp- 
York. This list, which mr. Oreen admits to be incomplete, contains at»oilt 40.1 
genera, and 1,283 species. 

The catalogue of the hitherto known native and naturalized plants ^ef Neifti 
America, made by that indefatigable and learned botanist dr. Muhlenberg, con- 
tains but 863 genera, and not 2,80d species. It is not unreasonable to estimate 
the whoI& number of plants in the United States, and their territories, ^^ydfiOB 
and as yet we have not described 3,060. What an opening does this afford Sm 
the opemtions of scieatifie iofjtiiry .? no wonder that Linoteus was «o anJoous to 
visit this coun^. Catesby,' in his Hortus Europae Americaous, published in 
1767, truly observes, that a smaU spot of land in America has, within less Ib^ 
half a century, furnished England with a greater variety of trees, thonhm 
beeb procured fr^m all the other paiti of the warld, f(^ more -tba^a a <UidasaAA 
ysssn past. 
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From iofcirmation wUidi hag recently reached me, I am persuadeU, that our 
dolch ancestorB paid more attention to the improvement and natural history of 
the country, than has been generally imagined. We are, as jret, greatly in the 
dark trith respect to events and observationi during their occupancy of Neir 
JVetherland, as they termed their country ; bat the means of information are 
amply within our reach. De Lcart wrote a book respecting it, wherein h« 
gives a very particular account of the Indians ; and Megapolensis, an eminent 
dutch minister, who formerly lived in this city, also published a work on this 
country when a dutch province ; and I have now before me a manuscript trans- 
lation made by the rev. dr. Bassett, of dr. Van der Donk's History of New 
I^etherland, published in 1655. It is very interestingi and it is to be hoped, 
that that worthy gentleman will meet with sufficient encouragement to publish 
it, and alio correct translation of 0e Laert and Megapolensis, for which no 
man in this country u better qualified. Van der Donk states, that a certain 
lui^eon, a resident of New Netberland, had formed an extensive botamcal 
garden, in which he planted many medical roots, which he cultivated from the 
woods adjacent to bis abode ', but by the removal of that worthy gentleman 
from the country, his humane atwl patriotic exertions were lost to the world. 
This, I undertake to say, was tlie first botanical garden established in this part 
of America. It appears, also, from this work, tliat most of the medicinal and 
other herbs, with which the country abounds, were known to our dutch forefath- 
ers ; tiiat they took unccmmon pains to introduce the best cereal gramina, legu^ 
menSf and excellent vegetables, and fruit of various kinds, and have evencuiti' 
vated canary seed ; that they introduced the white and red, the cornelian and 
stock roses, wall flowers, tulips, imperial flowers, the white lily, and lily of tLe 
valley, ladies* rose, violet, and gold flower, and that the country abounded 
with flowers peculiar to it, of the most beautiful kind, to which the europeaa 
was an entire stranger ; viz. the sunflower, the red and yeltow lily, the morning 
glory, the wlilte, yellow, and red marygold, a species of wild eglantine, the 
different kinds of the bell flower, and many others. 

Our dutcli ancestors also turned their attention to improving the dyes of this 
country : great hopes were entertained from the wild indigo ;• and they not only 
suppos^that the comm-DH indigo m'tgbt be raised to great advantage, but thejr 
actually tried the experiment. Seed was imported from Holland. The first 
attempt failed, owing, as it was supposed, to an bxtrnordinary drought which 
prevented the plant from coming to maturity : hut another experiment complete- 
ly succeeded: the seed was sown near New Amsterdam, (New- York,) and a 
great crop was obtained ; specimens were sent to the mother country, . where 
good judges pronounced it of a superior quality. But what is still more extraor- 
dinary is, that there is reason to believe that it was contemplated to introduce 
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the fomous orchilla weed. Wheo the spaDiards discovered the Canary Islands, 
they sought for it as eagerly as they did for gold : it was probable, that it was 
made use of to product the gertnUao purple of the aodents ; and they also liad in 
their view other vegetable dyes, which we cannot now accurately designate. **The 
crop pbm^*^ says Van der Donk, ** for dying red, is not cultivated in New Neth- 
erland, but it is not to be questioned, that if it were tried it would yield well.^> 
I must repeat my wish, that this curious work may soon see the light. It ap- 
pears from it, that the country was so remarkably healthy at that time, that it 
was a strange thing to hear of a person being sick ; that the east wind did not 
i^xtend far west ^ and that the climate was as mild at that period af it now is. 



^OTE 37. 

See BuBching^s Geography, vol. l. Templets Works, vol. 3. Walpoliana. 
There can be no doubt but that several species of some of these trees existed in 
a wild state at home, previous to their introduction from foreign countries. It 
is presumable, for instance, that the chesnut always grew in Italy, and the cher- 
ry in France ; but different kinds, on account of their superior excellence nri* 
sing from cultivation, were imported by the ancient romans. Wherever then* 
arms extended, they availed themselves of the choice fruits of thft conquered 
countries, and the great generals who brought them to Rome took pride in giving 
them their own names, as in memory of some great service or pleasure they bad 
done their country i so that not only laws and battles, but several sorts of apples 
or mala, and of pears, were called Manlian, and Claudian, Ponq^ao, and Ti- 
berian, and by several other such noble names. Thus, in process of time, 
the inhabitants of Italy, who formerly lived on acorns, made the whole world 
tributary to their subsistence, as well as to their glory. , Humboldt, in his Ac- 
count of New Spain, {vol. 2.) says, that the prunos avium is indigenous in Germa- 
ny and France, and has existed from the most remote antiquity in their forests, 
like the robur and the linden tree $ while other species of cherry-trees, which 
are considered as varieties, beonne permanent, and of which the fruits are more 
savoury than the prunus avium have cone to those countries through the romans 
from Asia Minor, and particularly from the kingdom of Pontus. 

Turnips and carrots are considered indigenous roots of France ; our cauliflow- 
ers came from Cyprus ; our artichokes from Sicilyj; lettuce from Cos ; and sImI- 

lots, or eschallots, from Ascaloo. The art of gardening was introduced into £ng- 

S 
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lutd from the cootiocDt about 1509, prior to which moit of the prftent prodaee 
e( kitchen gardrni wai imported froaUhe Sfctherlaodf. 



NOTE 38. 

The coBparative mortality of London has oot only greatly dimiouhed withia 
the last fifty or sixty years, but a number of diseases which, previous to that pe- 
riod, were very destructive, have almost entirely disappeared ; for instance, the 
plague, the rickets, and the scurvy : while others that were formerly considered 
very mortal, are now viewed as no longer formidable ; such as the small pox, 
the dysentery and intermittent fevers. 

Other diseases, supposed to be less dependent on the physical than on the 
moral and political changes which Great Britain has undergone, have increased in 
munber and fatality ; and are attributed, chiefly, to the increase of manufactures; 
and, consequently, of the number of sedentary and otherwise unwholesoDe oc- 
cupations : to the augmentation of the national wealth, and with it, of luxury 
and high feeding ; and to the fluctuations in the conditions of life, attendant on 
the spirit of commercial speculation. To the first of these sources is ascribed, in 
part, the regular increase of the consumption, during the last century ; to the 
■ecood, the more inconsiderable, but scarcely less regular, increase of apoplexy, 
palsy, gout, and sodden deaths ; and to the last, the more frequent occurrence of 
insanity in its different forms : and the increase of intemperance and vice, la a 
laige and populous dty, doubtless contributes much to the augmentation of all 
these diseases. 

Dr. Heberden states the proportion of these three classesr of disease, at the he- 
tpnning, middle, and end, of the eighteenth century, to have been as Xollows : 





Beginning. 


Middle. 


Pnd. 


Consumption, 


3,000 


4,000 


5,000 


Palsy, apoplexy^ etc. 


1^7 


280 


300 


liunatic, 


27 


7* 


70 



If we compare the mortality from consumption, at those three periods, with tba 
total mortality, we find, that in 16t>9 tbe deaths, from consumption, were, to tke 



whole, as, 
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Tbe reports of oonsumptioor, in other parts of Great Britais, correspond, in a 
great degree, with the accounts of its prevalence in London, audi therefore, tea^ 
der this ascriptioB of its causes and origin unsatisfactory. 

Dr. Lettsom, however, in a letter to dr. Hosack, oq the diseases of liondon^ 
{Amer. Med. and PhU. Rtg. wl. 2) says, *^ Whilst the phthins pahnonalis is 
rapidly increasing in America, and in the enropean continent, it is nKintmsAuif 
here. The croup is less iatal, in consequence of the unmediate and free use of 
the lancet, and o( leeches, with purgatives, than heretofore ; nor is aq^na 
scarlatina either so frequent or so fatal. The typhus is almost extinct, and the 
cholera morbus is unfrequent ; and, as far as my experience extends, the syphilis 
is milder, or ^sier cured ; and, lately, such has been the prolongation of health 
smd life as to lessen tbe premiums of insurance considerably.** 

Out of 19,954 deaths, in London, in 1808, 5,220 are ascribed to the coosampfe 
tioB. The christedings, in that year were 19,906, nearly equal to the burials. 

in 1809, the healthiest year whidi Lond<m ever ei^c^ed, there were 16,680 
deaths, 4,570 of which were produced by the consumption} the number of 
ohrietenings was 19,612, making the excess of births above the deaths, nearly 
3,000. (See the London Anmial Medical Review and Register, for 1808 and 
1800.) 

Br. James E. Simth says, th^t *^ In Italy, consumptions are found to be veiy 
eontagioos, though less evidently so in Cngland. '* It is intimated, if my memiv 
ry serves me, in that excMIent work, the Emporium^ that the general oseof cot« 
ton shirts, etc. may have a pernicious influence in producing this disease. Its 
increased fatality .in Europe, as well as in America, is, pnAably, owing to a 
eomplication of causes ; and, indeed, the periodical prevalence and dtsappeatw 
ance of certain diseases, must be classed amoog those arcana which providence 
has concealed from man. 

Salubrious as the climate of Madeira is generally reck<xied, we find, that even 
there pulmonary diseases cut off a great number of the inhabitants. Of the vsf 
lious districts of North America, Neyr-York has been conndered, by many^ as 
being especially favoured with regard to the mildness of its seaaons ; and tiie 
changes of its weather were referred chiefly to tbe difference in the prevailing 
windd^ Among ftseiies of interesting remarks on the climhte and diaesBes of 
New- York, made by Itentenant-goveroor Golden, ahoot seventy years agO| and 
iiisei:ited in the American Medical and Philosophical Kepttfif^ vol. 1. this ootidxe 
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cal philosoplMrolwerm, ^Tbe air of the coontiy hmg almMt alwayv clear, 
and its spring strooc we bave- few oonsimptioiK, or diteases of the faiogs.** 
** People iadiaed to be coDBtonptivie io Ei^laad, are ofteo perfectly cored by 
our floe air ; but if there be olcen fonoed tbey die. The climate growt every 
day better, as the coootry is cleared of the woods; and more healthy, as aU te 
people that have Bved loag here teitify. This has ereo beeo lentible to me, 
though I have bea but about twelve ytan io thit country ; /, ikartfore, dmkl 
iMl M il mo, in tmt, heetmt 9Mqf iht mul airteabUand htaUky cUmSei on 
tktfou ^ IM mrlh. A> it it at present, 1 prefer it to the cUmates of EoglsiBd, 
andf I believe, flMMt people that have lived any considerabie time here, and have 
returned to fioglaod, will couBrm this.** 

If the climle of If«w-Y(Mrk was formerly thus onld and hetlthy, and a con- 
stant amelioratioB in its ttnperatore is ooosequent upoo our oomereos settle- 
aents and improvcmeots, as has been matotaioed by many distioguisbed writers, 
to what sh^ we ascribe the extraordinary mortality occasioned by ptJmonaiy 
consmaptieB at tbe present day ? aooe will deny this disorder to be influenced 
1^ climate, and independent of effects arising from p»ticolar empl4^ymeots, and 
modes of living ; bat we will, perhaps, find the most satisfeetory answer to this 
qaestioa, in eoosiderii^ phthisis in its various forms as the ol&pviog rather i^ 
increased dissipation, of great improdeDC^ in dress, and of consequent exposure 
to sudden changes of temperature, than of any peeuliaiity in our cUmate and 



This opioioB of the (Higin of this disease is further confirmed, upon rcilectiog 
upon its nature. Consumption is reckoned, by a practical observer, dr. Hofeadc, 
who has devoted a large shve of attention to this- subject, (QuarlM^fy RtparU 
im thi Dutatt ^ Sfen- Ymk^ as being in a great m^iorHy of instances in ite 
primary or forming stage, an inflammatory complaint, the effects of oold ; and 
as yielding to the treatment indicated for the removal of inflammation, vheft 
a&cting other parts of the chest. 

We have, in many instances, employe^ blood-letting with the most happg^ ef- 
fects, iu maqy cases of incipient phihisis, even where strong hereditary predis- 
position existed. Indeed, we are induced, from some late observations on tfaia 
sofagect, to express the opinion, that in the commencement of phthisis, as in per^- 
acomooy, blood-letting is not sufilciently employed, bat is two frequently neg- 
lected until the inflammation has so fer extended that suppuration becomes inev- 
itable. Nor do physicians, in general, appear te have been soflBeieotly atten- 
tive in describing tbe symptoms characteristic of the first or toflammatBry stage 
of phthisis, andf colisequcntly, have been regardless of that active antiphlopstie- 
teeatmeot which alone can prevent the toberculoua or suptmrative stage. loas* 
much as fupporatioD, oria puruleot secretion froin tiie lungs necessarily iuBplii 



preceding infltimwation, we conceive too early attentioo eaonot be given to the 
premonitory symptoms which annoooee the inflammatoiy stage,, bnt which are 
frequently so inconsiderable, being seated in the less sensible, t^te celhilar por- 
tion of the lungs, that both physician and patient are alike regardless of the 
present symptoms, and of the oonsequeoees to which they lead. Instead, there^ 
fore, of trusting to tirvps, anodynes^ jwelorafj, or plisafu, to allay the occasioaal 
dry hacking cough and pains of the chest, which indicate the fint aiqproach of 
the disease^ we earnestly recommend the same active treatoient by ktood-hUinet 
Misters, and other means of diminishing excitement, as are employed in the 
treatment of a pleurisy, or any other acute inflammation ; and we could add, in 
confirmation of our view of this sul]()ect many reornt cases, in which the practice 
here recommended has been attended with the most happy results.'' Ammcan 
MeikttL end Phihsopkieai RegiiteTf vol. 2. 



NOTE 39. 

Contagiflo and infection are subjects which have beeq fertile of discussion aad 
osiitrovexsy. Their peculiar diaracter, and the agency which they exert in 
giving origin to, and modifying the form of, diseases, seem to have attracted, at 
A ^ ^iilJ i l'J toPf'Wt & l^i'S^ share of attention. Among the ancient physicians 
we iUld^pj^^B^1b''ix{lvess terms, stating the manner in which plague is conunu- 
mcatedf ct^^iiAeBMiuod acris pestilens febrem aflferre coosocvit, nemo sanae men- 
tis dubitavit, sieati et pestilent! morbo laborantium conversatio pericuksa, ne 
inde contagiom cootrahatur, quemadmodom «[ scapie et lippitodiue. {Galen. 
de Differ. Ftbr. ) Livy, the historian, appears to have been duly sensible of 
the power of contagion ; et primo temporis ac loci vitio, et eegri erant, et mo< 
riebantor: postea cttralto ipm et exmiadus etgrwum vnlgabat morbos; and in 
describing a pestilential disorder which prevailed in the early part of the fourth 
century, A. U. C, be again remarks, tivdgaHfUie tonlactu in homines morbi. 
{lAb. iv. cop. XXX.) Soon after the restoration of learning, when the stock of 
knowledge preserved by the arabians was increased by pew £u:tsand discoveries, 
and medical science was augmented by the laborious investigations of that pn>- 
UBc age, we f nd Dicmerbroeck and others devoting especial attention to thif 
sul^ect Though a dii&reace of opinion existed, it is mamTest that a large ma- 
jority of physicians maintained the general doctrines of contagion. 

At a more recent period the great mortality which accompanied the different 
attempts at colonization in thr West-India if^lands. and on tlic coast of Africa 
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c&fiedl te mtiidis ol medical obwnren ta tbe pecutitr nature of fotra^tpopicai 
JhtaKi* Tbe ftppeaiaoee of the ydhm/ever at Boulanif io 1793 ; its genera! 
prrvBtence in mott of the West- India islands ; and subsequently, its more exten- 
sive dillbsion in different parts of the United States, have been tbe neans of 
eafarging the original limits of tbe controversy, anA have gWen to the disoMsion: 
aift interest inferior to none among medical inqairies. Pre-eminent amoBg tbe 
cflyopea* authors who have entered upon this discussion, may be oMssidered the 
ce^hrated dr. Cbi^holm and dr. Haygarth, whose respective writings on the 
( malienant ye)low fever are monuments of the learning and talents of their au- 
t^ thor9> and may be pronounced the most aUe and satisfactory works in support 
ei tlie doctrines which they have espoused ; as tbe writings of our late distia- 
guifrbed countrymen, doctors Rush and Miller, may be referred to as oontainiog 
I ti^ best summary of the theories which these authors have embraced. 

AItlH>ugh tbe speciGc nature of the matter by which certain diseases are pro- 
jBgialed is still imperfectly understood, yet it were idle to deny the enstenee 
«f cootagioii ; and it is certain we have recently ascertained, in no incoosidera- 
Ue degree, tbe laws by which it is governed. ^*in the present state of medical 
know ledge, '^ says the Edinburgh Review, ** it would not, we conceive, be at alt 
more absurd to deny tlie existence of fever altogether, than to maintain that it 
is not propagated by cciita^oh.** Review qf Dr. Haygarth?t heiltr l» jDr. 
Percital. * *m. ' 

kxt attempt was made by the Iflte dr, Richard Rayley, of New^Yorlc, lio 
. establish a distinction between anUagifm and infecHortf and tiOriiitfjilff A(i^'*t1ie 
diseases arising from these two di&rent sources. {Treattnxm 9iA$4i^ Fitter 
^fPfen- York^ 1703.) This distinction has been adopted by come european phjjF^ , 
sseions, and, among otliers, by dr. Joseph Adanis, but without the due acknow- 
fctlgment. 

About the year 1797, dr. MitchiH promulgated his ingenious doctrines on t&e 
pestlTential fluids; and !n 1804, dr. Edward Miller made pu1)lic his Attempt to 
Deduce a Nomenclature of certain Febrile and Pestilential Diseases fronat the 
Of igfn and nature of then* remote cause. Medical Repository^ vol. 1 and 7. 

In Ju-iy, 1803, a new theory on the laws govemiog tbe communication of coq> 
fagiofi9 and infectious diseajies, was published by dr. Hosack, in a letter address^ 
ed to dr. Co! hi Cliisholm. (Vide Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal^ fk)l. 5.) Dr. 
Hosack aAnits the distinctioo proposed by dr. Bayley to approach nearer the 
troth than any other that had hitherto been offered, but he does not consider H 
:» presemtini^ a view cf the wh(^ truth. Those diseases which are eomtnunlca> 
lUefrom one person to another, and are generally considered of a contagious or 
iofeclioos nature, are distributed by dr. H. into three classes. First, sucb ar 
;jfe eonutMiQicated exclusively by contact; ae itdi, siphylis, sibbeDs, laaad^ of 
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jyrioa, frambatta, ekpkantiasis, variola vaccina, and bydropfaobn : Mcoedi^, 
foch as are commuaicable by contad aod tht atmosphere ; as $mall pox, meases, 
chidden pox^ hooping cough, scarlatina, and cynanche maligna : thirdly, tiiose 
diseases generally communicable only in an im^wn air ; as plague, yeUov lev«r, 
typhus, iu its various forms, and dysentery. 

The /ollowiog extract is talcen from the introductory ^rt of dr. H9sack''s %tk- V^^/f i n ( 
ter : 

*^ The visiter or attendant contracts disease from one of ttvo aimrcts^ either fnoa 
^e filth of the sick room, or from a specific someUiing issoiog from the body «f the 
«ick, the consequence • of the peculiar disease under which he labours. If a per- 
' son visiting another ill of tli« yellow fever, or plagu$^ derives his disease fnoi 
the impure otmQspherz of the apartment, I ask, how it happens, that iuaU kx' 
stances he contracts the same dtset^st^ with that of tlie person whom he visats? 
vrhy is his disorder not an inUrmiitesU, a rtTnUUrUt jail fever , or dysetUery^ 
which are considered the usual produce of filth P if he derives any thing sper 
cific from the sick, his disease is then assuredly not to be considered as occa- 
aioned by the atmosphere^ but depending on the peculiar condiiion (^ihe^fimis^ 
or state of the system, induced by the action of a specific poison, in other w^ords^ 
it is to be considered a conlagious disease. The distinction proposed by d<v 
Bay ley, inasmuch as it does not account for the communication of the pecuUat 
form of fever or disease which is thus propagated, I therefore consider to be icmif- 
ficient to account for the circumstances, attending the communication of those 
diseases to which it is applied. That 1 may not be misunderstood, J will sup- 
pose K to be^U of dysertlterih a disease well known to be attended with a pccvb- 
liar train qf symptoms; he is in a small confined apartment, his person ts iiqg- 
lected, the atmosphere round him is rendered impure and offensive ) under these 
circumstances B visits him, and a few da^s after is also taken sick with the 
same disease^ attended in all respects with the some dangerous symptoms w!iic!h 
characterize the disorders of A. Dr. Bay ley and those who adopt the doctrine 
oCinfefition iB opposed to contogion, consider the disease of B to proceed from the 
ifopuriiifis qf the air ^ the chamber,, and not from any thing j>ectf2iar emanating or 
secreted from the body of A. But as we may, wiihmt hazar^^ visit an eqtiaUj 
ilthy chamber whereO lies ill of clutlera morbtts^ or D with a broken limbf I 
therefore ascribe the disease of B to something more than the impure air «f 
the chamber of A. I ascribe it to a peculiar virus generated in his system 9»y 
the disease onder which he labours, aod c<M&mumcated by his eKcrefions to tbe 
jurroanding atmosphere, rendering it thus capable of producing the same disease 
ia those who may be exposed to its inflaeace.'* 

Europe is already greatly indebted to that spirit oS investigatiou wlidch char- 
Scterkt^ the profewops of the heaJiiig artin this comitry } a spirit -^vhich Iras ^ 
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to theoTerthrav olmuiy erron» and to the daicovery of new pfajnologkal aod 
pothological priocipla ; whkfa hat proM p ted hi profeMon to exertioDi that ha^ 
aniDaitlyooDtribiitedtotlie feoenl adoptioo of a more JOdicioHs treatment of 
■IB07 ditorden, to the rqectiooof auiBeraai inert mbstancea unerted into the 
materia medica, and to the aagmentatieo of the list of thoie of approved media- 
Dal virtues ; toa mora liberal oae of vigorous remedies and to a more bold and 
soccessfal method of practice. 

This view of the laws repdatiBf the comauwication of contaipous disorders 
proposed bf dr. Hosack, greatly limits the ground of controversy ; and I am 
gratified in adding, that it has met with a most favourable reception with tbe 
physicians of Europe, and has reflected great honor on the state of medical ' 
Itanung in this country. (See the London Ann, Med. ilcvtov, for 1999 ; the 



ifed. tmiSwrg. JvumoL) For^iyf M tble detai l^^ the solgeeta of con- 
tagion and inlection, and fior the histoiin of various epidemics Jrhich have pre- 
vailed in the United States, the reader will consult that valuable periodical 
journal, the Medical Reporitory, edited by drs. Mitchill, Smith, and Miller ; 
the Philadelphia Medical Museum, by dr. Cose ; the American Medical and 
Philosophical Register, ooodocted by dra. Hosack and Francis ; and the Maa- 
sachusetts Medical CommunicatioDt. 



ThB/blttmng UffU rtfen to the account tf Bacon and Cokey in the IBlh page^ 
and wot accidenialljf omitted. 



Having frequently referred to Francis Bacon, (lord Verulam, and viscount at. 
Albans,) it may not be amiss to mention his melancholy fall. Pope says, 

'* If parts allure thee, think how Baaon shined. 
The brightest, wisest, meanest of mankind.'* 

In March, 1620, a committee of the house of commons, appointed to inquire 
into abuses in the courts of Justice, reported specific charges of corruption against 
him in the execution of bis oflioe of lord chancellor of England. His antagonist, 
sir Edward Coke, who was then a member, was one of the committee appointed 
to draw up tbe charges against him ; and he was finally impeached before the 
house of lords. He at first avoided an investigation on tbe plea of sickness ; bat 
finally, on the 30th of April, he made a humble and contrite confession, and ad- 
mitted that, pendente /tfo, he had received large sums of mopiey, and other dou- 
ceurs, from suitors in his court, and he was fined forty thousand pounds, imprie- 
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ooed iD tbfr tower during the king^s pleasure, rendered incapable of holding A^y 
ofiice, place, or employment, and of sitting in parliament, or coming within the 
verge of the court. The king afterwards set him at liberty, and gave him a pen* 
sion. He lived obscurely in his clmmbers at Gray*s Inn, where his lonely and 
desolate condition so wrought upon his miplancholy temper, (hat he pined away, 
and, after all his influence, he was reduced to so low an ebb as to be denied beer 
to quench his thirst ; for, having a sickly stomach, and not liking the beer of the 
house, he sent now and then to lord Brook, who lived )n the neigfabourhobd, for a 
bottle of his beer^ and after some grumblmg the butler had orders to dehy him. 

He died on the 9th of April, 1626, in the sixty -sixth year of his age— a meh 
ancholy example of great powers of mind connected with profligacy of heart. 

Sir Edward Coke was tainted with the scholastic learning of the times, and 
was scurrilous and malignant in the extreme. As attorney general he conducted ' 
the prosecution for high treason against the illustrious sir MTalter Raleigh, in the 
most barbarous manner. Asa specimen of his manner I have made the follow- 
ing extracts: 

** Here is nuschief, mischief in summo gradu, exorbitant mischief. My speech 
shall touch these three points-^ mutation, supportation, and defence.*** 

^*' There is treason in the heart, in the head, in the mouth, in consdromation ; 
comparing that in the corde to the root of a tree ; in ore to the bud ; in manu to 
the blo$som ; and that which is in consummatione to the fruit*' 

In the course of the trial several altercations took place between him and the 
prigoner ; in one of which he thus addressed Raleigh : 

*^ Thou hast a Spanish heart, and thyself art a spider of hell.** 

At ooe time one of the court gently checked him, on. which he sat down in a 
great rage, and would not proceed until after several urgent entreaties. Atth« 
repeating of some things Raleigh interrtipted him and said he did him wrong, 
upon which the following curious dialogue took place, in which Raleigh handled 
Mm with great, but just, severity. 

** AUmrney. Thou art the most vile and execrable traitor that ever lived.. 

Raleigh. You speak indiscreetly, barbarouf ly, and uncivilly. 

AtUnmey. I want words sufflcient to express thy viperoiis treason. 

Raleigh. I think you want words indeed ; for you have spoken one thing half 
a dozen times. 

JUomey, Thou art an odioBs fellow ; thy name is hateful to all the realm of 
fiPgland for thy pride. 

RaUigh. It will go near to prove a measuring cast between yon and me, mr.< 
Attorney.** 

Raleigh was condemned, and was imprisoned fourteen years in the tower, 

where, he devoted himself to study and writing. He was aflefwmds libcratefl. 

T 
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ftod pennilted to look for a mine in America, where, having given offence to the 
king of Spain, be was sacrificed to' the resentment of that government, and ex^ 
rotedon hit old sentcnre, in 1618. Jutthefore hit decapitation, he took the 
ax from f he executioner, and, imiKug, thut addrei9ed the sheriff: *^ this it a 
nharp medicine, mr. Sberiir, but it i%a physician that will core all diaeafes.*^ 
State Trials, to/. I. 

The/oUoming wn^emtntary note reiaies to Ifce 2ltt page. 

Butler*! satire against the Royal Society commences io the following strain : 

•• A leamM society of late, 
The glory of a foreign state. 
Agreed, upon a summer^s mght, 
To search the moon by her own light, 
To tale an inventory of all 
Her real estate aiid personal ; 
And make an actual survey 
Of all her lands and how they lay.** 

The poem then proceeds to state tliat they pointed a telescope at the mooo, 
and saw two armies etigaged in desperate battle ; and finally a boge elephant, 
which was supposed to have taken fright, and broken loose from one of the hos- 
tile armies ; after several strange speculations upon these phenomena, and their 
preparing a memoir on the spot for insertion in the transactions of the society, 
a person present, who was not so deeply infected with this philosophical mania, 
discovered that the elephant was a mouse which bad insinuated itself into the in- 
stniment. This threw the assembly into confusion, and finally they agreed to 
" unmount the tube and open it,** when lo I the hostile armies appeared in the 
shape of 



« " prodigious swarms 

Of flies and gnats, like men in arms.** 

And the poem then concludes, 

*' But when they had uoscrewM the gluas, 
To find out where th* impostor was. 
And saw the mouse that 'by mishap 
Had made the telescope a trap, 
Amat^d, confonnded, and afflicted, 
To.be so openly convicted. 



IintDediafteljr they get tft^n fODC^ 

With this discovery alooef 

That those who greedily pursue 

Things woBderful, imtead of trae, ' 

That in their speculations chooM 

To make discoveries strange nevs, 

And nat'ral history a gaiette • 

Of tales stupendous and far fet ; 

Hold no. truth worthy to be known, 

That is not huge and overgfowo, 

And explicate appearances, 

Not as they are, but as they please, 

In vain strive nature to suborn. 

And, for their pains, are paid with tcom.** 

The ftnnous Cowley, who was one of the earliest members, addressed a com- 
plimentary poem to the Royal Society, in the form of a pindaric ode, which 
Sprat has preBxed to his history, and which appears to have mitigated his suf- 
ferings under the attacks of the' hostile wits. Cowley, appears -to have luui the 
satire of Butler in his eye when he wrote the following lines : 

" Mischief and true dishonour fall on those 
Who w^d to laughter or to scorn escpoie 
So virtuous and so noble a design, 
So human for its use, for knowledge so divine. 
The ^ings which these proud men despise, and call 
Impertinent, tind vain, and small : 
Those smallest things of nature let me know. 
Rather than all their greatest actions do. 
Whoever would deposed troth advance 
Into the throne usurped from it, 
' Must feel at first the blows of ignorance, 
And the sharp points of envious wit. 
So when by various turns of the celestial dance. 
In many thousand years 
A star, so long unknown, appears. 
Though heaven itself more beauteous by it grow* 
It troubles and alarms the world below, 
Does to the wise a star, to fools a meteor, show.^* 



141 lldTCS AND ILLOSTRATIONS. 

I bope that thit fpeciaeii of the effunom of two of the most celebrttad witi e( 
the age may not be oooiidered aa improper. 

Drjden was alio ooe of the eariicst members of the Royal Society, and was 
fioallf esoised from paying his arrears prohahly on account of his strughtnwA 
ciicunistanoes. See Bvtchm 

The Royal Society*certainly afibrded some froond for the ridicule that wst 
cast upon them. Sprat says, ** their manner of gathering and dispenidgqocs- 
tioos is thit : Ftrpt thpy require some of their particular fellows to eiamiDe all 
treatises and descriptions of the natural and artiScial prodoetions of tiMse eoon- 
tries in which they would be ioformclL At the same tinle they employ othen 
to disooorse with the seamen« travellers, tradesmen, and merchanlB, wbo are 
likely to give them the best light Out of this united intelligence from men and 
books they compote a body of qocstions eoocemittg theohserrable things ofthose 
places.** These questions, so framed, were dispersed to their correspondeots 
in diilbrent quarters. Thus fhr the scheme was judicious, and was in general 
iudickN^ly executed ; but some of the qoestioos were calculated to create mirth 
at the expense of the society. Sprat has published answers returned bya gentle- 
man ofBataria to certain inquiries sent thither. Two of them are as fioUows : 

^ Whether in the island of Sambrero, which lyeth northwards of Soreatm, 
'about eight degrees northern latitude, there be found soeb a regeiable as nnaster 
James Lancaster relates to have seen, which grows up to a tree, sbrinks down 
when ooe offers to ploclc it up into the ground, and would quite shrink unlets 
held very hard ? and whether the same heing forcibly plucked op, hath a worm 
/or its root, diminishing more and more according as the tree groweth in great- 
ness ; and as soon as the worm is wholly turned into the tree, rooting in the 
ground, ^and so growing great ? and whether the same plucked up youog, turas, 

by that time it is dry, into a hard stone, mucb like to white coral P 

« 

** Answer. I cannot meet with any that ever have heard of such a vegetable. 

" What ground there may be for that relation conoeniing horns taking root 
and growing about Goa ? 

** Answer. Inquiring about this, a friend laught, and told me it was a jeer 
pot upon the portHgoesa, because the women of Goa are counted nnieh giveb to 
Tbchery." 



KKD OF ROTIS AKO ll»i;,1T9TRATI0NS. 
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